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ADVERTISEMENT. | 
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obvious reaſons, entertain the moſt diſtant inten- 


7; 408 of ſtanding forth the profeſſed Biographer of Lin= 
neus, he wiſhes to preclude any undue expectations, by 


_ obſerving that, the few memoirs relating to the life of 
this celebrated Profeſſor, which will be found inter- 

ſperſed in the firſt part of this View, were almoſt wholly 
collected from Linn zvus's own writings, and other printed 


works; and ſerve, principally, to relieve the tediouſneſs of 


a bare account of books, and to connect in a better, man- 
ner the ſeries and occaſion of his publieftions. He re- 
grets that his ſources of intelligence have not been ſuf- 


ficiently copious to enable him to render theſe memoirs 


more equal to his wiſhes,” and more-worthy the accept- | 


ance of the public. To thoſe who are converſant with 
the works of LIN Ns, he is perfectly aware that theſe 


pages can afford but little amuſement and ftill leſs in- 
formation, and can have no merit in their eye, beyond 
that of recalling to their remembrance, a ſucceſſion f 


facts and obſervations, with which they were before ac- 


a quainted. They will, however, concur with him in 
wiſhing to diffuſe the knowledge of the writings of ſo 
great a maſter, and in endeavouring to excite an emula- 


tion in Wee minds, for that ſcience which they cul- 


tivates © - 
All the vrorks of Ema abs as fi as they have come 
to the Author's knowledge, are noticed in the fucceeding 


pages; but, as moſt of them were ſubfervient to his 


great object the SYS TE of NATURE; the on % of that 


e bear a principal part in this Via of his writings. - 


The CLaerrication of Diez AsEs, is but à ſmall 
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s the writer of this me could Bog for very 


4e 


many 3 db at —— not core diſ- 
cuſſed, it hath therefore been exhibited more wagen than 
many of his other writing 3 1 2 N 
The AMOENITATES ACADEMIC); hath: arialy | 
| ſpeaking they are hot LIx NAS $:0wn works, have yet ſo 
large a ſhare, of his authority ſtamped. upon them, are ſo 
intimately: connected with, his writings, and, it is pre- 
ſumed, are fo much; leſs: known than they deſerve to be, 
that it was judged groper to Sue a Ar o of the 
whole. collection. 2 81111 
The Pax Syzcon.havipg: been fiſt need + to the 
Engliſh. reader ſeveral years ago, by the Author of this vor 
lume, 3 in . as ide Rien Fees! is Zh es with 


* 


general 9 of ee 73 1 2 5 
Few. or no criticiſms, on the Linnæan * will = 
found. im theſg pages. No ſyſtem yet invented can; ſtand 
a rigorous examination through all its parts, and Lid: 
Ns was; perhaps, better acquainted; than any other | 
man, with the defects of his own. The ſtudy of nature 
an ſcientific principles, notwithſtanding. the manifold 
improvements of later years, may yet juſtly be conſidered 
as in its infancy, and all arrangements hitherto propoſed, | 
have; in their turns, given way to others. At preſent | 


f 1 the ſyſtem of LIxxæus poſſeſſes the adyantage of a gene: 
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rut uperiority in the public approbation : how. long- it 
may enjoy this pre-eminence, time only can diſcover; 
in the mean vrhile, it would be a more agreeable employ- 
ment to endeavour to ſtrengthen its baſis, ſupply. its de 
iciences, and candidly porxect its errors, than to object to. 
thoſe anomalies e eee ee 5 
be ever inſeparable from artiſtial arrangements; and as to 
natural method, it is as et ic fac unknown, that, in the 
vegetable kingdom Botaniſts themſelves are not. agreed. P 
what: * it at to be eſtabliſhed, | 
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INNAUS, 


4 racing) vor wer -d the er a 4 

AA Swediſh. divine, was born May 24, 1707. 

at Roeſbult, in the province of Smaland, in Sweden, Ag 8 

of which place his father had the cure, when this 
ſon was born, but 1 way ſoon after preferred. to the 


dying in 1748, at che age of 70, he was ſucceeded 
in his cure by another ſon. We are told, in the 
commemoration-ſpeech. on this celebrated man, de- 
livered in his Swedſb majeſty's preſence, befere 
the royal academy of ſciences at Soc, that the 
anceſtors of this family took their ſirnames of 
LixNn us, Lindelius, and Tifander, from a 
Ame tree, or lindeu- tree, yet ſtanding on the fa 
her Linnexs was born; and chat this origin 0 
— taken ar e obje ery 
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living of Srenbribult, in the ſame province, Where 


— 


A —— WS ORG nn — ” Was Seto ns e 
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— 8 n enabled him 
to reform the whole ſeience of natural hiſtory,, ac- 


cumulated, very early 1 in life, ſome of the higheſt 
Honours that await the hoſt ſucceſsful Proficients 


in medical ſcienge; ſince we find that he was made 
profeſſor of phy/it and Botany, in the univerſity of 


Upſal, at the age of 34 and ſix years afterwards, 


phyſician to his ſovereign, the late king Adolphus ; 

who in the year 1753 honoured him ſtill farther, 
by cresting him knight of the order of the Polar 
Star. His honours did not terminate here, for in 


1757 he was ennobled; and in 17756 the preſent 


king of Sweden accepted the reſignation of his 


offre, and rewarded his declining years by dou- 


bling his penſion, and by a liberal donation of 


landed property, ſettled on him and his family. 
- Trſeems: probable, that his father's example firſt 
gave Linneus a taſte: for the ſtudy of nature; 


Who, as he has himſelf informed us, cultivated, as. 


his firſt amuſement, a garden plentifully ſtored with 
plants. Young Linnæus ſoon became acquainted 
with theſe, as well as the indigenous ones of his 


| neighbourhood. Yer, from the ſtraightneſs of his 


father's income, our young naturaliſt was on the 
point of being deſtined to a mechanical employ- 
ment: fortunately, however, this deſign was over- 


ruled. In 1717 he was ſent to ſchool at Mera, 


where, as his opportunities were enlarged, his 


Progreſs in all his. favourite purſuits was propor- 


tionably extended. At this carly period he — 


attention to other branches of natural hiſtor 


vicplarly. to the knowledge of iuecdae in hich, a 
is manifeſt from his oration "ng added. em 


oh SY 57 | very 


% 


N 


E 
very early have * a great proficiency, ſince we 
find that he was not leſs ſucceſsful herein, than in 
that of plants, having given them an arrangement, 
and eſtabliſhed ſuch characters of diſtinction, as 


have been univerſally followed by — ento- 
mologiſts. 


The firſt part a _ a ny Lin- | 
næus received under profeſſor Stobæus, at Lund, in 


Scania, who favoured his inclinations to the ſtudy 
of natural hiſtory, After a reſidence of about a 


year, he removed in 1728 to Up/al. Here he ſoon 


| contracted a cloſe friendſhip. with Artedi, a native 


of the province of Angermannia, who had already 
been four years a ſtudent in that univerſity, and, 
like himſelf, had a ſtrong bent to the ſtudy of na 
tural hiſtory in general, but particularly to Ih- 

thyology. He was moreover well {killed in chemiſtry, 
and not unacquainted with botany, having been the 


7, inventor of that diſtinction in umbelliferous plants, 


ariſing from the differences of the involuerum. 


5 Emulation is the ſoul of improvement, and, heigh- 


tened as it was in this inſtance by friendſhip, 
proved a maſt powerful incentive. Theſe young 
men proſecuted their ſtudies together with uncom- 
mon vigor, mutually cammunicating their obſerva- 
tions, and laying kheir: plans, fo as to aſſiſt each 
other in Ser nn of natural ere 
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1 alſo happy enough to obtain the favour of 
vial. gentlemen of eſtabliſhed character in litera 


e Was in 4 particular manner encouraged 
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Dr. Olaus Cugſus, at thar time profeſſor of divitiity; 
and the reſtorer of natural hiſtery in Sweden; ſince 
ſo diſtinguiſned for oriental learning, and more 
particularly for his Hitrobutaniton, -or: Critical Dif | 
Fertutiont vn the Plants mentioned in Scripture; This 
gentleman is ſaid to have given Lin vu a large 
ſhare of his eſteem, and he was fortunate enough 
to obtain it very early after his removal to Upſal. 
He was at that time meditating his Hierobotanicon, 
and being ſtruck with” the diligence of Linnæus, in 
deſcribing the plants of the Up/al:garden, and his 


extenſive knowledge of their names, fortunately 
For him, at that time involved in difficulües, from 


the narrow circumſtances of his parents, Cehſus not 
only patronized him in a general way, but admitted 
him to his houſe, his table, and his library. Un- | 


der ſuch eficouragement,' it is not ſtrange that our 


author made a rapid progreſs, both in his ſtudies, 
and the eſteem of the profeſſors - in fact, we have 
à very ſtriking proof of his merit and attainments, 
inaſtniuch as we find, that after only two years re- 
ſidence, he was thought ſufficiently qualified to 
give lectures occaſionally from the n n 
in the room of profeſſor Rudbeck. - ISL ALS ME! e 
In the year 1731, che royal academy-of fvlendes 
at Vpſal having for ſome; time meditated the defign 
of improving the natural hiſtory of Sweden a che 


Inſtance particularly of profeſſors Ceſſur and Rud- 


beck, deputed Lixxaus to make the tour of Lap- 
Land, with the ſolt view of exploring the natural 


| Hiſtory we that acetic: Fegion had IE gig 


: and? he gh of: his conſtitution, equally 16- 


CF] 


cominended him. This tour had .been-made for 
the firſt time, with the ſame view. hy, the elder 
Nuubect, in 169g, at the command of Charlis XI; 
brit unfortunately the whole fruit of that expedir 
tion, except two or three copies: of the Cami Rd, | 
periſhed in the dreadful fire of Upſal, in 1702. 
As this expedition could not take place till the 
7 ſucceeding ſummer, LIN us ſpent his; winter wich 
his friends and relations in the ſquth ; and particu- 
larly paid a viſit, in January 1732, to his former 
preceptor Stabæus, at Lund; whom he left in Fe- 
bruary, to viſit his native province of Smaland, and 
returned to Up/al about the middle of April, to 
prepare for his journey. He left Up/a/ the 43th of 
May, and took his route to Gevalia, or Gevels, the 
principal town of Geſtricia, 45 miles diſtant from 
_ Up/al. Hence he traveled through Helſingland, into 
Medalpadia, where he made an excurſion, and aſ- 
cended a remarkable mountain, before he reached 
Hudwickfwald, the chief town of Hel/ingland. From 
hence he went through Anugermaniand, to Hernoſand, 
a fea-port-on the Bothnic gulph, ſeventy miles dif- 
rant from Hudwickſwald. - When he had proceeded 
thus far, he found it proper to retard his journey, 
as the ſpring. was not. ſufficiently advanced; and 
2 this opportunity of viſiting thoſe remarkable 
rns on the ſummit of mount Kale though. at 
the hazard of his life. 

When, LINxZKus ra as in Weſt Bothnia., 
hogs 96 miles from. Hernaſand, he quitzed the 
public toad, and took, his courſe through the 
woods eſt ward, in order firſt to traverſe the moſt 
8 PEW ts + Bring, now come to 


the 


2 3 - 


the country lata gnons particularly the- object 
of his enquiries, equally a ſtranger to the language 
and to the manners of the people, and without 
any aſſociate, he committed himſelf to the hoſpi- 
tality of the inhabitants, and never failed to expe- 
rience it fully. He ſpeaks in ſeveral places, with 
peculiar ſatisfaction, of the innocence and ſimpli- 
city of their lives, and their freedom from diſeaſes. 
In this excurſion, he reached the mountains to- 
wards Norway, and, after encountering g great hard- 
ſhips, returned into Wet Bothria, quite ; exhauſted 
with fatigue. He ſeems to have been much ſtruck 
with the ſingular uſe that the Laplanders make of 
the Pinguicula vulgaris, which we call Butter wort, or 
| Yorkſhire Sanicle: They receive the milk of the 
rein· deer upon the freſh leaves of this plant, which 
they immediately ſtrain off, and ſet aſide, till it 
becomes ſomewhat Werben, and the whole ac- 
quires, in a day or two, a conſiſtence equal to that 
of cream, without ſeparating the ſerum; and by 
this method it becomes an agreeable food. When 
thus Prepared, a ſmall quantity of the ſame has 
the property of rennet, in producing the like 
change on freſl milk. But to return: Our tra- 
veller next viſited Pitha and Lula, upon the gulph 
of Bothnia, from which latter place he took again 
a weſtern route, by proceeding up the river of that 
name, and viſited the ruins of the temple of Fock- 
mock, in Lula-Lapland or Lap- Mart; thence, he tra- 
verſed what is called the Lapland Deſert, deſtitute 
of all villages, cultivation, roads, or any conve- 
niences; inhabited only by a few ſtraggling people, 
* n from the Finlanders, and who 
ſettled 


1 7 1 


Kade in this country in remote ages, ee 
tirely a diſtinct people from the Laplangers.. In. | 
_ this: diſtrict he aſcended a. noted mountain called 
Wallevari, in ſpeaking of which he has given us 
a pleaſant relation of his finding..A. Angular and: 
beautiful new. plant ( Andromeda tetragona). when 
travelling within the arctic circle, with the ſun in 
- his view at midnight, in ſearch of a Lapland hut. 
From hence he eroſſed the Lapland As into 
Finmark, and traverſed the rſs, the. North. $a. 
a5ifar;as Saltere. . ” E EED. | 
Theſe journies 5 > ad. File, bn the , 
Bothnian gulph, to the north ſhore, were Wade on 
„and our traveller was attended by two Lap- 
anders; one his interpreter, and che. gther his 
guide. He tells us that the vigour and ſtrength of 
theſe two men, both. old, and .ſyfficiently loaded 
with his baggage, excited his admiraxion, ſince, they 
appeared quite unhurt by; their labour, ah 
| ke; himſelf, although young and robuſt, was, fre, 
quently: quite , exhauſted... - In. this. japracy; he 
bas wont to fleep under the boat: with which 
they forded the rivers, as a. defence againſt rain, 
and che gnats, which. in the Lapland ſummer are 2 
not leſs teazing than in che torrid zones. In de- 
ſceending one of. theſe tivers, he natrow ly eſcaped 
periſhing by the ovetſetting of the hoar,, and loſt 
many of the natural Teac which be had 
- collected, _ . SABER YE. P12 2 £557 Dellen 2 
N «Lumgus. thus, ſpedt the greater, part 5 che 
| ſummer, in examining this. arctic region, and thoſe 
on which, four years after wards, the 
1 French 
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French vhiloſophers ſecured immortal fame to Sir 
Jaac Newton. At length, after having ſuffered 
incredible fatigues and hardſhips, in climbing pre- 
cipices, paſſing rivers in miſerable boats, ſuffering 
repeated viciſſitudes of extreme heat and cold, 
and not unfrequently hunger and thirſt; he re- 
turned to Tornoa in September. He did not 
take the ſame route from Fornea. as when he 
came into Lapland, having determined to viſit, 
and examine, the country on the eaſtern ſide 
of the Bothnian gulph: his firſt. ſtage, therefore, 
was to Ula, in Eaft Zothnia; from thence to Old 
and New Carkky, 84 miles ſouth from, Ula. He 


cantinued his route through-#aſe,' Chriſtight 172 . 1 4 


and Biorneburgb, to Abo, a ſmall univerſity in 
land. Winter was now ſetting in apace, he there- 
fore croſſed the gulph by the iſland of Hand, and 
arrived at Uyſal in November, after having per- 
formed, and that moſtly on foot, a journey of ten 
degrees of latitude in extent, excluſive of thoſe oo 
viations which ſuch a delign rendered neceſſary. 
The refult of this journey was not publiſhed 
till ſeveral years afterwards; during his reſidenca 
in Holland. For the preſent he only gave in to the 
academy a'Flerula Lapponica, conſiſting of a very 
few pages in the Ala Uypſalienſu for the years 1732 + 
and 1734. In this little catalogue the plants are 
 difpoſed according to the ſyſtern which was after 
wards called the ſexual; and which we ſhould not 
have mentioned here, bot to prove how early Lin- 
nuf had laid the foundation of that method, which 
: he afterwards W up t. to Techy perfection. 11 
| 7 IN OP LES 2 "nie In- 
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ah; 173g he viſited and mc the. ſeveral. 
mines in Sweden, and made himſelf ſo well ac- 

quainted with mineralogy, and the docimaſtic art, | 
that we find he was ſufficiently. qualified to give 
lectures on thofe ſubjects, upon his return to the 
wwiperftp. "The, outlines. of his ſyſtem on mi- 
e * i but he di not exemplify the 
whole until the year 1768. 5 

In the year 1734 Lixn vs was 7 — by | Ra 
Reaterboim, governor of Daletarlia, with. ſeveral 
other naturaliſts, into that province, to inxsſtigate. 
the natural productions of that part of the Se. 
dominions. Each 3 had his pie 


ſervations mn pot a to pews ing &c. ; P but | 
particularly, and as their principal object, the eco- 
nomical and natural hiſtory, and mineralogy. a 
full account of theſe obſervations was intended to 
have been publiſhed, but the deſign was laid aſide... 
It was in this journey that ohr author firſt laid the 
plan of an excellent inſticutſog, which Was after- 
wards ęxecuted in, a certain degree at leaſt, by 
himſelf, with the aſſiſtance of many of his pupils, 
and the reſult publiſhed under the title of Pan 
Suecus, in the ſecong volume of the e 
Aademic. ee 
After the 1 of this expedition, it ap- 8 
| pears: that, Linx@us reſided for a time at Fablun. 
the principal. town in Dalætarlia; where he tells 
us that he taught mineralgy, and the docimaſtic 
art, and practiſed phylic ; and where he was very 
ee treated by 1 Dr, Mobs the phyſician of S 
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the place. It alſo appears, that he contented; at 


this time an intimacy with one of that gentleman's 


daughters, whom he married about five years 


afterwards, u 25 his owe, fo as a Phyſician a at Stock- 
Selm. 

In this journey he erbänded his travels quite 
acroſs the Dalexarlian Alps into Norway; but we 
have no particular account of his diſcoveries in 
that kingdom. From its ſituation, however, in 
the ſame parallels of latitude and 'of longitude, 
nearly, with Sweden, as well as from the face of 
the country, but little variety could be >: nomad | 


and from the Flora Norwegica of Bp. Gunne 


ſince publiſhed, the vegetable productions of 74 
ture appear to be nearly the ſame, except that 


| the Norway coaſt abounds with Jud or fea-wracks, 
not known in the Baltic. 


In the year 173 5, Luxus Let over Hp 


other parts of Sweden, ſome parts of Denmark and 


Germany, and fixed in Holland, where he-chiefly _ 
reſided until his return to Stoctboim, about the 


year 1739. He here took his doctor's degree in 


phyſic, in June 1735. How clearly the great 
Boerbaave ſaw his merit will appear hereafter. 
On the preſent occaſion he ſuſtained a th under 


the title of Hvrornzsis nova de febrium inter- 
mittentium cauſa. It is an enquiry into the cauſes 


of the frequency of that diſtemper in Sweden, 


particularly in Upland, and the ſouth-eaſt parts of 


that kingdom; which he was inclined to attribute 


to a local cauſe, after the moſt minute ſcrutiny | 


into the ſoil and ſituation of thoſe places where 


this diſtemper” was ſo omen d prevalent and 


| ene, 3 


t 1] 

| obſtinare; and. finally n Whether it 

might not be owing to the ſtrong impreg- 
nation of the water with argillacecus particles ? 
Whether or not he afterwards adhered to this 
opinion, we are uncertain, as it is but juſtice 
to obſerve, that he did not republiſh this tract 
himſelf, ſince it was placed at the head of the 
firſt volume of the Amænitates, printed at Ley- 
. den, as we believe, without his knowledge, by 
Dr. Peter Camper. In the mean time we may _ 
obſerve, that howſoever inſufficient this hypotheſis 1 
may be to ſolve the difficulties that have at- | 
tended the ſearch into the remote cauſes of this } 
diſcaſe ; the advocates of the modern theory, re- | 
lating to it, may think the author's facts, of its 
frequency 1 in lo ſituations, confirm and illuſtrate 
in no ſmall degree their own, according to which. 
it is imputed to nen Eng from. moiſt and 
ri ground. 1 

In thus year Linx æus ai publiſhed os rſt 
ſketch of his Syftema Nature, in a very com- 
pendious way, and in the form of tables only, 
in twelve pages in folio. By this it ap 
that he had at a very early period of his life (cer- 
tainly before he was 24 years old) laid the baſis 
of that great ſtructure which he afterwards raiſed; 
not only to the increaſe of his own __ but to 
that of natural ſcience. 

In 1736, Linn@vs came into \ England, ay vi- 
fite+ Dr, Dillenius, the late learned profeſſor at 
—_— whom he. juſtly conſidered as one of the 
fürſt botaniſts! in Europe. He mentions with par- 
 foular ra the civilities he received from him, 

| _ 


„ 
and the privileges he gave him or inſpecting his 
own, and the Sberardian collections of plants. It 
is needleſs to ſay, that he viſited Dr. Martyn, Mr. 
Rand; and Mr. Miller, and that he was in a more 
ſingular manner indebted to the friendſhip. of Dr. 
Jaac Lawſon, He alſo © contracted an intimate 
“ friendſhip with Mr. PeTzs Col LixsoH, which 
vas reciprocally increaſed by a multitude. of 

2 good offices, and continued to the laſt without 
any: diminution.“ Dr. Boerbaaue had furniſhed 
him with letters to our great naturaliſt Sir Hans. 
SLoant; but, it is with regret that we muſt ob. 
ſerve, they did not procure him the reception 
which the warmth of his nene ſeemed 
to %%% ant of Tm ond oor oh oth gala | 
Dr. ne . to Sir an Pines er | 
goration, is preſerved 1 in the Britiſn Muſeum, and 
| runs thus—< LIN NVS, qui bas tibi dabit literas, eſt 
'* wunice dignus te videre, unice dignus a te videri; qui 
<< dos videbit ſimul, videbit hominum par, cui ſimile 
e oix dabit orbis.— This encomium, howſoe ver 
quaintly expreſſed, yet was in ſome meaſure pro- 
phetic of Linnæuss future fame and greatneſs, and 
proves how intimately Boerbaave had penetratec 
into the genius and abilities of our author; and, 
ſtrained as this parallel might be thought, it is 
likely however that the opening of the ſeauul ſyſtem, 
ſo different from Ray's, by which Sir Hans Sloane: 
had always known plants, and particularly the in- 
novations, as they were then called, which Lix- 
Ns had made in altering the names of ſo, warn | 
genera, were rather. the cauſe. of. .that..coolpeſs. w WIA 
which he was received by our excellent naturaliſt. 
de . Probably 
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Probably we have reaſon to regret this circum- 
ſtance; for otherwiſe Linn&vus might have obtained 
an eſtabliſhment in England, as it has been thought 
| he wiſhed to have done; and doubtleſs his op- 
portunities'in this kingdom would have been much 
more favourable to his deſigns, than in thoſe arctic 
regions where he ſpent the remainder of his days. 
In the mean time, we may juſtly infer the exalted 
idea that Linneus had of England, as a land eminently | 
favourable to the i Improvement of ſcience, from that 
compliment which, in a letter to a friend, he after- 
Wards paid to London, when, ſpeaking | of that 
city, he called it Puntum ſaliens in vitello-orbis.”? 
However, the Engliſp naturaliſts may now con- 
gratulate themſelves on having adopted a moſt 
excellent diſciple: of the Zinnean ſchool; who, 
with an illuſtrious affociate, ſhared the perils of 
a navigation round this: globe, incited by thirſt of 
knowledge alone ; and who now enjoys that general 
eſteem among us which is due to his. extenſive 
ſcience, and: to 1 en ene of mind and 
manners. 8 | 
One of the ſh Aeschi dees neg ah 
happened to LIuN Aus, during his; reſidence in 
Holland, aroſe from the patronageꝰof Mr. Clifford, 
in whoſe houſe he lived à conſiderable part 
of his time, being now as it were the child of 
fortune: Exivi patriã triginta ſex: nummis aureis 
Ae une 1 AER e eee With Mr. Cord, 
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however, he enjoyed pleaſures. and. privileges 
ſcarcely at that- time to be met with elſewhere in 
the world; that of a garden excellently ſtored 
with the fineſt exotics, and a library furniſhed 
with almoſt every botanic author of note. How 
happy he found himſelf in this ſituation; thoſe - 
only who have felt the fame. kind of ardour can 
conceive. 

Whilſt in Holland, our. author was recom- 
mended by Boerbaave to fill the place, then va- 
cant, of phyſician to the Dutch ſettlement at Suri- 
nam; but he declined it, on account of his hav- 
ing been educated in ſo oppoſite a climate. He 
recommended, — to that department A 
young German phyſician of great merit, who had 
the misfortune to fall a ſacrifice, partly to the 
climate, and partly perhaps to ill uſage from the 
_ governor, in half a year after his arrival: A 
circumſtance which Linx@vs has very pathe- 
tically lamented in the Flora. Suecica, Ne 515, when 
treating of a plant to n he has . * 
gentleman s name. ; | 

| Beſides being favoured with the punk 
Patronage and friendſhip of Boerbaave and Mr. 
Chfford, as is above-mentioned, our author had alſo 
the pleaſure of being contemporary with, and of 

reckoning among the number of his friends, many 
other learned perſons, who have ſince proved orna- 
ments to their profeſſion, and whoſe merit has 
moſt deſervedly raiſed them to fame a honour. 
Among theſe we. may properly mention Dr. Jabn 
Burman, profeſſor of botany at Amſterdam, whoſe 
name and family are well known in the republic of 

. letters, 
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letters, to whom our author dedicated his Biblio- 
| theca Botanica, having been greatly aſſiſted in com- 
piling that work, by the free acceſs he had to that 
gentleman” s excellent library; Jobn Frederick Grong- 
dius, of Leyden, editor of Clayton's Flora Virginica, 
and who very early adopted Linneus's ſyſtem; 
Baron Van Swieten, late phyſician to the Empreſs 
Queen; Jſaac Lawſon, before: mentioned, after- 
wards one of the phyſicians to the Britiſh army, 
who died much regretted at Oaſterbout, in the year 
1747, and from whom Linneus received ſingular 
and very important civilities; Kramer, ſince well | 
known for an excellent, treatiſe on the Doci- 
maſtic Art; Van Royen, botanic profeſſor at 
Leyden » Lieberkun, of Berlin, famous for. his ſkill 
in microſcopical inſtruments and experiments. On 
this occaſion it is not foreign to our plan to 
remark, that LIx x us, being preſent with ſeveral 
of theſe gentlemen, at a meeting when the latter 
was exhibiting the animalcules in /emine maſculino, 
openly. declared his opinion, that theſe molecule 
were not true animalcules; and he appears ever 
afterwards to have retained the ſame opinion re- 
lating to them. To theſe may be added alſo the 
names of Albinus and Gaubius, and of others, were 
it requiſite, to ſhew that our author's talents. had 
very early rendered him conſpicuous, and gained 
him the regard of all thoſe who cultivated and 
patronized any branch of medical ſcience * and £0 
which, doubtleſs, the ſingular notice with which 
See ane Fs did not a lictle contre: 
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Mr. C5 ford, nl as it ſhould ſeem, when he re- 


lided with Yan Royen, at Leyden, ** had a long 
and dangerous fit of ſickneſs; and upon his re- 
covery, went to Paris, where he was properly 
entertained by the Juſſieu s, at that time the firſt 
botaniſts in France. The opportunity this gave 
him of inſpecting the Herbaria of Surian and Tour- 
nefort, and thoſe of the above-named gentlemen, 
afforded him great ſatisfaction. He had intended 
to have gone from thence into Germam, to viſit 


| Ludwig, and the celebrated HALLER, with whom 


he was in cloſe correſpondence; but he was 
not able to compleat this part of his intended 
route, and was von” to return without this 
e, 9 

Our author did not fal to il himſelf of 


every advantage, that acceſs to the ſeveral muſeums. 
of this country afforded him, in every branch of 


natural hiſtory ; and the number and importance 
of his publications, during this abſence from his 
native country, ſufficiently demonſtrate that fund 


of knowledge which he muſt have imbibed before, 
and no leſs teſtify his extraordinary application. 


As theſe works laid the foundation of his future 


fame, and diſtinguiſhed character, it will be incum- 
bent on us to enumerate them, and give a brief 
account of each, as nearly as we can in the order 


of time in which they were publiſhed, before we 


accompany our author into Sweden; whither he 


returned to receive at e N. the ene of 15 
merit. 


The firſt of FR was the IEF Naroia, 


Foe regna is Nature Softematice propeſita, er 


- claſſes, 


the 


claſſes, nr, 3 a 'ſpicies. Lugd. Bat. 1935; fol: 
PP; 14; in Latin, with the Sw2d//5 names annexed! 
As thifs is little mote tan the general ourlinꝭs of his 
work; we thall reſerve æ fuller accbuft r it 611 we 
come to the enlarged editibnis; in which it was fully 
exemplified by the inttodgcrion of the Poribr. 8 
 Foxbattentk Bor RNA, qu major bperum 
pHrodlrbini inſtar, thiorints Semis Botanices per breves 


Apbori ſmos tradunt. Amt. 1736, 12˙, pp: 35. The 


ſcience of botany is in this work reduced to 365 


aphoriſms, or canons; and what Set bas Calviſius 

has ſaid of Ptolemy* s canon, mutatis mutundis, may 
be truly ſaid of this work. O Onni auro pretioff for eft, 

ft dudum inntuiſſet; nee adeo in diverſas fettas BoTa- 

NIC abiiſent, fed\Rts BoTanicz, multo melius ſe 


hbaberent. It paſſed through ſeverat editions, and 


was publiſhed with a comment upon each aphoriſm 
in 1751, under the title of . me Nd ga i 


| hereafter to be noticed. oy 


SES. os 


4 plantis dan que edit, 5. OT Nene 1 8 


naturale in claſſes, ordines, genera et ſpecies diſpoſitos, 
additis editionis loco, tempore, forma, lingua. Amſt. 


1736, 12“, pp. 153, and afterwards in 85, 1751, 


much enlarged. Botanic writers are in this work 
diſtributed into 16 claſſes, and it is by no means 


ſo re as 1 5 be peed from. the 


FS. 


gi vera we his terms 5 in his ro ke 


We writings. 
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wricings- | The preface contains a mort hiſtory of 
the riſe and progreſs of botany, and an acknow- 


| ledgment of the aid the author received in the 


compilation of this work, by his free acceſs to the 
libraries of Mr. Sprekelſen at Hamburgh, Dr. Gro- 


novius at Leyden, and particularly to thoſe of his 5 


patron Mr. Clifford, and Dr. Burman, profeſſor of 


botany at Amſterdam. Authors are called in this 


work as follows: 


2. Commentatores. 10. Pen. 

3 Lacbniographi. 11. Stematics. | 
4. Deſcriptores. 12. Nomenclatores. 
5. e 13. Anatomici. | 
6. Curio, 8 7 Hortulani. 
N Admiſte. ho k 5. Medici. oe 22G 

8. Florifte. Ty 26. Auomali. 7 aw 


| Subjoined to the laſt edition, we have a biogra- 


phical table, exhibiting, in chronological order, the 


names of 139 botanic authors, from the time of 


Avicenna ing81, to Mr. Cateſty in 1740, ſpecifying, 
wherever it was poſſible, the FEA. of HET * 


+ 


* and death. 
The flowering of the Plantain or ber (A 


paradj ifaaca) this year, a thing not ſeen in Europe 


before more than thrice, in the garden of our au- 
thor's patron M. Clifford, produced a compleat hifs 
tory of that plant from Lixxæus's pen, under the 
title of Musa CLIFFORTIANA. florens Hartecampi 
1736 prope Harlemum. Lugd. Bat. 4, pp. 46. This 


piece is drawn up with the utmoſt preciſion, ac- 


cording to the author's own Methodus Demonſtrandi, 


Printed | 


19 1 
printed at the cu of the Hſtema, and is a model 
for Monograpbers ig this way. It is embelliſhed 
with two plates, one repreſenting the plant at large: 
the other, the parts of fructification ſeparately. 
.  GenzrRa PLANTARUM -eorumque Charafteres na. 
. Furdles ſecundum numerum; figuram, fitum, et proportio- 


nem, omnium fructiſicationis partium. Eligd. Bat. 1737 
8˙, pp. 384. In this work, which exhibits. what 
Linnzvus has called the natural charafters of the 


genera of plants, the claſſes are eſtabliſhed upon 
the number or fituation, or. both conjointly, of the 
ftamina, analogically conſidered as the male parts; 
and the orders or ſubdiviſions of the claſſes, upon 
the piſtils, analogous to the female parts: and the 
"genera themſelves: from the agreement of all the 
parts of fructification compared with each other, 
as they agree in number, figure, ſituation, and pro- 
portion. Hence the Limæan characters of plants 


are applicable to any claſſical method founded on 


the parts of fructific ation alone, in which reſpect 


they have the advantage over thoſe of all foregoing 


Vriters, and will probably ſtand firm, even al- 
though the claffical part of the ſyſtem ſhould be ſet 


aſide. This is to be conſidered as one of the capital 


of Linnæus's works. He tells us, that before the 


publication of the firſt edition, he had examined the 
characters of 8000 flowers. Thoſe alone who have 


been accuſtomed to examine plants with a ſcientific 


view can judge how arduous this undertaking 


muſt have been, arid how great the application 
that he muſt neceſſarily have beſtowed thereon, and 
that at an early period of life. Neither can any 

others e admire that accuracy with which 
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to great a number of flowers have bets examined 


and compared, or ſee the aptitude. of that aſſem- 
blage of terms, which were invented by Linxnzvs, 


to expreſs the different ure, Aruation, and Pro- 


portion, that exiſt in ſuch a variety. of ſubjects. If 


this was a proper place to expatiate upon this ſub- 
ject, by extending the idea to all that Linwavs 
has done, reſpecting every other part of plants, as 
conſidered in their ſpecific diſtinctions, it muſt ſtill 
farther exalt the merit of the author, and place him 
above all praiſe. At the latter end of this work 
was given the general plan of a ſyſtem invented. 
by Lixxæus, and founded upon the different 
kinds, and arrangement, of the calix or cup of the 
flower, in plants: but this was omitted in the lat- 


ter editions. Alſo a fragment of that Primus " 
ullimum in botany, the natural method. 


The firſt edition of this book contained 935 


| yenera: the ſixth and laſt, at Sractbolm, in 1764, 


hath extended the number to 1239, and the 
Mantiſſæ ſince to 1336. It has been thought 
by ſome, that the firſt idea of the ſexual me. 
thod was received from the writings- of Jungius, 


- learned profeſſor, firſt at Helmftudt, and afters | 


wards refer of the Gymnaſium at  Hamburghz 
where he died in 1657, and whoſe works contain 


an uncommon diſplay of original obſervations on 


the ſubject of plants; and prove him to have beet 


a moſt accurate obſerver of nature. He has not 
only diſcriminated with peculiar nicety, the ſtruc- 
ture, and ſeveral parts of plants, but he hath alſo, 
with equal judgment, ſhewn the impropriety of 
1 of "e old. SE and: — diſtinc- 


tions, 


tions, and has given rules for 8 them anew, 
that have been of the greateſt ſervice to his ſugs 

ceſſors in the ſcience, and of which they have not 
failed to avail themſelves. But Jungius did not, 
however, exhibit any plan, by which it appears 
that he laid the baſis either of the ſexual, or any 
other ſyſtem. | 

Before the concluſion of = ER year ( 1737) = 
our author publiſhed the CoroLLariuM GENERUM, 
cui accedit MeTropus SEXUALIs, in 8*; the for- 

mer contained only the addition of ſixty 1 new genera 
of plants; all which were taken into the next 
edition of the foregoing book; and the latter ex- 
hibits a brief view of the ſexual ſyſtem, as far as 
reſpects the claſſes and orders. Neither would it be of 
importance to mention a ſmall piece publiſhed in 
the ſame year, during his reſidence with Mr. Clf- 
ard, under the title of ViripariuM CLIFFORTIA- 
vun, were it not incumbent on us to mention all 
that came from our author's pen. 


In this year, 1737, appeared likewiſe the reſult 
of the Lapland expedition, as far, at leaſt, as re- 
lates to the plants of that country ; for we are now 
deprived of the expectation of ever ſeeing. the 
| Lachefis Lapponica, intended to complete our au- 

thor's hiſtory of this country through all its parts. 
This volume includes the plants of a tract of 
country not leſs than 100 Swediſe miles (nearly 
equal to 600 Engliþ) in length, and 50 in breadth, 
under the title of FLORA LAPPONICA, exbibens Plan- 
ras per Lapponiam creſcentes, ſecundum Hſtemu ſexual, Ro 
colleftas in itinere impenſis Societatis regia Litteraria 
a Scientiarym Saarl as. 1732 infiruto, additis ſono» - 

ng „ w 
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3 et locis natalibus omnium, deferiptionibus 4 
Jiguris rariorum, viribus medicatis et æconomicis Pluri- 
marum. Amſt. 1737, 8”, pp. 372, tab. 12. This 
work is much more than a bare enymeration of 
ſynonyms; the preface contains an account of the 
author's journey, and his acknowledgment to the 
members of a literary. ſociety, by whoſe munifi- 
cence this work was adorned with the plates, on 
which are engraven 58 of the more rare, and 
chiefly -alpine plants. This Is preceded by ad- 
ditional Prolegomena, in which the geographic and 
natural deſcription of the country is ſet forth, and 
the difference between the Aus and the Deſart dif- 
tinctly markęd; concluding with ſome obſervations 
on alpine plants 1 in general. The work is interſperſed 
with many very curious obſervations relating to 
the inhabitants, their ſimplicity of life and man- 
ners, their diſeaſes; the animals of the country; 
the medical tand economical uſes of many of the 
plants; deſcriptions: at large of ſuch as were not. 
well deſcribed before; and ern l obſervations, in 
a botanical way, upon others. 

To inſtance briefly a few only of our author's 

obſervations. Under 

| N* 16. The dropſy yery frequent in \ Eft Both- 
nia; owing to the intemperate uſe of ſpirits. 
Ne. 22. The down of the Cotton Groſs, uſed for 
bedding among the poor, inſtead of featherrs. 
Ne 62. Aſtoniſhing growth of the Great Plantain. 
The ſpikes 4 or 5j feet high. In other firuations, 
the whole plant pot an inch. 

Ne go. The wretched inhabitants e 
eben « to make bread of the roots of the Marſh 
| | Trefoil. 


( 23 ] 
 Trefoil. The ſcurvy unknown in Lapland; although 
vegetable productions have ſcarcely any ſhare in 
the Lapland diet, which is almoſt wholly the recent 
fleſh of the rein- deer: a fact which Sir John Pringle 
has made good uſe of, among others, in his diſ- 
courſe „On the means s of preſerving the health of 


” mariners.” 
Ne 101. Symptoms of the Colica Lapponica, 


ee Noſol. II. p. 103) a moſt excruciating _ 


diſeaſe, for which the e uſe the root of 
Angelica. 
Ne 103. The deleterious effects of the Gele 


viroſa, Water Hemlock, largely diſcuſſed. 
N' 136. The pernicious effects of the Aathericum 


ofifragum, Lancaſhire Aſphodel, on ſheep- 
Ne 143, 144, 145. Manifold ufes of "he black 


and red Whortleberries, and Cranberries, 
Ne 160. Various economical uſes of the Andro- | 
meda polifolia, Marſh Ciſtus. | 

Ne 200, Obſervations on the gout, whether owing 
to the uſe of ſpirituous and fermented liquors. - 

Reflections on the 18 8 and 3 of the Lap- 
landers. 

Ne 311. The Achilles 3 Ms lefolium, Yarrow, uſed 
| ſometimes in Dalekarlia inſtead of hops, and oa 

to render the drink very intoxicating. ' 
N“ 328. Singular economical uſes of the Caries 
5 or Sedges, amongſt the Laplanders. 

Ne 341, 342. Uſes of the  Birch-tree; and-+ ahe 
Dwarf Birch, beyond almoſt all others. The thick 
woods of this tree frequently ſer on fire by;light- 
ping, and conſumed for miles. Moxa of the:Lap- 

5 255 4 —Y * landers 
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landers DINE! from a part of this tree : hair 
univerſal remedy in painful diſeaſes. * 

N? 345. The leaves of Sparganium vataps, Bur- 
reed, preferred by horned cattle and horſes ta other 
graſs. Obſervations on the immenſe number. of 
Water Fowl, and . aden, in Tanten W on e 
migration. 

N* 395. Uſes of the ab be commune, or 
Golden Maidenhair; and N' 415, thoſe of the 
Sphagnum Paluſtre, or Bog - Moſs, among the Lap- 
land women ; to which he has annexed ſome curidus 

obſervations relating to the ſtate of the menſtrual 
evacuations in the ſex, in thoſe northern regions. 

Ne 437. Obſervations on the rein-deer, and their 
food, the Eichen rangiferinus. 

Ne 445. On the Lichen iſſandicus, o which 
M. Scopoli has of late written largely. 

Ne 517. In treating on the Agarics, be recites 
| the baneful effects of the Oeſtrus Tarandi, Gade fly, 
on the whole economy of the rein- deer. More 
7 largely diſcuſſed in the Amanitates.- Hut to re- 
- turn: -: 

In this work, moreover, our author has firk 
exemplified, what he ever afterwards laboured to 
bring to its greateſt perfection, in all his Writings, 
and particularly in the Species Plantarum, a work 
not publiſhed till ſixteen years afterwards, the /pe- 
ic names of plants, not taken, as had been cuſtom- 
ary. with former authors, from the colour of the 
flower, relative ſize of the plant, ſmell, taſte, place 
of growth, time of flowering, name of the diſ- 
5 heren virtues, uy duration; none of which are 
- V | . 


1 25 J 
f. uſficiently permanent : but from thoſe invariable 
and eſſential parts, whieh fully and clearly diſtin. 
guiſh each ſpecies under the ſame genus, and in 
the compals of ten or twelve wards convey ſuch 
an idea of the plant intended, as will more effec- 
tually diſtinguiſh it, than the verbeſe deſcriptions of 
many foregoing g authors, Lanx@vs has taken in⸗ 
credible pains with this part of his ſyſtem, which | 
| is certainly as difficult as any . that leads to. the 
perfection of the ſcience, ſince it depends upon a 
nice inſpection of every /pecies belonging to each 
genus, and of every aftual variety belopgiog to eh. | 
ecies. | 
* The plants of Lapland are but few, nat argiount- 
ing to more than 537 ſpecies ; and in this number 
are included upwards of an hundred diſcovered by 
| Linneas in this journey, not known to be nati yes 
of Sweden before; and of which ſome were non 
deſcripts: among 5 former, there ſeems to be a 
propriety in mentioning ſpecially the Campanula 
ferpyll Folia, or thyme· leaved Bell-Hower, which, 
as it turned out to be a new genus, was e 
to our author by Dr. J. Cronovius, and engrave 
| in this volume by the name of LIN N AI 
No part of LIxxæus's writings had given more 
offence to the contemporary botaniſts, than the 
liberty he had taken in changing the generic names 
of plants, which. had . 50 taken place in 
many inſtances, from the rules eſtabliſhed by.. the 


Fundamenta. Even Di1LLewtvs Was by no means 
reconciled to this innovation. Linngvs, who had 
entertained an high opinion of, our Engls 22 pro- 


8 K . ſaid of ns 92 in 4 42 ig 5 | 
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genera turat, vel intelligit præterquam | Dillenis — 
probably, therefore, dedicated to him his next 
publieation, the CR ie BorTanica, in qua No- 
nina Plantarum generica, t ſpecifita, et variantia exa- 
mind ſubjiciuntur, ſelectiora confirmantur, indignd re-. 
Jikiunmur, ſimulque doctrina circa Denominationem Plan- 
tarum traditur. Lugd. Bat. 1737, 8*, pp. 270. This 
is a large comment upon the 7th, 8th, th, and 10th 
parts of the Fundamenta, from Aphoriſm 210 to 324 
incluſive; in which he has amply explained a all his 
reafons for theſe alterations; and there were at that 
time many who ſaw the juſtice of his remarks.” 
Ludwig ſays, when ſpeaking of this work rigo- 
roſus quidem, ed ſepiſſme felix botanicorum cenſor et.” 
The work is rendered TOR applicable to uſe, by - 
two excellent indexes. 

LIN N Aus printed, at the Fe 5 REY volume, 
Diſcurſus de introducenda i in ſebolas et gymmaſia a Hi iſto- | 
riæ naturalis lectione, pp. 24, written by Dr. Bro- 
Wallius, who afterwards defended very ably the 
fyſtem of Limneus againſt profeſſor Stegeſbeck of 
Peterſburgh... Dol 

In 1737 was likewiſe publiſhed the moſt ſ plendid” 
of all our author's writings, the Hortus Ci Fortianus 
Plantas enbibens quas in Hortis tam vivis quam ſiccis 
Harrecanpi in Hollandia, coluit Vir Nob. et Gen. Geor- 
gius Clifford, F. UV. D. reduftis varietatibus ad ſpecies, | 
ſpeciebus © ad genera, generibus ad 72 adjettis locix 
Plantarum natalibus, differentiiſque pecierum. Amſt, 
1737, fol. pp. 301, t. 32- As. this book was 
printed at the expence of Mr. Clifford, it is orna- 
mented with an elegant frontiſpiece, and adorned. 


with ſome of the fineſt | ne of plants that 
| are 


. 
are extant, the drawings for which were made with 

all poſſible accuracy by the late Mr. Ebret. By 
the munificence of Mr. Clifford. many of the eele- 

| brated botaniſts received a preſent of this book. 
How rich this garden was in plants, the book will 
teſtify. They are arranged, as in all our author's 
fucceeding works, in the ſexual method; the varie-- 
ties are reduced to their ſeveral ſpecies, the natural 
places of the plants are particularly noticed, many 
new genera, and ſpecies under former genera, are 
introduced, with their deſcriptions at large, and 
curious obſervations interſperſed thiGughour the 
whole. And, what muſt have been more eſpeci- 
ally acceptable roYhidſe who began to reliſſi our 
author's ſyſtem, was; the farther exemplification 
of his ſpecific characters, which the vaſt number of 
plants included in this work neceſſarily led to. 
Add to this, that from the copiqus number of 
ſynonyms, it is almoſt a pinar of every plant therein 
mentioned; and on this account, as well as others, ; 
will yet retain its. value, though ſuperſeded. in. a 
85 great degree by the Species Nlantarum. To the 
eurious and critical botaniſt alſo it is no ſmall 


fatis faction now, to ſee in this volume, compared 


with later works, the progreſs of the author'swCn 
knowledge, manifeſt by the removes and altera - 
tions that better informition enabledꝭ him to 
make. In the dedication oui author enumefates 
thoſe patrons who have culſivatedd botanical gar- 
dens ſo greatly to the emolument of the ſeience 2 
he gives a liſt of the CMortian library, and an- 
nexes two tables, with explanations of all the 


Variety of n according r his new: Ken. 
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of defining 158 This addition was very neceſ- 
ſary, as the number of plants ſynonymed in this 


volume amounts to near 2,500. We conclude 


with Geſuer's opinion of | this: work, in a letter 


to the celebrated Haller- Opus ſane egregium 


Vel acernimi Judicii, nec minoris eruditionis, quo dif- 
* ficulter botanicus carebit. — Mibi perplacet ab eo in 
* -nomimnibies Jpecternm notas earum  eſſentiales exhiberi, 
guad ante vir quiſquam botanicus reste præſtitit. ? 

The laſt book which Lixxævs publiſhed. of 
his own, during his ſtay in Holland, was the 
CLassts PLANTARUM, %% 2 Plantarum om- 
nia a fruftificatione deſumta, quoram 16 univerſalia 


4 13 partialia, compendicſe ropoſita ſecundum claſſes, 


ordines et nomina generica, cum clave cujuſuis netbodi 
et ſynonymis genericis. Lugd. Bat. 1738, pp. 636. 
This work is a very large illuſtration of the ſecond 
part of the ne, from aphoriſm 53 to 78, 
and contains a compendious and uſeful view of 
all the ſyſtems of botany, or methods of claſſing 
plants, both general and partial, from Cæſalpinus, 
in 1583, who is conſidered zas the inventor, to 
Linx us himſelf in 173 5. To the generical 
name in every ſyſtem, he has added that by which 


it ſtands in his own, which is a great advantage 
in the uſe of this book. A new edition, with. 


the requiſite additions, would be very acceptable 


to the public even now. The ſyſtems at large 


that are diſplayed in this book, are thoſe of Cz{al- 


pinus, Morifon, Ray, Knaut, Herman, and Boerhaave, 
founded on the fruit: Riviuus, ' Ruppius, Ludevig, 


and Knaut; on the number of petals in the flower; 
e and Poutedera, on the: figurs of the 


fame: : 
\ 


LE 295] : 
ſame: andiof Magnol- and LIN NUB, on tlie cup 
of the flower. After theſs follow Lu u 
ſexual ſyſtem, and his fragments oß dhe natural 
method; We ſay-norhing of the arrãugement dt 
partivuiur claſſes, ſuch are the cage Hewers, the, 
 umballiferous plants, the grarunadteus, the ferns, & 
A very large index, referring to every e. in 
each ſyſtem, concludes the volume. | 
Linus, whillt in Hollaud, ſuſtained. 0 pern | 
ſevere loſs in the premature death of his friend 
and: fellom ſtudent Artedi ] with. whom, as has 
been before obſerved, he had contracted the firmeſt 
friendſhip whilſt they reſided at Uyſal; inſomuch | 
that they had, in caſe of death, mutually be. 
queathed to each other their manuſctipts and 
colleckions in natural hiſtory. -Arteds: had been 
particularly aſſiduous in arranging anew, and 
deſcribing all ſuch fiſhes as had fallen under Hias) 
on inſpection; and had takew!anvoyage to- EN 
land in 1734, to give more perfection to his plan 
Our author, after his death, procured; though wih 
_ ſome! difficulty,” all Artedi's papers, and pur; the 
 finfſhihg hand to them, and © ubliſhed them 2 
Teyden in 1738, in octavo, under the title f 
Petri Arledi, Sueci Medici, Ilenrn vo: fo. 
opera omnia de piſcibus, ſciliret Biblibtberu abo 
logica., Philoſophia 'Ichthyologies , - Genera: Paci , 
Synonymia Specierum;  Deſcriptiones Spetierum, O 
na in hoc genere perfectiora quam antes ulld. Pei 
lama vinditavit, recognovit, cooptavity et edidit, Caras 
tus Linnzzvus. In this. work fiſhes are arranged: | 
in an entire new method, and which our author 
8 with little or ao variation, and. contin 


through 
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through al che 3 editions of his Sytem to 
the tenth; when he removed the cetaceous order 
into the claſs of the mammalia; and inſtead of re- 
taining in the remaining orders the diſtinctions 
axiſing from the bony or cartilaginous texture of 
the Jus; he eſtabliſhed them on the ſituation of 
the ventral fins, whichhe”tonſiders as analogous. 
to the: feet in other animals, as they are placed 
either Os vndergeath, or r che de 
Jos. i FG 30 ; 
In this week Wee His exhibited an influiteiof 
genius, labour, and application, that cannot fail 
ts excite the greateſt regret at his early death. 
He has given to [cb:hyology that degree of perfec- 
tion which his friend afterwards extended through, 
all the animal kingdom, and which muſt remain 
a laſting monument of his abilities. In parti- 
cular; his deſcriptions of the indigenous fiſhes of 
Sweden, are ſcientific to a degree that had never. 
before been ſeen; and we cannot ſufficiently ad- 
mire” the pains he muſt have taken to extricate 
the ſynonyms from every author on the ſubject. 
Artedi, after his return from England, was re- 
tained, at the recommendation of Lixx us, by 
Seba of Amſterdam, to complete that part of his 
Theſaurus relating to fiſhes, and was unfortunately 
drowned in one of the canals in that city. Lin- 
nus, in a ſhort account of the author's life, has 
lamented his untimely deceaſe, in a matiner which 
* _ *_ does no lefs honour to his friend FONG to his One : 
feelings. ns 
We muſt now accompany dur author into; 
1 Sweden, whither he returned about the latter 2 
e 0 


dS 


py” the year 1738, or the beginning of the next, 
and ſettled.as/a phyſician at; Staatbholm, where he 


ſeems to have met with conſiderahle oppoſition, 
and was oppreſſed with many diſfleultieg; all of : 


which at length he overcan, aandagot into ex- 
1 tenſive; practice,; and, ſoon after his ſettlement, 
married the lady before ſpoken of. By the 


intereſt of Count Teſſin, who was afterwards 


his. great patron, and even procured medals to 

be ſtruck in honour of him, he obtained tlie 
rank of phyſician to the fleet, and a ſtipend from 
the citizens for giving lectures in botany. And 
What at this time eſpecially was highly favourable 


to the advancement of his character and fame, 
by giving him an opportunity of, diſplaying. his 


abilities, was the eſtabliſnment of the Royal 


Academy of Sciences at Stockhalm'z of which Lin- 
NTus was conſtituted the firſt. preſident, and to 
' which eſtabliſhment the king granted ſeveral” pri- 


| vileges, particularly that of fte poſtage te all pa- 
Pers directed to the ſeeretary. By the rules of the 
academy. the preſident held his place but three 


months, at the expiration of which, he __ | 


his ORaT191; de. memorabilibus in Inſetis, Oct. 3, 
17393 in which he endeavours to excite an atten- 
tion and enquiry into the knowledge of infects, by 
diſplaying the many ſingular phenomens that. occur, 
in contemplating the nature of thoſe animals, and 
by pointing out, in a variety of inſtances, their 
uſefulneſs to mankind in bern, _— 0 Jokbe 
ee of nature in general. HL 
During all this time, however, Tango appears 


to * had his eye upon the botanie and medical 


chair 


„ 
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chair at 7% at this time occupied by. Rather 
who was far advanced in life. We learn n= 


deecb that he was ſo intent on purſuing, hd per- 
feibg,: his great deſigns in the advancement of 
his favourite ſtudy of nature, that he had deter- 
mined, if he failed: in procuring the profeſſorſhip 
_ atiUpſal, to accept the offer that had been made 
ta him by Haller, of filling the dotanie chart 
at Gottingen. However, in couffe of time, he 
obtained his wiſh, In the year 1741, upon the fe“ 
ſignation of Roberg, he was conſtituted joint pro- 
feſſor of phyſic, and phyſician to the king, with 
| Roſen, who had been appointed in the preceding 
year on the death of Rudbeck; Theſe two col! 
| leagues agreed to divide the medical departments 
between them; and their choice Was eonfirmed by 
the univerſity; | Roſen took anatomy, phyſiology; 
pathology, and the therapeutic part Erynavs; 
natural hiſtory, botany materia age ths dieerie | 
part, and. the diagnoffs morborum. of ET 
During the interval of his . en 
holm to Upſal, in conſequence of this appointment; 


our profeſſor was deputed by the ſtates of "the 
kingdom, to make à tour to the iſlands of Gi“ 


and Gotbland, in the Baltic, attended by ſix of the 
pupils, commiſſioned to make fuch enquiries 44 


might tend to improve agriculture, and arts, in the 


kingdom; to which the Swediſpb nation had för 
ſome time paid a particular attention; awakened, 
as it were, by the deſolating wars of Charley the 
XIIth, to extend their commerce, and cultivate 
1 8 of eee oo alu of this — — was * 
* 


1 


the States, and was erde communicated 0 
ther publie. 
LixN us, on his; . e an the pro- 
feflorſhip, and pronounced before the univerſity his 
ORaTiON de - Peregrinationum intra Patriam neceſ- 
ſitate, Oct. 17, 1741; in which he forcibly diſplays 
the uſefulneſs of ſuch excurſions, by pointing out to 
_ the. ſtudents. that vaſt field of objects which their 
country held out to their cultivation; whether in 
geography, phyſics, mineralogy, botany, zoglogy, 
or economics; and by ſhewing the benefit that 
muſt accrue to themſelves and their country as re- 
wards to their diligence. That animated ſpirit 
-which runs through the whole of this compoſition, 
renders it one of, the moſt pleaſing and inſtructive 
of all our author's productions. That intimate 
knowledge which LIN us himſelf had acquired 
of his: own country by his repeated travels (fraught 
as he was too with every requiſite for making uſe- 
ful obſervations) enabled him to point out with 
the utmoſt preciſion the moſt proper objects of 
inveſtigation, in every part of nature; and his 
love to his country gave a zeal to his wifhes, that 
ſhewed him on this occaſion to great advan- 
tage 3 not to add, the aid ariſing from that. ſelf- 
congratulation, which he muſt. feel, having juſt 
gained, by his late hinten, the, ſummit of his 
wiſhes. es e 0 8 
5 The ; Lapis _ ee 
x, PP. 284, were printed at :S/ockhoim; in 1746. 
in the Swediſh. language 3 as was allo. the ITE 
Pe in 1781, 8*, pp. 433. We cannot 
* regratting that theſe Diners have not made 
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However, he went much farther: than his eemmif- 


a3 


their- appearance in the -Zngh/b, or \-ſore--other 
language befides that of Stoeden; for though, in a 
eeuntry cultivated like ours, many hints, perhaps, 
might not be drawn from theſe volumes, of real 
importance to agriculture Bere; yet they are ſo 


replete with curious and philoſophical: obſerva- 


tions, that they could not fait to be an acceptable 


preſent to the public; as the general ſcope of 


theſe volumes is to adapt natural hiſtory to eco 
nomical purpoſes. In the Ter Gotbhlundicum et 


_ Elndicum, Linxzvs's inſtructions were di- 


rected principally to thefe particulars : He 


was to endeavour to find ſome kind of earth 


proper for making 'pottery-ware in imitatien of 
the porcelaine of China: he was to notice every 


Production of nature that might ſuperſede de 
neceſſity of the importation ef any artiele, 


uſed either in phyſic or manufactures: and in 
Fine, he was to have a regard to every part of 
natural hiſtory. In the execution of his plan, 


nion extended, having interſperſed à number of 
obſervations relating to the antiquities of theſe | 
iſlands, the mechanic arts, to the maten the 
people; their fiſhery, and various other articles. 
He was, as might reaſonably de expected, un- 
ſucceſsful in the firſt part of his cmemiſſtan, 
Lacs the two iſlands are almoſt entirely 
poſed of limeſton or corel rocks, which abound 


| an a remarkable degree- in che Baltic. 13 10 


s A proof of the little attention . been 
ral hiſtory in Swedes, we may obſerve, 
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that our author i int ; Jourpey di N ali 
19 plants, Which ee were pgs: known, 10 
be indigenous; many of which, were ſuch as are 


4 uſed i in Phyſic, and i ma dyeing. ; He pointed ou iQ 


the natives: ſeveral plants of great uſe in 1 
economy. 


planting the Sea · reed graſs (Arund, 22 ria] to 
arreſt the ſand, and form foil on the ſhores 3 to 


which it is extremely well adapted by the length 
of the roots. Ia the Tres. Deen, Ken 


N 


the ny 8 of the wool! in an aka br. 4 


in which was perfectly diſtinguiſhed the 


winters of 1578, 1687, and 1709, by the narrow- 
neſs of the circles in thoſe years. He deſeribes 
the proceſs. for making tar, as practiſed by theſe 
iſlanders; and further, interſperſes many obſerva- 
| tions relating to mineralogy in general; to iron 


in particular, with Which een abounds; de- 


ſcribes. the iron mountain Taberg, (Sea Pbil. | 
Trane. val. xlix. p. 30.) the alum mines off 
Mackleby'; the Poma chryſtallina, or aitites mano. 


raus, Which Arat the Keen, 6 
tals, Se. | 


In the 1 ee | PE in 174% 
our author treats largely on the cultute of marſhy . 


£ 1 an the uſeſul and noxious herbs, for 
4 5 the Shaker, ſuppoſed to be the Phell 
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ſhewed them the advantage. of 


ee Hemock, Which it *. 
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CT nttatrty £ decreaſing. 
| bis alſo to diſcuſs the I 32d ſection of the 
Philo oſophia—Iiitio io rerum ex omni ſpecie viventium 
- unicum ſeruſ par creatum fuiſſe ſuadet ratio.—The 
viſible receſſion of the waters of the ſea in divers 
Parts of the earth, particularly apparent in the 
Ballic, had inclied the Swediſb Philoſophers to 
this opinion of Sir auc Newton's. 
- bf the Phjloſophia, he thinks naturally deducible 
From the foregoing hypotheſis, and neceſſarily ſo 
from the Mſaio hiſtory. In ſolving the difficul- 
ties attending the latter part of the hy pothelis, , he 
zs led by his ſubject to enter largely into a part of 
the economy of nature, which renders his diſ- 
intereſting, independently: of all con- 
jectures relating to the main argument: this re- 
lates to the various ways in which vegetables are 
dliſſeminated, and by which they find their way 
00 every part of the globe. To this effect winds, 
rain; rivers, the ſea, animals, &cc. are all ſubſer- 
vient, as well as the various ſtructure 
perties of the feeds themſelves ; in illuſtrating 
| Fhick' laſt affair the profeſſor his taken great 
Palins, and conſtructed tables of the genera, founded 
ön cheſe different Properties of the ſeeds. In the 
ene this ee our author turns the 
| attention 


courſe highly 


t 36 7 | 
en 1 5215 ue Uechübn of <onferring: a degree on 
Pr: J. Wetman, the profeſſor delivered his third 
"Or ATION © d Teburis habitabilis + incremento ; an 
* elaborate” and ingenious defence of that by po- 
theſis, Which Sir Hfaat Newton, and ſeveral. other 
iloſopitrs; *have inclined; to, That the pro- 
portion of water on the lobe of this earth is 
This leads the pro- 


i 


The poſition 


e and pro- 


in natural hiſtory and philoſophy. s ſuch were 


; iin 4 1 


1 7 1 


Atention of his readers to ſome of the more re- 
markable diſcoyeries that hae ad lately been made 
thoſe relating to the Nohpe, (Rattleſnake, and the 
Senega, &c. ; among others alſa, he megtions a 
remarkable fact that had been communic ated. by | 
Sauvages of Montpelier, reſpecting the effect of the 
| befries' of the Coriaria myrtifolia: Spec. Plc ; 
e Sumach) in accalioning),s oh ant | 


The care ee N = bed 
to the ſecond volume o of che Amenitates Talente 


: priced i in'1752. 


In 17435, the . publihed His. Fr LORA 


q Suzciea' exhibens Plantas per _ Regnum Sueciæ creſ- 
centes, ſy ſtematice cum differentiis ſpecierum, Hnommis 


autorum, nominibus incolarum, ſolo locorum, . uſu 


Pbarmacopæorum, 8, Holm. pp- 392, 17453. and 


. & 


again, with: many additions, in 1755, pp · 464, 
The firſt edition contains 1140 plants. In the 


ſecond they are increaſed, by his DOWBy:; and the 


diſcoveries of his pupils, to 1296. No generical 


characters are introduced into this work, but re- 


ferences made to them as they ſtand i in the Genera 


1 Plantarum, before. ſpoken of. A number. of. ſelect 


Hnomma is added to his own ſpecific. name, under 


each plant; and not only the Swediſh names 


gener l but the eines ones: highly. worthyahi 


| of imicarjag' in works of this kind, and quite ne- 


ry in ſo extenſive-a kingdom. Many. of the 


- rate. — — are deſcribed at large, and botanical 


FLriticiſms added to many others. In the laſt edi- 
5 io the author has as a e 
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1 of curi nous "revatio relating to the economical 


and medical bfes of the Plants; and has partitu- 
larly. noted. thoſe that Fel capable of being ap- 


| plied t to the pufpoſes of Uyeing. The author 


wt A 


| morcov ver never fails to mention euporifttc medi- 


eines, which ne ſeems to think, perhaps very 


Juſtly, have not been attended to by phyficians 


as they deſerve, The | plan of this work has been 
a pattern for all Redbahig writers of” hal cata- 


logues, more. eſpecially thoſe who have followed 


the Lingam ſyſteti, and has bern very little im- 

proved aß | pethapy excelled by none. The 
plants of Lapland are all included in this Work ; 
And the Preface, befides the account of Sweniſh 


authors ofi botany, contains a curious Uivifion of 


the ſeveral Ptovinces of the kingdom, in reſpeck 
to theft different ſoils and ſituation, as adapted 


to partichlar Plants, ſpecifying under each Pto⸗ 


Vince the plants found therein. 


In 1746 appeared the Fauna Sugcre, Mts 
"bing Suetie Regni: Mammalia, Auer, Amphi- 
bia, Piſees, Tnſella, Vermes ; diftributa per claſſes et 
ordines, Senera a ſpecies, &c. Stockbolin 1 746, 8*; 


und Again, greatly augtnented, in 1761, pp. 556. 
The firſt edition contained 14356 ſubjects, che 
latter comptehends not leſs than 2266. N either 


in this work are any claſfical, ordinal, or generical 
Hötes given at large. The world had never ſeen | 
To epd and it may be truly fald, at the 


| Hae | time, To complete 4 Lobi of before. . Here, as 


in plants, the author has Zivent to each "animal a 


: new ſpecific” name, erprenbe, as far as poſible, 
& 5 En ee, The ur 


| 115 HI 


are added, 
ar 


EE 1. 

or referred ** moſt every author o 

ſubject, — pl _ e ER 
_ pendioully deſcribed. Iaſectt make a yery conſi- 
derable part of this. catalogue; near 1790 Ipecies, 
all found in that kingdom, are enumerated, diſtin- 
guiſhed, ang. methodized, in a manner. - entirely 
new, and which has been adopted by nearly e eve ry 
- whiter on the ſubject ſince, We ſhall ſpeak 1 more 
fully of che claſlification in the abſtract intended 
to he given of the Miema Nataræ. A compendious 
manual of Engiiſb Zoology on this plan, is a work 
much wanted though we think it could n not fail 
to enhance its value, if the tables of the genera 
vere prefixed to each claſs, and the characters to 
each genus, as 1n the Syſtem of our author. Tus 
Plates, of ſome of the rarer birds chiefly, accom- 
Pany this volume, on which are explained the 
technical terms uſed in orxrbology, The number 
of _ claſs of animals ſtands thus: ee e 


* ** 
ARE 
Wo 


1. Mammalia - 53 4. Pifces 797 
955 Aves "ys © g. Infets 169 
3. Amphibia 5 ba 6. Veen 198. 


. 2 N 


i accident having. a into, the hands of 
| he profeſſor an Herbarium, conſiſting of fiye Jarg | 
volumes of plants, he diſcovered that it Xp 
collection af the famous Dr. Paul HOWE, W 1 


Company. This Herbarium had been loſt 9 — up- | 
Wards of half a century, until chance threw | it 
int the hands of M. Guntber, apothecary to the 
| of - Denmark, who ſent it to Linnzkus, re- 
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Hueſting.ths ptoſeſſor to examine it,-and-affix. the 
names to the plants of this fuperb collection Its 
-great:yalue, as being collected by» ſo eminent a 
Man, induced; our author to/-Examine the whole 
with great attention; and he was thereby enabled 
3 ti many new geners, and fettle many doubt- 
ful ſpecies. He publiſhed "the reſult of his la- 
boun under the title of FLORA ZEYLANICA," fiſtens 
Plantas indicas Zeylonz Tnfule, que olim 1670==1677 
beta ſuere, à Paulo Hermanno Profeſſore Botan. Ley- 
denſi; demum poſt 70 annes ab A. 'Gunthero orle 
redditæ. Holm. 1747, 8“, pp. 234, tab; 4. 
This Work is yet of uſe as 2 pinax of drt 
Dlants,; and as a Linnæun catalogue! of Burman's 
Skeſaurus Zeylanicus, publiſhed in 1738, and illuſ- 
trated: with the figures of upwards of 200 of theſe 
Plants. Many of the rare ſpecies are deſcribed, 
ande a very copious number of ſynonyms added 
to ſeveral-of the Eaſt Indian plants. The Her- 
Barium conſiſted of about 660 plants, of which 
the true plages-in the ſyſtem are aſſigned to up- 
wards; of 400, and the remainder were too im- 
perfect to admit of diſtinction. This volume is 
rendered : valuable by a conciſe. hiſtory of the pro- 
grels of hotany, from the reſtoration daf learning 
in the th century a natural hiſtory of the 
and, and its general produce; the life af Dr. 
| Her wan zu chert account of J. Hartag, who was 
ſent hy Dr Dr. Sherard to make collections in this 
Wanda! and; of Burinan's- "Theſaurus *-Zeplanicus. 
Lingus authenticates: this Herbarium to + 5 
bern lem, by e the n 
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ark anſwer to His Maas Zoluuicum, pub- n 
Ste dxSnot ents to 3inafef arts ot corner; 
We now ſee LNMNEUS filed in the RHtuarlon 
Nn was Jo welh adapted to his character, his-taſte, 
and abilities; and which ſeems to-: have bæen the 
object pf his ambition, and center of his hopes. 
Soon after his eſtabliſnment, he Jabouret 10 gbe 
the Academical Garden, which had been founded 
in 1657; put on a better footing, and very ſoon 
effected it; procuring alſo a houſe to be buiſt for 
the refidence of the profeſſor. The whole had 
"been in ruin ever ſince the fire in 2702, and at the 
time Linnæus was appointed profeſſor of botany, 
the garden did not contain above 30 plants that 
were exotic. His correſpondence with the firſt 
botaniſts in Europe, ſoon ſupplied him with great 
variety. He received Indian plants from Juſten df 
Paris, and from Van Reyen of Loden; "Europrax 
plants from Haller and Ludwig; Americun plants 
from the late Mr. Collinſon, Mr. Cateſy, and others; 
and variety of annuals from Diliemus: in ſhort, 
how much the garden owed to his: diligence: and 
care, in a few years, may be ſeen by the catalogue 
publiſned under the title of HoxTvs UrsaTiEUsis 
exbibens Plantas' exoticas borto Upſalienſis Academia a 
ſeſe (Linnæoo) . illatas ab anno 1742, in annum 1748, 
additis, differentiis nomymis, habitationibus, boſpitüt, 
roriorumgus deſeriptionibus, in grariam ftudieſs 75 
ventutis. Holm. 1748, 87, pp: 306, tab. 3. 
this catalogue it appears that the proſeſſor had 5 
introduced 1100 ſpecies, | excluſve of all the 
Swediſh plants, and of varieties; which latter, 
in eee ds amount not unfrequently 
: to 
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to one third of the whole number. 0 Phe 

preface contains à curious: hiſtory of the eli - 
mate at UVpſal. and the progreſs of the ſeaſons 
through the whole year. From | theſe, obſerva- 
tions we learn, that the greateſt degree of heat, in 
the ſummer of 1749, at Up/al, was on the ſecond 
day of Faly, when Celfius's thermometer ſtood at 


30 degrees above o; that the greateſt degree of 


cold, on the 2grth of | January 1740, was 28 de- 
grees below o. In this thermometer the freezing 
point is o, and bailing water 100. From ſeven 
years obſervations on the leaſing of the oak, it 


was found never to puſh: before the bᷣth of May, 
or to be retarded beyond the 22d. wortt ane: 


About this period it was, that eee 


men diſcovery, relating to the generation of 
pearl in the river Pearl. Muſcie (Mya Margaritifera, 


Syſt. 1112.) This ſhell-fiſh muſt not be confounded 
with what is called the A other of Pearl Shell, as that 
belongs to atiothier. genus, is 1 ſea-ſhell, and an 
inhaditant of the warmer countries emy. The 
Melbſiſh in queſtion is found in rivers, in all 
the northern parts of the world in. Norway and 


Siemaden it abounds: it is found in tlie ri vers · of the 


county of Dyrom in Ireland, and in thoſe of Dans- 
gall; in Scotland, the Don is ſaid to abound with 
I and it is not unfrequent in the rivers of Exg- 
and. This fiſn will bear removal remarkably 
well; and it is ſaid, that in ſome places they form 


' veſervoirs- for che + purpoſe of keeping it, and 


taking out the pearl, which, in a certain period 
of time, will be again renewed. From obſerva- 
tion ait ee relle, and . 

ber 
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ber of their annulat Janine, ofi ſcales; it $8.ſups = 


poſed the fiſh will attain a very great age; 30 un 50 
years are imagined to be a moderate. computatiom 


Fhe difcovery turned on a thethod, Which Lid. 


Ns found, of putting theſe muſcles inte 4 


tate of producing peatls at his pleafufe; though 


the final effect did not take place for ſeveral 


years: he ſays; that in 5 or 6 yeats after the 


| operation the pearl would have acquired the ſize 


of a Vetebt We are unacqmainted with the meant 
by which he accompliſhed! this extraordinary ope- 


ration, but it was probably publiſhed” at the 
time, and conſidered as important; ſince it is eerc 
tain that the author was rewarded withia Muffifte 
rent | 


um; from the States of the kingdom, 


on this derben Wie regret chat Wwe cannot = 


ſpeak more fully on this bead; but may ob. 


ſerve, that it is probat 
many years aft. 


method confifted in injuring the Rell exrernblly, 
perhaps by a perforation; as it His" been obſerved, 


that theſe concretions in ſhell-Afh are found on 


the inſice, exacthy oppoſite to perforations and 
injuries macle from 8 By: re and other 


animals. R * 


be &I7 


From the dau n Thun ziehe und Rojth 4 
appoltted profeſſors àt D), it mould Teerh 
that the eredit of chat -uhiverſity, as a_ſchool | 


of Phyſie, had been increaſing; and the fakt irt 


deed is certain, that numbers of ſtuckents rec 


Torted 'thither- froth Cermum, aktracted by the 
charatter of theſe two able men: and tertaihly in 
Sweden irſelf, many ydung nien were invited to 
490 | the 


wards in the Berlin Acts, char the- 


( 44 J] 
the ſtudy of Pphyſic, by, the excellent manner in 
 which-itywas: taught, who otherwiſe would have 
engaged wino different purſuits. We muſt not 
devine inte. ebe e — enen 05 | 
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of M. Sauvages's Noſology, of which we ſhall 
led to give ſome-accgunt, hereafter. In the ear 
2579, he publiſhed, for the uſe of his, ſtuggnts, 
MarzRIA MEDICA, Liber J. de | Plantis, A gell, 
| ſecundum: genera, loca, naming, qualitates, Vires, 4 | 
 ferentias,| durations, ſimplicia, mpgos,. uſus, 9. 
no, eulturas, praperata, D nee Hol, 
174%, 8, pp. 252. The .compendious, męthad 
N in which this work is * cuted, and the ſexeral 
uſeful preliminary papers annexed, render, it a 
very uſeful and inſtructivs manual to ſkugengs. 1 in 
medicine. A materia medica of the veg getable © . 
dom, in which every lim Je Was, Alcertained, .by 
| ſo able a botaniſt, as Linnevs, NS A very n. 
ſiderable acquiſition to ſcience. In this xelyme 
are arranged 535 ſübjects, and everal are. For. the 
firſt time reduced to their proper genera; "ſuch. are 
the Ipecacuanba, Pareira brapa, Coen Jndich,, and 
others. The. method purſued . this W i 
as follows. The. author e : 
I . His own, ſpecific character of the, plant 
gry 2. Cd Baubine 8 dere Or, if the plant, was 
2 unknown, to him, that of the firſt diſcovęrer. 
7031 THe. SOAR: I: the is prot, 10 5 
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the fame Une is ex ſed, by s ſingle epithet, 
whethet it be an herb, Br ub," or tres whether it 
be anmul, biennial,” ot peremiale alſo Whether it 
be vag ent; or if not, whether-it thrives well hy 
 Eommon' ctiltivation in gardens, or requires de- 
fende from the cold of the Maa gh nay 
whether | it will not endure that climate: 
Wa The? Swediſh offitinal name, what e is in 
uſe, or what preparation of AF ap. * 
doſes of acht. MIT 7 
5. The * fenfible © quality or vhs pron — 
Bitte,” aromatic, acid, aſtringent, &c.; whether ra- 
Hart! fettd, or tnodorous ; whether gummy, re/mons, 
or milky, Its reputed quality; whether uncertain, 
denden, and approved; or whether to be cau- 
Tlsuſty ufed. Whether chiefly uſed in ee 
for eblinat) Purpoſes. Lb rde 0 
6. Its reputod effekts on the human body 
i whether purging, emetic, diuvetic, &ece . 
18 The diſeaſes in which it is n. Frequently 
ps b e eſeribed. N t * Einen! ON LET 
8. The compound inieticnes i into o which it en- 
| as in the Stediſp diſpenſatory. * 2114 
At the end of the volume is an index een 
wich the ſimples appropriated to each and an 
index virium, adapted to a preceding claſſification, 
founded on their qualities or effects, rs on the 
ſolids or fluids of the human bod. 
In the year 1749 was publiſned che gr Alas 
cf a collection of *' Theſes in 8 under the title of 
Amonitates Academice,” ſeu Diſſertationtes variæ, phy» 
Fee, medica, es Botanic. This publication has 


\ 


| Rn 
been continued, from time to time, to che com- 
pletion of the ſeventh volume in the year 1769. 
Han. Theſe volumes, as ſoon as publiſhed, 
_ nay eee. in Germany and Hal- 
| As theſe academical diflertations were 
— under Linx us in his profeſſorial 
character, and were ſelecded by himſelf, they, 
have been regarded as Of equal authority: nearly 
wich is own writings; and many of them 
do in a particular manner extend and exemplify 
divers parts of his works, the ſubjects having 
been pointed out by himſelf, in many inſtances, 
far that purpoſe. For theſe reaſons we ſhall, in 
the counſe- of xhis volume, give a very brief ace 
count af che purport of each diſſertation, ſince they 
contain à great variety &f curious intelligence on 
the ſubjects of phyſic and natural hiſtory, yen 
where digeſted in the molt ſcientific taſte. 
Whilſt Linnguvs was meditating. one . his 
capital performances, which had long been ex- 
pected, and greatly wiſhed for, he was interrupted 
by a very long and painful fit of the gout, which 
left him in a very weak and diſpirited ſtate; and, 
according to the intelligence chat his friends gave 


af him, nothing was thought to have gontribntei 


more to the reſtoration of his ſpirits, than the 
ſaſonable acquiſition, at this Jpaſbars ob . ah 
leftion of rare end (undeſcdibed planes... et 
VD pon the recovery of his health, he eubliſhed 

His bak: Prir050PBIA. BoTAanica a 9 agli 


#1] 
ahi: fpirio entire Stockh. et Amſt. 15617 8• 5 PP- 
362, tab. 11. This muſt be conſidered as the in- 
ſtitutions of the Liunæan ſyſtem of botany, and is 
a work Which none, who wiſh to be acquainted 
with the ſexual fyſtem, can be without, as it is che 
author's own comment” on his Fundamemta, firſt 
publiſhed in 1736, and which are comprized in 
365 aphoriſms, divided into 12 chapters: - The 
author's original intention was to have explained 
all theſe aphoriſms at large, in the manner that 
had been done in the Bibliotheca Botanica, Claſſes 
Plantarum, Sponſalia Plantarum, Critica Botanica, 
and Vrer Plantarum; but he ſays his numerous 
avocations did not allow him requiſite time:. 
Ch. 1. Exhibits a ſyſtematical diſtribution of 
the principal botanical writers, and is that part 
which is treated of at large in the Bibliotbaca. 

. Ch. 2. Syfematas. A view of all the botanical 
yes being a compend of the Claſſes Plantarum, 
but here brought down ſomewhat later, ſo as to 
comprehend the general view ar Fas kent 
Halles, and Vacbendorfs. 

Ch. 3. Plante. Explains i uſa in IR 
feeſdinig the different kinds op en dee yl 
| leren of plants. 

Ch. 4. Frutiificatio. © Deſcribes the- parts .of 

fructification, and defines: all the terms uſed re- 
=" their W Rue, ee WO _ 
an 4 

Oh. 5. Relates to the bak \plants, 2 Cubje | 
wich d is more copiouſly treated in a paper called. 
Sponſalia Plantarum, Printed in the. rt volume. nl 
rw Amenitates Academice. 1 8 : : 


Tt 48 1 
ch. 6. CheraBerts. Rules 2 definitions ſor 
iſhir . ., orders, nd 


Cb. 7. e "Rules for 3 8 ge- 
150 names, and thoſe of orders and claſſes, | 
Ch. 8. Differentie. Rules for eſtabliſhing me 
ſpecific characters of plants. 
Ch. g. Varietates. Rules for diſtinguiſhing v va- 

rieties among plants. 

Ch. 10. Synonyma. Rules relating to the right 
diſpoſition of Jnommical names in botanic Writ- 
ings. 

The four han laſt e make the ſub. 
ject of the Crxitica BoTanica, in which work 
every aphoriſm is much more largely explained | 
than in the preſent, . 

Ch. 11. Alumbrationes. Rules for properly de- 
ſcribing and naming, the ſpecies, and for. giving 
On. complete hiſtory in a ſcientific manner. 

Ch. 12. Vires. Relates to the virtues of plants, 
as: deducible from their agreement in their charac- 
ters, as of the ſame genus, the ſame natural order, 
or claſs. The ſubje& of this chapter is med | 
in a more .comprehenſive manner in the. [Fires 
Plantarum, printed in the firſt volume of Amani 
ates Academicæ. To give a few. inſtances. how- 
ever as / illuftrations : — The Scammony, Me- 
choacan, Turbith, and Sea Bindweed, are all 
ſpecies of the genus Convolvulus, and all agree in 
Polſeſſing a purgative quality. The Mallow, 
Marſn-mallow, and Conton-buſh, are ſo many 
diſtinct! genera, under a natural order, called 
. and agree in being all — 

10 Or 


f 
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Of the imbelliferons 1 ſuch äs gow in dy . 
places are aromatic, and conſidered as fudorifics 85 
and carminatives: thoſe growing in watery places, 
on the contrary, are moſtly of a quality to be 
juſtly ſuſpected, and not à few of them quite | 
noxious. Plants of the papylionaceous claſs ate” all 
excellent food for cattle. The Hagengfous, cotn- 
monly Bitter. The coniferous claſs; all evergreens 
and reſnous, are conſidered as diuretics. 
Ten explanatory plates are added to this voz 
lame; on which are deſcribed the different leaves; 
and their ſituations en the ſtalk; Ce. different 
ftalks, roots; flowers; t. The firſt part of theſe 
plates, relating to the leaves; had been given in- 
| troductory to the Hortus Cliffortianus. Some new 
terms in botany; which have been invented ſince 
| the publication of the Philsſophia; may be found - 
in paper under the title of Termini Boraniti, in 
the 6th volume of the Ammiitates: = 

In this work of LIN us it is difficult to de- 
termine, whether we ought moſt to admire the ge- 
nius of its author in his inventive power, or that 
exquiſite ſcientific arrangement which he has given 
to the whole; and which, both together, eonſtitute 
this a moſt excellent performance; | 

At the end of the volume we meet with foetal 
curious fragments: ſach are; - 

1. Directions to'botanic pupils. ä 
2. The method of conſfructing an 2 

3. Method of conducting botanical excurſions“ 

wo Method of laying out a botanic garden.” = 

cps for 'naturatiſts in travelling and con 
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Cf | 
ſtructing their journal; with an enumeration of alt 
thoſe ſubjects that demand their attention. 
6. Idea of a compleat botaniſt. Some of che 
principal botaniſts are here enumerated. 555 
7. A compend of the phyjoſophy: of; veg 
. 
In 1753, appeared "the. 'Profeſivr's - ok Odd 
* maximum et æternum, the Spzcits PLanTARUM 
exbibentes Plantas rite cognitas, ad genera relatas, cum 
differentiis ſpecificis, nominibus trivialibus, ſynonymis 
electis, locis natalibus, ſecundum ſyſtema. ſexuale di- 
geſtas. Tom. II. Holm. 85, 1753, pp 12003 and 
a ſecond time in 1762, pp. 1684. To give this 
work its utmoſt perfection, had been the. author's 
object for many years, and to this all his other bota- 
nic productions are in ſome meaſure only prepara- 
tory; eſpecially the local catalogues; as the rightly, 
aſcertaining the ſpecies is the great object of all me- 
thod. In this work Linnæus takes in every plant 
that had come ſufficiently under his own inſpec- 
tion; ſeldom admitting any on the authority of 
others; and whereſoever he has done it, the plant 
Is. diſtinguiſhed by a proper mark. The plan of 
this work is, in general, agreeable to that of all 
his other local catalogues; no other part of the 
ſyſtem being, exemplified except the ſpecies: and 
as it is entirely botanical, none . of the | uſes, 
of the plants are here introduced. Every plant 
has its ſpecific name, conſtructed according to the 
rules eſtabliſhed in. the eighth part of the. Philo · 
ſophia Botanica, with a reference to. all, or anꝝ of 
| his 0 gn Work in which ir has been DH e 


fore „ 
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fore; ; _—_ the ſynonym is ; given, if it be different | 
Fob the preſent; Then follow the ſynonyms of 
the beſt authors, and conſtantly, where the plant is 


at all rare, or newly-diſcovered, there is a reference 


to. the beſt figures. The country in which the 


plant grows is then added, and frequently a ſym- 
bol, expreſſive of its duration, whether annual, 


biennial, or perennial. | 


In this work, for the firſt time, the profeſſor 


has given to each plant, what he calls a trivial 
name: that is, a ſingle epithet, which may be ex- 
preflive, as far as poſſible, of the eſſential ſpecific 


difference, among the ſpecies: of the genus: this, 


however, can take place but rarely,; in other in- 
ſtances it is expreſſive of ſome, the moſt ſtriking 


and obvious difference; and not ſeldom it is a lo- 


cal term; or the name of the firſt diſcoverer. The 
latter ebe could it have taken place, would 
have had the advantage of conveying, ſomewhat 
like a chronological hiſtory of each plant, and at 
the ſame time perpetuating due credit to the diſ- 
coverer. Theſe trivial names are printed in the 
margin, to catch the eye inſtantly, which is a great 


advantage. The invention of trivial names, the 


- hint'of which was probably. borrowed from Rivini, 
by aſſiſting the memory, has much promoted the 
knowledge of plants, and muſt be conſidered as a 


capital improvement, Their uſe in ſpeaking of 
plants, and forming compendious catalogues, has 
been acknowledged by every. botaniſt Llince the. 


2 8 


| introduction of them. 
In the preface the author gives an "ample. Ac- 


eount of the aſſiſtances he received, and of the 


Das: - E 2 0” pains 
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| Pains he had taken, to bring his work to its pre- 
ſent ſtate. To this end, he ſpecifies, the coun- 


tries he had «travelled over; the many botanic 
gardens he had viſited; the Various excellent ber- 
baria that he had amine, in Sweden, Holland, 


England, and France; the names of his pupils 5 
educated under him, and their various peregrina - 


tions; from all which he reaped great advantages, 

as from theſe he received various new plants: : 
and, finally, he acknowledges the” many liberal 
communications of ſeeds and ſpecimens, ſent to 


him from all parts of the world by the firſt bota- | 


niſts of the wine. 105) IO | 
As this work contains allthe plants of the known 

world which had come to Linnzus' 8 knowledge, 

or rather inſpection; which, at the publication of 


theſe volumes, appear to have amounted to about 


7, 300 ſpecies, all varieties excluded, the profeſſed a 
botaniſt has only to regret, that it could not have 
been extended by the author himſelf, to a com- 
pleat pinax, and hiſtory of every Plant cherein de- 


| ſcribed. 


In this year alſo LIxxÆus publiſhed MvuszuM 5 
Tz$$1NTANUM, opera Ill. Comitis C. G. Trssix, Regis 
Regnique Senatoris, &c. &e. colleltum. Holm, 1753, 
fol: pp. 90. tab. 12. This is a deſcription, of the 
cabinet of Linnavs's firſt patron.and great. friend 
Count Teſin, at that time preceptor to the Prince 
Royal, now King of Sweden, who had ſpared no 
expence in collecting a fich muſeum, principally | 
conſiſting of ſubjects in mineralogy, and Particu· 


cularly abounding in foſſils of the figured or ex- 


traneous kind. The work | is in Sevediſh 54. Lotin 4 54 


— * 


3 an 


ene is LEK8 4 


and, the tables. 3 — — Ss very 
| valuable figured falls, not to be ſeen elſe where. 
* he petrifactions or figured 2 $.1n this wad. i 


7 


| are. arranged in four orders, founded on the dif-. 
des of the formation of them. 
1 I V lia, commonly ſo called; ſhells, chile 
animal remains, unchanged, except ky 
prived more or n of FR em ani 
Sluten. 1 th 56 
5 Redintegrate,, a Earchy, Nony! or. chryſtalline | 
foſſils, formed within any cruſtaceous or teſtaceous 
body, as in a mould; thus eee the caſt, 
de the external coat. | 
Inpreſſa. b e can only.: 5 of Aides and 
ky plants, or ferns, 8 
3 2 ranſubſtantis1s.. . Perfect Pri e in | 
| which the original organic- parts are perfettly filled 
up with ſtony particles, and retaining the. exact 
ſtructure, SEVERE and internally, of the og 
nal body. 
In 1754 was ; publiſhed Muszun 3 Aa 
ran Suecorum, Sc. in quo Animalia rariora, imprimis 
exotics Quadrapedia, Aves, Ampbibia, Paſces;' In- 
prog? Vermes deſcribuntur et determinaniur, Lating o& 
Saztice. Fol. 1754, pp. 135. tab. 33. This ſplen 
did volume is frequently referred to by our author 
in his Mena, on account of the figures of fo manu 
of the rarer ſerpents, and fiſhes, here engraven, 
Of the former there are 48 ſpecixæs, and of the. lat · 
ter 32 3 ſpecimens. of which are. all ene na in 
ſpirits in the foyal ee tho. pelrna. of 
Diete. 1A £24 2. 2 6 
The kame which our los * now acquired 
„ ; by 


1 


by his Syſtema Nature, of which a Gixth edition? 


much enlarged, had been publiſhed at Stockbolm, 
in 1748, in 8 pp. 232, with eight tables, expla- 


natory of the claſſes and orders; and which was 
alſo republiſhed: by Gronovius at Loden; had 
brought, as it were, a conflux of every thing rare 
and valuable in every branch of nature, from all 


parts of the globe, into Sweden.” The king and 
queen of Sweden had their feparate collections of 
rarities; the former at Utrickſdahl, as hath. juſt 


been mentioned ; "the latter, very rich in exotic 


inſects and ſhells, Procured at a] great expence, ar 


the palace of Drortningboln. FTheſe our author 


was employed in arranging and deſeribing. Be- 
ſides theſe, the nuſeum of the royal academy of 
Upſal had been augmented by a conſiderable do- 
nation from the king, whilſt: hereditary prince, in 
1746; by another, from Count GyHenborg, the year 
before; by a third, from M. Grill, an opulent 

citizen of Stockbom. The contents of theſe three 
collections are given in the firſt volume of the 
Amenitates Academic. We mention them here 
only to ſhew that LN us now” began to enjoy 
ample reſources in every branch'of natural hiſtory 
at home; beſides that many ingenious men, who 


had bake educated under him, were now diſperſed 


into various quarters of the globe; and that 


from their letters he received great intelligence 


and fatisfaction. Seeds and ſpecimens of plants 


5 were ſent him from Siberia, by Gmelin; from 


Amerita, by Dr. Mitchel and Governol-Coldinghaiw ; ; 


from England; byMr.'CoLiinson; Mr. Ellis; as alſo 
| oy his friends i in Holland, ane? various s other 1 8e 


oy 4.3 4 9 — 10 k J 
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t W 
of Europe. And chus it will be ſeen, that he be- 


gan ſcarcely to feel the eee of his 


northern ſituation.” © 
We ſhall now alfo begin to Tee the profeſſor 
in a more elevated rank and ſituation in life. 


7 His reputation had already procured him ho- 


nours from almoſt all the Royal Societies in Eu- 
rope. Into the Imperial Academy, he had been [very 
early received, and diſtinguiſhed, according to the 
euſtom of that inſtitution, with a claſſic name, 


having moſt aptly been called Dios cox bꝝEs ſecun- 


dus: and in the year 1753 he received this honour 
from the Royal Society of London; and his own 


ſovereign, truly ſenfible of his merit, and greatly 


eſteeming his character and abilities, favoured him 


with a: mark of his diſtinction and regard, by 
creating him a KxICHT of the Pol AR STAR, It 


was now no longer Laudatur et alget. His emo- 
luments kept pace with his fame and honours; his 


practice in his profeſſion became lucrative, and 


we find him ſoon after poſſeſſed of his country 
houſe and gardens at Hammarby, about five miles 


from Upſal. He had moreover received one of | 


the moſt flattering teſtimonies of the extent and 


| magnitude of his fame, that perhaps was ever ſhewn 


to any literary character, the ſtate of the nation 


which conferred it, with all its circumſtances, 


duly conſidered. This was an invitation to Ma- 


adrid, from the king of Spain, there to preſide as a 
naturaliſt, with the offer of an annual penſion for 
lffe of 2000 piſtoles, letters of nobility, and the 


perfect free exerciſe of his own religion. An offer 


Wd bk paralleled in the hiſtory of modern 
. 4 times 


v i o 
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| rings That he did not accept oP it. is car; 


| fain, having, after the moſt perfect acknowledg 
ments of the ängular honour done him, returned 


for anſwer, © that, if he had gny merits, they were 


* due to his own country,” 


In the! year 1 755 the Royal A of Sciences 


at Stockbolm honoured gur profeſſor. with one of 
"the firſt premiums, agrecably to the will of Count 
ö Sarre; , who had decreed two gold medals, of-ten 
Aucats value each, ro be annually giyen by the 
1 academy, to the authors of ſuch. papers, in the 
| preceding year's Stockholm Acts, as ſhould be ad- 
] Judged moſt uſeful in promoting agriculture par- 
ticularly, and all branches of rural œconomy. 
f T his medal bore on one hide, the arms of the Count, 
with this motto—Superſtes i in Scientiis amor FREDE- 


5 Spar RE —LINNAUS obtained it in.conſequence 
paper de Plantis, We. Alpium. Suecicarum in. 
TE 
Zenæ, magno rei conomicæ et medice emolumento 


[1 ri Palſint, and the ultimate intention Was. to re- 
. commend theſe 4 as. Nee to nave © in 


0 OE or Up ah — nee arguments, 25 doc- : 


trine of the ſexes of plants. 1 On this occaſion the 


= profeſſor wrote his en de gualtioue ah Acad: 
Inper. Scient. Petrop. in annum 1759 pro præmia 


pr e; SEXUM jor argumentis et expert. 
mentis novis, ga adhus jam cnita, vel carroborarg 
fl: aeg et ran ne ilerica a phyſica 


omnium 
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 omiium Plants partium, que aliquid ad fierundativnem 
of per feclionem Jeminis, et frudus conferre eredan- 
fur; ab eadem Academia die 6 Sept. 15bO in con 
dent publica Ae N S e . * 
S 
e from all ing arab and 
Experiments, brought in ſupport "of this, queſtion, 
| the profeſſor has in this little tract ſufficiently 
proved, by a ſeries of vc facts, that the dult of 
the Anthers, analogically called the male parts, is" 
_ abſolutely neoeſſary to be ſhed gn the ffigme or 
female part, in order to render the ſeed fervile,” 
His theory of vegetation, prefixed to this paper, 
is explained more” at large in the Prolegfis Date. | 
na, printed in the 6th volume of the Aan 
At was, if poſſible, an additional glory to EF 
N us to have merited this premium from the Pere 
 burgh academy; inaſmuch as à profeſſor of chat 
ſociety, à few years before, had with mort than 
common zeal, although wick a futility like that 
of the other antagoniſts of our author, enden vuured 
to overturn the whole Limæun ſyſtetn of botany, 
by attempting to ſhew that the doctrine af the 
ſexes of plants, had no foundation in Wee e and 
was unſupported by facts aud æxperimentss 
The great character of LIVA us, per e -ofi 
his colleagues, particularly of NReſen, in che 
medical departments, and their united endra- 
vours, bad very conſiderably raiſed the credit of 
the univerſity of Upſal, as we have befors ob. 
ſerved. lt is certain, that the number of ſtu 
dents: are, at this time, nearly double what they 
are RI, 20 „ in accounts witten 30 in 


40 years 


FF &] 

40 years, ago. The emulation hed aa ar ng che 
| ſtudents amply. rewarded thoſe gentlemen 1 
Pains, by the vaſt harveſt of uſeful information 
flowing in, particularly on the ſubjects of natural 
hiſtory, from their pupils, now diſperſed in every 
part of the world. Many of theſe young men, 

being properly grounded i in the principles of 

phy ſic, had, with an ardour which nothing but 
the ſtrongeſt love of ſcience could, inſpire, volun- 
tarily undertaken the moſt diſtant and perilous: 
voyages, ſupported by the munificence of parti- 
cular. patrons or ſocieties, to gratify their taſte in 
the ꝓurſuits of natural hiſtory, and other uſeful 
knowledge. Several of theſe young men periſh- 
ed, from change of climate, or various other 
and. much of the fruit of their labour was 
loſt with them. Such was the fate of Ternſtriem,. 
at Pulicander, in 1748; of Haſelguiſt, who went 
int Apt and Paleſtine, and died at Smyrna, in. 
1752 5 f Loefling, who died in Cumana, in 1736. 
Of the firſt of theſe we have no remains. The 
papers of | Haſſelquiſt were redeemed by the queen 
of Sweden, and publiſned by LIxx us, under 
the title of IIER PALKSTINUNM, in 173), in 8% 
and thoſe; af Loefing, under the title of ir 

HisraPphl, i in 1798; to each of which is pre- 
fixed a ſhort account of the author. We have alſo 
the fruit of Kalm's journey in N. America, and of the 
voyage of Oſheck and Toren, who both went chap- 
lains to Swiediſb Eaſt India ſhips. Theſe are here 
mentioned particularly, as they are all tranſlated, 
and puhliſhed ſince in the Engliſb language. We yet 


en _ more recent fate of Foſtal, and his 
unfortunate 


* Th "IF N 
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_- 


or their 


to 1 


| unfortunate aſſociates, in Arabia, and the more &, 


fince his Pofthumous pieces, publiſhed at Copen. 


' bag in 1775, are ſufficient to convince us, that 
the fruit of that expedition would have been rich 
and large, had it not been tf unfortunately 
SH, ES ; 
There were alfo' 680 tha who — leſs 
remote journies for the fame. purpoſe; ſuch were 
Z. Montin, ho viſited "Lula-Lapmark in 17493 
M. Kæbler, who travelled i into the ſouthern part of 


Trah i in 17523 Dr. SoLawvzs, WhO viſi ted Pitho- 


bark, and Torm-Lapmark, in. 1753, where he 
made ſeveral diſcoveries, and brought back divers 
rare plants, and other ſubjects in natur l hiltary, 
Which had eſcaped” the diligence, ©: his f reat 


8 -mafter ; D. Rolanger, who viſited, Surinam aun Se. | 


Euftatia, in 1 7 5553 A. R. Martin, who "Tearched 
 Grtenland © in x 738, as 2 5 Alftroimer - did the 
ſouthern parts of Europe in 1760. We do not 
mention others, Who rel viſited the i iſle. of Gothland 
in 1752 and 1760, after net 
that place. e ee e 
- Tb travels 1 70 17 i g N 8 2 I d 
great ſources of information, and furniſhed ma- 
terials for our author, that proved 3 very favour- 
able to the laſt itions of his Sema Naturæ, 
| wm . ecles Plantaru inſomuch, that we ſhall ſee 
him exemplifying, in a much rhote perfect and de- 
ins manner, his Syſtem of Nature. T3 AN 
This work, as, far. as, reſpected the eke 
kingdom, had been ſeparately and largely exhi- 
bited, as before mentioned, in the Genera Plan- 


A 


our 
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ob and t 18 ED given | in x the : ſeveral Hure of 
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ter e own tour into 
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Gur à author, a halt Khaz f 8 the . Pla . 5 


As yet, however, Uthough it had paſſed through 7 
nine editions, little more had appeared In the d- 
4% Kingdom than the generical characters, with 


2 fingie ſpecific name; inſomuch that the ninth. 


edition at Leyden, in 1756, Was contained in a j 


froall octavo of 226 pages. This 
ferved e 
io the author” $ ſixth 


„ 
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finiſhing hand, as far as poſſible, ſince, he pip 
feſſes to deferibs. only ſuch. animals a as hac ale 


under his own inſpection, except f in ſome. | inft; 55 a 
n other authority ren- 


where his dependence upor 
_ FLATS i l F wv. 1 . 

dered it juſtifiable." T REAR, of this enlarge 

edition runs thus: „ OH na 


1 7 11512 . 


*SysTaMA Nara per rep: 10 tr tria Nature ſec un. 


1765. II. 1768, III. | . 
Sq. be 4 Kind Abl 


oye nn $6, AF? 


* this volume, after a a philoſophical hiſtory. ot 4 


che 2 kingdom in general, our author, pro- 
ceeds to the eſtabliſhment of the claflical cha- 


racters; 3 


as 


dum, ' claſſes, ordines, ginera et ſpecies, cum 5 5 
teribus \ differentiss, Snonmis, locks. Holm, I 1 „ 1 . 


i 


A 6 1 
racters 5 previous to which, he preſents: Us. with 
the ani a of pes 1 from, weit 


„ 


great naturaliſt Mr. Rar has. _ e 
uſe in the intrgductory part. of his Senſes: Au. 
malium. By this 7 5 all the animal kingdom. 
naturally falls i into fix c n as . Vin 
| havin g the 

[EART furniſhed with 
Two ventricles and 


auricles:— — Viviparous: MAMM ALTA: | 
Blood warm and. red. U O#iparous. - BIRDS. 


One ventricle and dahin | 
auricle: — voluntary AMPHIBIA: 
| Blood cold and red. SPY Mr 
One ventricle, with- „ 
out aurigle:: — Antennated../ INS TS. , 
Santes, cold and co- Lenraaulatd..” VERMES, | 
_ loynleſs. 1 ü 17 57 1% 2 s 
He then gives the aura] Sarge at large ef 
ö each claſs, taking in with tha foregoing internal 
ſtructure, all the differences ariſing) from the Jungsy; 
or other organs of reſpiration, as gills; from thæ 
maxille, jaws: or mandibles: the organs of geueru- 
tion: thoſe. of ſenſation: the teguments, or 'ontward' 
covering: and the fulera, or legs, wings, Ne. 
Our len does. not admit of mae at 
large : 2323 
At the wud of each chife] is gigen a cofidiſs. 
and: moſt inſtructive deſeriprion.of i the claſſcal cha- 
racter; ſo methodically conſtructed, as to inclade 


at rite. ſame mo an explanation of all the * 
| . 


£81 


appertaining to that claſs, concluding with a g& 
neral mention of the beſt authors thereon. 5 

After this, our author proceeds to the eſtabliſhment 
of the natural characters of each order of the claſs 
reſpectively. Theſe alſo we muſt omit, as incon- 
ſiſtent with our compendious view of the ſyſtem, 
and more eſpecially the latter claſſes of this king- 
a dom, where the ſubjects are ſo numerous: but 
in the four firſt claſſes we propoſe to give the 
artificial generical characters as meds ſtand at the 
head of each order. 


Claſs I. MAMMALIA. 

This claſs comprehends not only all the 
animals which we call Quadrupeds (the Lizard 
genus, or rather the reptiles Pedati, excepted) but 
alſo the cetaceous order, or Whales, Cachalots, and 
Porpeſſes. This arrangement of Whales with 
Quadrupeds, which did not take place in the firſt- 
editions of this work, has not been reliſhed by 


4 ſome very reſpectable Zoologiſts who wrote be- 


fore Liu us; but our author thinks himſelf” 
fully juſtified on account of the agreement 5 
theſe. animals in the ftructure of tbe beart, 
the reſpiration by means of lungs, in their dere 
ing moveabie evelids, ears, in being viviparous, in 
Furniſhed with teats, and in other parti- 
Ale, by which they differ ſo materially from 
Abbes, as to more than balance that Ingle 30900 1 
ment in living in the ſame element. | 
The Mammarrs are divided by our author i into: 
ſeven orders; the diſtinctions of which are, in this 
fcial eee principally ltabliſhed on 
Ds 7h the : 


E&J 


the difference in the number, ſituation, and form; 
of the three kinds of teeth, namely, the primores 
or :inciſores, called fore- teetb, or cutting teeth; the 
laniarii or canini, called dog-teeth, canine, or lace- 
rating teeth; and the molares, double teeth ' or 
grinders, L notwithſtanding, does not 
entirely neglect the feet, as will appear from his 
deſcription of the natural characters of the orders, 
as well as from the Be We . 
of this claſs. | 852 
F Digitated. 0 1 | 8 
> eren none — BRITA. 
Fore- teeth, two. Canine none GLIRES. 
Fore- teeth, four. Canine ſingle PRIMATES. . 
Fore- teeth, 6, 25 IO, conical, 3 
. | ' Canine e Er T ERA. a. | 
3 „ 
„ore, Geib above 100 below: - BELLUR; 6. 
Fore: teeth, none above FPECORA. 5 
. Deſtitute of hoofs or laws. |, "I 
+ Teeth, various; in the 9 Erk. 
* genera e 08 
We ſhall give the chargHers as they pes at 
the head of each oR DER; and then enumerate the 
genera, adding to the latter _ the” abbreviated” 
characters. e e 
„IL. PRIMATES. A furniſhed with fore-* 
teeth, or cutting teeth: four e 3 ror! 
Two pectoral wats. roy e AD. 
II. BRUTA. No 8 11. dane 
III. FER. Six, ſharp e in \ihe up- 
per jaw. One canine tooth on each ſideGQ. 


There are 2 in this order. The D.. 
ae |  delphis 


* 4] 


es ee geo on —— — — —— 


no here elſe to be met with. But man is not | 
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delphis hath 12. The Sorex hath, 6s, And ty 
Erinaceus 20. 


IV. GLIRES, Two. fore-teeth'-in each jaws 
cloſe together; but remote from the ee 


No canine teeth, 


V4 PECORA. No See the upper jaws 
fix: or eight in the lower jaw, very remote from 
the. grinders, Hoofed feet: inguinal teats, = 


VI. BELLUA... Fore-tecth.truncated. Hoofed | 
3 


VII. CETE. ning apernares on _ hand, | 


Fectoral fins, Tail Roe. nei, No 
claws. 


Abbreviated geuric chavaſters, 


1 PRIMATES. 
4 the pride of man may” be offended 


at the idea of being ranked: with the beaſts: that 


periſh, he nevertheleſs ſtands as an animal, in the 
ſyſtem of nature, at che head of this order z arid as 
ſuch is here defaribed, with his ſeveral varieties 
obſervable in tha different quarters of the globe, 
in a manner, and with an accuracy, peculiar to 

aun author, aud which we may venture to 


by Linnzvs, to contemplate himſelf merely bs. 
ſack but he is led to the conſideration of what 


he-ought to: be, as an intelligent and moral being, in 


' comment on the Grecian Sape's: diftate, Know. 


THYSELF : by the true application of which, he 
cannot but -be- ſufficiently: elevated above every 
humiliating: idea which can otherwiſe ariſe from: 
ſuch al 4 gg : 

| | 2. S1MI1A; 


L 68 J 


2. S1 14. Ape. Canine teeth, ſeparate. 


33 ſpecies. , 
a. Without tails. True Apes. 31 
b. With ſhort tails. Baboons. 6. 
c. With long tails. Monkeys. 24: 
3. Laux. Maucauco. Fore-teeth below 6. 
| 5 ſpecies: Mongoz, Black Mau- 
cauco, Ringtailed M. &c. 
+. Ves $PzRTILIO. Bar. Fore-toes elongated, and 
| connected by mem- 


© branes, performing the 
office of wings. 


e Common Bat, Long- 


cared, &c. 6 ONE 


II. BRU TA. 


6 Exxynas. Elephant. . Tuſks and grinders only: 


** 


| long proboſcis. 
6, Txxonzonvs, Walrus, Tuſks above only; 
„ grinders formed of a 
ntiugged bony ſubſtance; 
4 + ach eget 255 dainder feet formed into 
| | fins, 
| The Morſe the Manati. 


7. Bede pros Sloth. _ Grinders only; firſt he 


2 ff pecies. 


8. „ MFnmzoornAe- Ant-eater. No teeth; body - 


7 1 


9. Mans! Mun. No teeth; body ſcaly; 


2 ſpecies. 


: x = 5 3 23 10. Das vos. 


+ e body hairy. o 


1 65 1. 


8 PT 1997 Sing nie 
10. Dazyvrs, An : Grinders only; body 
| tiny 40 | "Eruſtaceous. 5 
21 7 bete. * = 
CCC eOL HvY od 


III. E E RE 1 
in, * I. * * 1 * 
.. $3 $4 ro 3 ts « 5 


+3 * NW 21 
9 * 25 


11. bt, at ore-tectt above 6; bel "= 
INES... Ur, rf Ine, Lomine, 27 


? 
| oh 


| 12. (Cans. CY Forget 65 and 6: middle 


„ones above; lobated. 
2 — 9 ub, with all its varieties. 
- = why P  Hy.ena, Fox, Arttic Fox, 
Ln FE ak 4 z 8-5 


acka!, 8c. 9 ſpecies. 5 
1 3. Fer ELIS, . F wee 6; and 6: lower ones, 


7 Tquil: tongue very 


Ml nord N 44 
99 E „N A2 
: ey Payee ce I = $* - 


Gs , Tyger, anther, Cat, Lyne, 


eY09y; avode u Ke. pekte 1-5. Ca 
zh, | VIVERR A, ul, ore-teeth 6; and 6: mid- 


Kiri Nod ih 299 dle ones baow ſhort. 
eg hdres | 5. "6. ſpecies.) Tchneumon or Mungo, | 


Coali Mondi, Civet, Genet, &c. 

1 5. Mora > - Fore-teeth 6; and 6: 
1 UT z VERO zn lower ones. <Joſe toge ge- 

ad e nl rs "hors 2 placed inwards. 

Sea. Otter, Otter, Leſſer Otter, 

4 bw > Gurten, Martin, Hale cat, 

Ferret, Sable, Stoat, or Er- 

mie. T he le Fr is 


oe 14. 
o be he _ Hu 


e 


ae 5% Luſcus, or * 
| | S hatch, 


— 


L 57 1 


eee ee ee '/ Bom; Uf Eimern. it 

6: FSFE: ee . 

16. Unsvs. ber. re-tecth 6; and 6: upper 
| 142 


2 8 1 * 7 
| 2 ones hoflowed: * + 
De orc | Black Bear; White Bear, Badger, 


REIT. * 


a 1 505 8 Nate, Quick. batch or Wol- 


q 85 N 9 "Bree: k 72 


- ”— eee DON fame animal called 
Mn. Fore teeth aboye 103 
„ s l ele, 85992192 co 
ie, eee Virginian, Philander, Seba's Mu- 
"Urine, Dopfgerous. 
Trg. a. Fore. tech 6 above 8 below. 
95 Soske. Ges, Fos een 2 ee 4 bes. 
if} Wan. How. oC -1TTIO +. 
eee dee Minute, the leaſt of „ 
eon, BOG ea: *2quadrupeds; weighs 1drachm. 


* 


* 


c. 


9. 


e, of eee, . Fun or com- 
| Carey oh Y CTY A383 OY 


mon. 


20. Fanneres/ Nat Fore teeth 2 bores. 


LS 5 3 fi 8 8 * 
EL E [3 4 * * $5 


Abel 16: | $9::aG _ K 8. 


W 
ar e come yi. 
23 3 Has kt | 


We above, double: 


: gig Rabbes, Cape —_ 
an Rubber. 


* l WAX 4 : 1 8 e — 
* 1 5 3 ky = 2 * * 3 5 % g 3 4 
N * . * * * . 5 . . 1 


, A 8 7 Rs 
o 4 
a SEALER LE nn 


„ 


12 3. L auer. Fore - teeth above truncated, 
And hollowed. 
| Common, Muſt, Zibet, 
Rat 4 ore · teeth above ſubulated. 
| 21 ſpecies. Cavy, called Guinea 
ne % u, Aguti, Jovan, Earkſs, 
Wh on 22 ns Lemming, Marmot, Earth Rat, 
| oy: am R. Common R. Mouſe 
Dormotſe, Jerbua, &. 
2 25. Sewn. Apt Fore · teeth above, cu- 
AM 9 mol 4% de e eated ; below, com- 
| Or ICS Ped; | 
iC mon ; Black, . Grey, | Palin, 
; Striated, Glis, Fling, Java, 
x : vyods 4 ie Cat. 11 ſpecks. -. 
26. Noern 10. Neale. Fore-teeth, below bi- 
VVV lobated; fore- toes elon- 
5 e ee .. gated, and connected be 
ROB to Warts np _ 1 45 _ 1 membranes, 2 
| Auen 1 ſpecies, 17 5 
A ee 
eee Tt a PE CORA. f 
27 Carus. Camel... No horns; ſeveral canine 
teeth on each ſide. 
| Camd, Batrriav or Dromedary, 
Sana, Para.. 
ut. 9 auh. No horns; canine weib 
EE a - fingle on each ook 
FOI SY *. f : 55 8 g upper ones; ſtandin 
ORB. ab CITY . 0 © out of the mouth. 
b ene 1 r b Guinea Muſh, — 
I (Er! Rr bas ar A= 21115 ef * Pennant, Pigmy Muſk. 
BOT g * So 2g. CERVUS, 


2 


0 0 


29. Cexves, Der. Horns ſolid, branched, de- 
Ce 8 no Ner- 
| Comebperd, 'Ek, Stap, Rein Deer, | 
| . Buck, Roebuck, Guinea. 

30. 22 cu. | Herm hollow, erect; 3 no 

| canine teeth. 
Tune Goat, Mild Goat, Chamois, 
. Rock Goat, Gaxell, Egyptian 
FM "A Antelope of Mr. Pennant, Com- 
mn Antelope; Bezoar, Dorcas, 

' Ammon, &C. 12 ſpecies. 
on. . Hors: hollow, bending back- 
Be, wards; no canine teeth. 
Es Row and its varieties; Guinea, 


ant " _m_ 43 theſe two are alſo - 


varieties, according to Mr. | 

Pennant. © | 

22. Bow, 8 Home hollow, extending out- 
WY eee wards; no canine teeth. 

- Bal; Bonaſus, the ſame in a 
wioild ſtate, according to M. 

Pennant; - Biſan, -Grunting, 

naa, Daf u. 5 


5 vi. B E L. L U K. ä 

33 , Eayva E. n 6 above, 22 6 
75 2 | below. n 2 2 2 N 

2 WY 46, Zebra. 

34. cee. 1 Fee 

n e 1 " vs 6, 1 4. * 
3 N | ſrides this 2 a8 having 


| 10 1 
| | ff hats acgh 4 cutting teeth. only above 
| „% 04 {+ 00 „ and below. 
| 35+ Sus. Hog, Fe above 4, below 6. | 
| . Common ;. Gninea, conſidered as 


EY 4. variety; Pecary; Capybara, 
„%%% a rd Thick-noſed Tapiir of Tamau; 


Babyrouſſa. 
1. nene F ore reih 2 above, and 2 be» 
a low. 


One donn. Variety wick two 

horns. See Dr. Parſons on 

3 0 this ſubject, Phil. Tranſ. 
pol. xlii. p. 523; and vi. lvi. 
n OED: p. 32. Linnæus thinks this 


„mmi be removed into the 
N dreder of Bruta. 
0 * : 223 

VII. Tar. 


Two long ſtrait teeth in 
n. upper jaw, perfo- 
.: Bing the lip. 
6. ade. Web. — laminæ in the up- 
A*. gp eros ee Per jaw. 
© Whalehone Mbale, Fin-fiſh, Hump 
1 eee . 


8 3 | 77 :- tapped: : 70 13 
39. Pavaarum. Gacha. . Teeth. in the A jaw 
N ** 4 , only, 7 ; 
| ego vol 9225 ound beaded, — | 


„ berbed, Plane-tootbed... 
— Barn Dephin. Teeth in both Jaws, 


Fu pes, Dolphin, Grampus. 
This 


bd. 
7 
r E. 
— rl — „ coll 9 
\ 6 


Tx Es 
This part of the 8 taking in a few ſpecies 

deſcribed ia 1 90 penis of 1 the third Tome; and 
in the Mantiſa of 177 1, contains about 230 ſpecies. 
Mr. Pemant, in his Synopfr of Nualrupede, and our 
learned friend Profeſſor Maxrix, in his Element of 
Natural H; Hop, by including ſome animals that 
were unknown to Linx=vs, and giving the rank 
of ſpecies 'th ſeveral that were conſidered by our 
Author as varieties, have "Exteticed the nomber of 
Mammalia to 289 ſpetfes,” n 


2 «fy 


Dll te Be. BIRDS. 


* heſe are divided by Linx.vs into fix los the 
diſtinctions of which are chiefly taken from the 
beak, but in ſome genera it has been neceſſary | 
to call in the tongue, nares or noſtrils, and, in ſome 
Inſtances, the feet, and other parts. We ſhall 
give the characters of the orders as they ſtand at 
the head of each; and ſubjoin the abbreviated 
generical characters, enumerating t the number of 
e under each £ enus. _ 5 

. ACCIPITRE $.Rapactovs: Birds kth 
_ upper manidibje% the Beal pied on each 
5 With c angular focefs. e 
| II. PIC E. "Pigs. Birds having the beak 8 
uber compreſſed on n the fides and convex on the 
per part. NA 
fl. ANSERES. 'Wen-roorry.” Bitds having 
a 4 ce obtüſe Beat, cloathed with a thin ſkin; 
g gibbous © ar the bafe underneath, wide at the 
end; Faux br r edges”. .of the baſe denticu- 
© e t : 7 Sond e or webbed, and formed 


A e Iv. GRALLE: 


[ 72 1 


| Iv. GRALLE. Wavzzs. Birds having 
beak ſubcylindrical, and rather obtuſe; the — 
entire and fleſhy ; the thigbs naked for ſome Pers 
above the knees. 

V. GALLINA, Gaumen Birds having 
the upper mandible conyex, or arched, and re- 
2 the edges of the lower; naſtrils half cover- 
ed, by means of a convex, ſomewhat cartilaginous 


Tz membrane; the reFrices, or tail-feathers, more 
| | than twelve; the feet. cloven, but the toes 
1 connected by a membrane as far as to the firſt 
9 joint. - „ 

| VI. PASSE RES. PASSERINE, Birds having a 
| | conical acuminated beak 3 * n ovated, open, 
| and naked,  " 

. generi character 15 


1. *A:$C IPI T RES, 
1. vor run. Pulture, Beak hooked; head naked. 
N Condor, Harpy. King of Pultyres, | 
| 5 - 8 ſpecies. | 
42. Falco, Eagle Beak hooked, and bordered 
5+; tes, Howks, Buzzards, Her 
_ row-bawk. 32 ſpecies. 
43. 'STRIK, Ons: Beak hooked; ca 7 um, 01 
| 5 e feathers of the fore- 
N hegd, throyn over the 
DEX: beg. n n5 
dt 14 vum, gur, Gr or. Soc 
BY No Owl, Little Owl, c. 14 
240 CP! ICY 1105 . 819 00 15 
(Jams = 44. Lani 


— 


—— > Re 2 4 


PP 
* 5 


» 
* # 
þ t 
1 
\ 2 


CmP. 
4. Lune. Butcher-brd, or Skrike: Beal near? 
ly ftrait ; upper man- 


dible on each fide, near 


the end, notched, and 


furniſhed with a den- 


| ticle, 
26 ſpecies. 


u. PIC X. 


2. Feet with three toes before, and 

« - | nse long one behind, formed for 
Walking. 

66. Taocumus. * * Beak incurvated, 


Gliform, forming atube 


"45 - 02 hn 2 
22 ſpecies. 


65. Cara. e Beak e acumi- 


nated. 
42g ſpecies, 1 only Eg 
. Beak incurvated, ſomewhat 
8 NPR „ 
e deres. ae of Mr. 8 Beak 


irait, quadrangular, 


LF WS EA SSH FIS-> 
Y; 
15 E UP : 

r ry PA. 4 7 2 
5 3x" * * * . 

- 
. 
F; 


£5 FREE the end. 
3 7g ſpecies, 1 Englifh, 
52. Hue gs Oriak. Beak ftrait, conic, 8 
Hes ts e tt Cullen Thraſo, &C. 29 * 
K e AO wil all exotic. 


51. CORACIAS, aun Bak cultrated (arp or 


uA -pþ 8 | c 


6. eee, aun — cumcatl a 


ire ir I TW EAS 4 oh ial CalDS Gn Me 90-14 bt? 0. — x p 
2 . K 4 
X 


——— *. * N II won 


74 1 
| ae incurved 4th the 


on wi aw, . 


6 ſpecies, 1 Engliſh. 
| Mr eee. cal Beak cultrated, equal, 
| naked at the baſe. 
FT e of Edwards, Saulary, Mair- 
 birgof America, &c. 8 ſpecies. 
50. Convus. Crow. Beak cultrated; 3 
reverſed. 
3 Crow; Rook Renten Crow, 
Fact - Dau, Fay, Nut-cracker, 
A e, C iſo Chough, &c. 
19 ſpecies. 
ba Beams Pooling. Bek ſub Colts 
ted; capiſtrum or fore- 
: bs. a Headiovered with down. 
| | eee of Edwards, Ht 
e 5 ec. 3. pScies. 23 
| a Feet with two toes 1 and two 
Ties behind, formed for climbing. 
46 | Raupazaros. 'Toucan, Beak ſerrated © tongue 
TIT fringed on the edges. 
| 9 8 ſpecies, all American. 
| 55. /"Tnogon, une, Beak ſerrated, hooked at 
. 1 the end. . 
3 ſpecies, all Am. rrican.” 
46. Torrraevs. Parrot. Beak col ered” with the 
5 cere; tongue fleſhy. 
e Parrots, Parroquets, ; 
1 77 3 47 + Pecies. 21.44 _ 
| FF dum nage. Beak rough, = 


"op 74 * e 
A i be 38 n c Y To 
; *h : » Fay: is N IE 7 „ „ — . 
R — 1 25 8 2 * 


* r * — * . » 
. % 1 „ N 
Nenne , 


LEED . 


II. 75 1 
mandible angulated on 
each ſide. 
ahi of Braſi. 2 ſpecies. 
59. Prov, Wap Beak angulated ; tongue 


vermiform. . 

n „ ſpecies. : 
* Tor. neck. Beak ſmooth; tongue ver- 

n miloem, | 


Engliſh. 1 ſpecies only. 
95 — Casto. Beak ſmooth ; noſtrils 
| mimarginated. 
a 1 50 22 ſpecies, all exotic except one. 
gb. Boers. Barbet of Mr. Pemant. Beak ſmooth, 
| eamarginated, and hook- 
ell at the end. 
1 1 


* bs. with the middle and exterior 


toe e joined baer nearly. the wool | 
Fenoth, 


47: BuCzRos, Here of Mr. Pennant. Beak ſer- 
2170] - rated, furniſhed with a 


1] A 15 Protuberancr, or horn, 


5 £5791 lors}. a the baſe of the u 
eee 268 ed pe. mandible. 

9 80 Abe 

1 Leak trigonal, ſtrait. 


werde 1 8 N „ eee | 
6g. "Minors nude Beak incurvated, ſome- 


e e ee W compreſſed. 
Lese Beal near 


+ F 
a: - 
, $4 3 
1 * 


„5 TS il. * and ſomewhat de- 
ee e of "YE preſſe, 
"American, 2 ſpecies. 
. HI. ANSERES. 


1 87 [i 7 ] 
- 5 4 8 a | \ 


III. AN SER ES. 

: | 'a. Beak dengculued:. 
7. Anas. Duck. Beak furniſhed with Hs. SRO, 
ceous denticles, and nail 
aadltſ the end. | : 
Swan, Burrow-duck, Gooſe, Duck, 
Mallard, Tufted Duck, &c. 45 
ſpecies. | 
4 Mfnovs Magee. Beak furniſhed with 
TS. | ſubulated denticles and 
nail. 
Goaſeander, Smew, Leſſer Dun Di- 
ver, &c. 6 ſpecies. 1 

74 7, 75 1 Bird. Beak cultrated. 

ies. 
73- Prorus. Has of Mr. Pennant. Beak e 
lated. 


| | b. Beak XN VN : 
78. Ruvycors. Skimmer of Mr. Pennant. Upper 
| mandible much ſhorter 

1 than the lower. 
| Le crow of Ray. 2 ſpecies; 
nearly allied to the Gul genus. 
71. ba Abe. Lower er or 
 Mbairoſs, Blat re Penguin, 
2 ſpecies. 


. dien al. Beak wrinkled tranfeerſely 
Auks, Puſſin, &c. 5 ſpecies. 

70, Trocal, Pare, — ſuperincum 
| ben 


44 1 


1 77 1 


bent, and ſu lindri- 
„ bey 


dum fel, Fulmar, arms" mas 
5 Kc. 6 ſpecies. | 
72. Per LECANUS.. Pilecan, | Face Sa naked 
round the baſe of the 
"0 beak. © 
_ Pelecan, Corvorant, Shag, Cam, 
5 "Booby, &c. 8 ſpecies. 
76. Lanus. Gull. Beak gibbous under the apex. 
| | us Herring Gall, Arie Gutl, 
4 77. Srv Ten. 1 ſubulated, compreſſed : 
_____ at the apex; | 
7 ſpecies. 1 
at CoLyuus. e Beak ſubulated, ſome- 
what compreſſed on the 
_ ſides. 
Calais Divers, Grehes, &c- 


oY 11 end 8 
a 793 x 8 a. „one * 5 + 


79: Tunier rv. been, Beak Wees 
: zs if broken; denticu-. 


_ lated: feet webbed. 


42 EAT 


0 ban. i 2 42 ; 


Sq 3 ſpecies. 
LAMEDLA, dee of Mr. 2— Beale 


7 ? : 
Shaving Fan; hooked, x the | 
© 2 un; l 
914 1 8 
* * &) 13 * 1 LES #.$ * 
e "ED 2 6 end. 
1 80 A % * * 


niere, et, 


> das” 1." . 
. 82. "Mrcranie 


* 
* 8812 


| dun * ie 
21180 ; 


I'S 


2. Mrerkall. TOs. Lower mandible chick 
4 turned upwards. 


e Ns e hd l GE : 
1 ſpecies. 
. Tenrerde. K Bek arcuated; de | 
© 4 REFS pouched. 


: Wi: of Agi, Guara, Ke. 
17 2 ſ· pecies. 6 


ann 
84. en. Beak ſtrait, ſharp· pointed. 
ae 5157. b boy ce 0/8 Crane, Stork, Heron, 


d bY 8 Bittern, White Heron, 
4 A c. 26 ſpecies. 
[ . dog t. Beak ſubylated, 
$158 12715 * 23 . nean! AN in, bar and re- 
. 15 9a 5 7 curved. 5 
3 ſpecies. \ 

101 PAX b Beak ſtralt, round, rather 


r 54 Shed! 'obtuſe at the end. 


Pate Za 602 E, Whimbril, Woodeack, 


1 5 es, Stone Plover, Godwit. 
f pecies. 
. buen Sou ar wundiſh obtuſe; 
,>-.+--:-M0ger toe very ſhort, 
en i Ns off x] and. placed high. 


feet 1070 11. Lapwing, Knot, Parr, Kc. 


g ſpecies. g 
A. Baume. can, Nb ue at, the farchead 


1 4 


Hoa &c. 7 ſpecies. 


þ at! r. wee. Beaent. the chaſe; and the 


de forehead carunculated. 
| wm 1 of Tacquin, &c. 's 92 

| . 2 nah beies. So 

e 22 © Ft 93. Kitts ” 


N - 


1 4 70 '. 
92- Raus a Beak ſomewhat carinated ; 3 
get : N % pas Þ body compreſſed. 

1” [Lands Rail, Water Rail, Small 
5 En 2 Spotlelt Ru, Seb. pech. 
9. Provara, et. + BEak ſomewhat arched 


dor convex; noſtrils 

WI drive 8 155 got ovated. AO * by BELL! . 
| | fk | "2Merican, * 

2g enen Boat Bib uf Mr. W Upper 

mandible very gibbous. 

Nati ln em, Beg 4 ſpeeies. 


205 28 A Three toed, formed for running. 
0. Hawarorvs, Oper Catcher Beak ſomewhat 
Sa = 9 Ldmpreſſedę ending ma 


He 4 


e wedge. 
dau N A ne w Mecies e 
. Cuax pars, Pier *Beak round, obtuſe.” 
de ark; Deuce ——— 
eee "Green Plover, Long-legged Pl. 
8 ver. 12 ſpecies. 


Arched; tongue emar- 


0 (9 f7 py es 2 or bifid.” 
96. orn. Beak conical; wings unfi 
: * or flying. 


* 1 3 A 
1 YE th 4 on TEN F 


| 3 NAV bod GAL LING., 901 
Saber Dial Beak Hb daft CAL 


TY 2 „ 


95cm one Upper mandible . or 


— 


1 
* * e 
3 

2 £ * : 
: i 


1 the upper mee 1 
er face naked. 
| nds _ of * 1 ſpecies 
ali, only. 
FY "Pao, os "Head 3 beak 3 
= 1 - Pea-cock, ChineſeTwwo-ſpurred Pea« 


Uo eee, wok; Ge; 3 ſpecies... 


Ec 
' 
£5 
jd 


99. ars, AGRIS, | * 1 50 Head er with ca- 


runcles. 
59 17 ve. Ven Lerned Phegſont of 


© $: If 5 11 ir! 51 * 


100. Graz, Graſs. -Cere inveſting the whole baſe | 
5 5 of the beak.. | 
5 wa; Cube Bird, Oitaſſ 1 5 ſe 
3 . cies. FR 5 
107. Puaztans, late, Tas and knee _ 
| 5 15 naked. 


| . ee 5 Pw rig E 9 
493, rannte, Grow. An papilloſe member wa 
L W $5 above the eyes. . 

„„ Geek of the Wood, Black Gave, 
1 R Bt 20 © heck b 


102. Nottba: Pu. C arunculated wattles, hang- 
- ing from each ide of 


Mot 0 t eee HY 129 the face. n 
Cuinea Hen. . | 
=; vi. PASSERES. 
2. With thick beaks. Crafirofres. | 


r erg hs Beak conical and ovated. 
ed oreli, Pie 4. 
Jens 


* 
ae 


8 255 
3 2 * 
„ 2 Ve 


63. #3 
=. 


„„ 1 1 | 
od of 3 11) - Jincb,Bull-finch, Cardinal, Green- 


5 5 rt NP; . 48 ſpecies. 
vis. kamen. 0 b. Beak conical and | 
Teen NO 


Sante Fg 1 "Brambling, Gold. nch 

e +. © Ganary-bird, Red Pole 1 

A Ke 39 ſpecies. 

x10. Edevznaza, Ponte: Beak ſubconical; lower 
F * 15 mandible the N 
E e e en e ould: inflexed and 

e arty on 5m 19h , : narrowed in on US = 


ITO _—_— . : fides. 
* Lark, Bunting, Yellow 1 
e e mer, Reed 1 8 de. et 
EEG” = HO > e 5 4 
e 0 Witdrcbe oy er 5 oat incurved 
- by 27 25 > Slack. n ms. marker icon | 


— 
- 


1 


4 . canal. cal. Beak inculfred, 
; depreſſed, ciliated about 
the mags noſtrils tubu- 
VVVVTVVVVVVV 
5965 line gabe. — depreſ- 
8 ſed. 
5 a Swallow, Marten, Sand 
pe. Marten, Swift, Pratincole of 
| 5 Framer. 2 ſpecies. 
116 Wei x Beak 1ncurved, buster 
3 3 pecies, chiefly S. American; 


5 4 beautiful genus af. bits L- 


. 
How 
— . 
Wy EQ 'F =} 
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Co With the upper mandible emargs: 
. - ” Mo or r. notched | near _the * 


a7 Tonnen Thr. 'Brak notched, ſobulated, | 


"- 5 
- * Pl *% * 


n Field. fare, Red. wing, 
 Lihroftle, Black-bird, Ring-ouſel, 

© - Roſe-coloured Ouſel, &c. 28 ip. 
0 Auen Chattever. Beak notched, ſubulated, 
; -——- ,”" depreſſed at the baſe. 
| al ba! of Ray, Pompadour of 
5 Edward, &c. 7 ſpecies. . 
| $11. Tangens. Taunger. Beak notched, ſubu- 
| '\. _ lated, conic at the baſe. 

24 ſpecies, moſtly American. 

21 3. useo nen. Fly-catchty. Beak cotched, ſubu- 
| lated, baſe lated, or 
briſtled. | 
Pied Bird ef Paradiſe of Ray, Nee. 


21 ſpecies. 


d. With ſtrait, entire, ſmall, Ar 
beaks. Simpliciraſtres. 


116. Panos 7 ima Beak: N 3 capiſtrum 
| teverſed; tongue trun- 
eated. „„ . 
| Dep Blue Ti itmouſe, — | 
Black Cap, Leaf Buicher * 

Ke. 14 ſpecies. 

314. Moractuia. Warblers. Beak fabled; 4 
7 e n claw of 
1 the 


ot 


_ compreſſed at the baſe. : 


„ . 9 5 5 : 
Jews vic mn pj. 
ae in ' 289 : : CFE x : #2 - 2 e 


3 — * . 


; e 8 | Bird br Wheat Ear 
2 „ whath Cap. Red Start! Wbt 
e eee 781 e, Golden-orefted Wren, cee. 
gs 85 0 ſpecies, 3 Yo 
Sen * L. Bek ſubulated; tongue 
e bigd; cles of the fin. — 
Ho 2 8 * 18 toe very long. EL 0 | 
Nr + bd Latk, Tit-Lark, Mood. Lal. 
e Kc. 11 ſpecies. 
106. Sai: We Beak ſubulate, but lar. 
ed at the apex, | and 


= loner Len ar marginated. 1 185 
45 = f de Water Oujel, Re. 5 bes 


_ CIES,/ 
een Pi eon. Beak rather arched, or | 
th et Tru . cohvex; noſtrils po 175 
Arcen en ee 1 and helf covered 
With a membrane, 
\ OE Pigeon, and its deſcendant 
"442 + 1 the Commony Ring Dove, Tur- 
3 tie Dove, Ang 7 4 
ne ſpecies. 5 3 
The aße line in the claſs of Bird are 
deduced from a great variety of particulars. In 
Teveral, as in the Falcon genus, the colour of the 
ctre, or med tunic- that ſurrounds the baſis of 
the 3zak, and the colour of the legs, aſſiſt in diſtin⸗ 
guiſhing the ſpecies. The teur of the bird in = 
Fetieral is ſubject ro great variation in different 9 
Mungties, as well as in the ſame country at dif- : 
G3 - * gerent 


| ferent ſeaſons in the year, as is more particularly 
ſeen in the arctic regions; not to mention that of 
the ſexes in almoſt all kinds. Our author therefore 
does not truſt to this, wherever a more permanent 
mark can be found. It muſt, however, be con- 
feſſed, that in too many inſtances, it is neceſſary | 
to truſt entirely to this diſtinction, howſoever un- 
ſtable. The form of the tail, as it happens to be 
even, cuneated, or forked, is an excellent and firm 
note; in the Parrot genus its length, as ſorter 'or 
longer than the body, is of great ſervice. In others, 
the colour of the beak, a naked or crefted bead, con- 
tribute to form the note of diſtinction. And in 
fine, nature has ſtamped upon others ſome pecu- 
liarity, which points them out immediately; 28, 
the receptacle of the lower mandible, i in the Pelican; 
two long 2ail-feathers, im the Tropic-bird; the di- 
rection of the mandibles in the Croſ5-beak, &c. 
Among the common marks, none more frequently 
occur than the differences of colour in the quill- 
feathers and thoſe of the zail. This claſs 2 8 
one a upwards of 9 0 ſubjects. | io. 


Claſs III. AMPHIBIA.. 


This claſs is fo called by Lixxæus, not becauſe 
all the ſubjects of it are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ca- 
pable of living either in air or water; but prin- 
cipally from their power of ſuſpending or per · 
forming the function of reſpiration i in a more ar- 
bitrary manner than other animals. This claſs is 
divided i into four orders: e | 
I. REPTILES. REPTILESs. Amphibices ani- 
| mals a through, the mouth by means of 
long 


Tl 


| lungs a and furniſhed with four feet. 

II. SERPENTES.:. SERPENTS» ; Amphibious 
animals. breathing through the mouth by means of 
lungs only ; deſtitute of feet, fins, and ears. | 
III. MEANTES. Grip Es. Amphibious ani- 
| —_—_ breathing by means of gills and lungs: J fur- 


niſhed with arms and claws. 


24 .NANTES., 33 Fins. Amphi- | | 
bious animals breathing at will by means df gills. 


and nee The an ns the fins W 


l | Abbreviated generic ee ene 

„ 1. REPTILES. 

15 g. Teese 7 artoiſes dd covered with a 

| „ | 

1 Cee Tortaiſe, Green T1 urtle, 
„%% ee Turtle, Common Gre- 

05 3 cian or African Tortoiſe; Taſſer 


— 


5 1 


127 1. Daaco. Dro, Body winged. _ 
EE Firing Lizard, of Bontius, p. 57. 
2. ſpecies. | 
$22. Llennra. Fray Body naked, furniſhed 
e 
a. With a compreſſed l 
Among theſe is the Crocodile, © 
: 7 Wuh a verticillated tail ; 
5 5 40 8 The Lizard, Stellio. 


1 1908 


HRC 


In 


5 rl than the body. = 
1 The I. we Geet the 


R E + 
na, > 1 With 
x on a + 5 } r 3 th 


1 1 Tortoiſe, &c. 15 EO 


c. With a round i; EATON tail; foorter 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
' 


18 1 
* TI 2 d. With a een tally 
than the Body. 
1 8 e n The Wam he 
4 tot 45 > of 7p un. © ] "if 
e. With-the body moat: ; Hour de 
A 0 fore feet? '- 2 
5 Conne Swift, ater By er 
e - Newt Salamander. 49 . 
700. ne, — gi. --=i* 
Sunam Toad, Common Toall, Su 
„ rinam Frog - ſiſb. See Phil. Tran, 
ee, al. I. pf 683, Cunmon Frog, 
| Free Frog, Bull Frog of America. 
| FS ii. 170, &c. 17. 
MEIN 0951071 Lig Me BIS 2 24 8 


27's 
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mY SERPENTES, 


ms crear, auh, j Body and cal un- 

| | Zerneath cloathed with 
„ va ' ſmall ſhields 3 tail ters 

Wie neee een, nating. in « horny 


"= | * rattle. 
470 Tant de 5 fegte a 
1 9 50 American, and all venomous: & 


124 Boa. Spent. "MM and tail underneath 
| cloathed with ſmall. 

2125 | thields; no rattle. 
chene Serpent, or Conſtriftor. 

_ Vide Adanfon's Senegal, p. 274. 

„ e. Snake of Cateſty, 2. 
a, eee e qui 10 3 not 


2 
S * pt 
* þ - 


5 with venomous 


fangs. | 
4. ca, wy . Body underneath cloathed 


240 with ſmall ſhields; tail 
POT 1 Yeloathed with ſcales. 
8 N rut Viper of Egypt, Horned Viper. 
See Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ivi. t. 
14. Berus, or Engliſb Viper, 


1 5 Mater or Common Suat, Naja 
ee Heoded Serbe of Kempf. 
i p. 365 3 Black Snake, Kalm ii. 
1 We 1 he 202. 97 ſpedies, of which 
gh HP yz ͤ are known to have veno- 
| mous fangs. 


x26, 3 drake Body and tail ano 
cCloathed with . 


2 4 ": only. 


. | Fovan fourfooted Snake, an ano- 
ag Das maly ; Cammon Slow Worm, 


$6 8-919 Fe. 16 ſpecies. | 
197 burma. Annulated Snake. Body and 
eos Ion compoſed of annu · 


997 170 lar ſegments. 8 
2 2 ſpecies, both American. 

2 c eiu Snake. Body and tail 

+,  Wrinkled; not ſcaly; 

1 oy Je Nos. hm with 


4.54 434 &2 | * 


Wink MEANTES. 


Lark: 105 | wich a tail, 


G 4 Lizard 


1 


alba Kun. Body biped, _ fargiſhed | 


| 
! 
: 
| 
} 
| 
i 
: 
i 


tat 
$2081, 1639007; 95 Liard Siren or N, Huana of 
3414 D» 55 11500 Carolina. See Phil. Tranſ. vol. 
„%% 444; ile, t. 9. For this un- 
cdoommon animal LivN us was 
04,4239, 1 | | abliged to form a new order. 
MO iris 44747: See ye Nat. tom, I. ad- 
ee een eee dend. ee 


Abt, — . . 3 IV. 3 N A N T E S. 
e i . Such as have ſeveral branchial Lakes | 
£5. Op on each fide... ” 
1 Lanpry. Seven branche 
Wy n 02 aun | apertures on each ſide of 
: | the neck. 
i 95 Wha,  Lamprey, Leſſer, Lampern. L O87 
30. Raja. Rid Five branchial apertures on 
e each ſide the neck un- 
fd. 8 85 SY a rg: derneath. | 
nd gabel Skate, Sharp- noſed Ray, 
r ' Rough Ray, Sting Ray, Thee 
. back... E Pecies A N81 
191. Seeger, Shark. Five branchial eee 
odr the ſide of the neck, 
N | Picked Deg e, Angel-fifſo, Ba- 
| Uf lance: fin, Tape, Dog Aſb, White 
* Edd ob, 196571 Shark, Blue Shark, Sow, 
Wok ee c, 15 ſpecies. 
I 32. Samens. 5 Single branchial aper- 
| 8 "OY 1 into er 
les 24 dere. 5 | 
: 15 1890 5 * Such us have a 1 branchial 
hole on each ſide. 
ee. N 133. Lornivs. 


133. L fru. Two ventral fins ; 
5 8 6 © 7 ourh furniſhed with 
$7345: in Toy. * 5 teeth. n 
2 e Toad. 72 3 75 


124 dessen. e Two ventral fins; 


ö uno teeth, 
2 or CO . 
5) | fy Huſo. 
139. Creuorrmys: 0 Two and fins 
275 - , + +, nearly uniting into one 


hh - orbicular fin. = 
135. Belus On Wi Te Fiſh.” inge ventral 


1 
} 


5 fin, or carene, / 
c. Unicorn, Old Wi fe Fj 25 &e; 
:8 ſpecies: oo 


336. Orraacion, Bali F Fiſh. No EAN Bug 
iy body entirely cloathed 
VVV covering. 
Ra I Ne, E riquetrous Oſtracion, Three-born- 
ld, Four-horned, &c. 9 ſpecies. 


127. T TxraovoR; Sun-fiſb. No ventral fins; belly 


hon © rough or muricated. 

„ x Ocellated Sun-fifh, , Common Mole 
n : Ki or Sue &c. 7 ſpecies. : 
138. Proven. eee No be fins; 

8 body ſet with acute 


Ow e £6 | moyeable ſpines. 


bee Oblong. 2 ſpecies. 


5 i 49. eure, W „Ventral fins united; 


e long moyeable ſpine 

nt 5s e n back, near the 
2 | 229 Wikio > 

JI + >-L Scolopax 


* 
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1 1 
| alpen Gifurrs bee. p. 720 
4 5+. 3 #7 UN 1 2 ſpecies. gp 
141. Seronarms, e. No ventral fins ; 
8 Be 22 body articulated. 


Nardi, Pipe jib, kurse 
or Sea-borſe. 7 ſpecies. 


15.7 Pagans Drop: Two ventral fins; upper 
| mandible or beak den- 


Avirdw DOG 


1 8 T t tititcculated, or eiliated. 
Hg) oo hin Drage of Anboina, &c, 
| = 3 ſpecies. 
This part of the Syſtem contains upwards of 
290 ſubjects. | 


in the RzpTiLES order, ar ſpecific Gears 


of the Feftudo: genus are deduced principally from 
the difference in the bells, and the feet; which in 


the Turtlat are pinniform, and in the Tortoiſes di- 
gitated. In the Lacerta genus, from the fail, Bead, 


Foes,” and various other parts; and in the Rana, 


from the diverſity in the mate of the boch, and 
number of che See on 1 fore or hinder 
"Ih the SERPRNTES order, the ſpecific Adios 


have ever been matter of great difficulty with 


naturalifts, as they were commonly taken from 


: the colour, which is ſubje& to an almoſt infinite 


variation. Hence it has happened that Seba, de- 


pending on the colours alone, hath, in the opinion 


of our author, _ figured the Bas Conftrifor, or Gi- 
gantic Serpent, ten times, as fo many diſtinct ſpe- 
cies z and the Caluber Naga, or Hooded Vi per, 
ourteen e, at length diſcovered a much” 
1 05 e more 


* 


e eee Amphibia 
he has fince retained it 1 in all his orks, ſenfible 
however that it is yet liable to failure: this ariſes 
from the number of the fmall Sialde and ſrates, or | 
rings and rug a of the pelly and tail; and che pro- 
portion thoſe numbers: bear to each other in the 
different ſpecies: for example, in our Comm 
Viper the ſpielis of the belly: are ufually about 1465 
and the ſcales of the gail, that is all below the 
anus, about 39 or. 40: nenn | 
Srake about x70, and the ſtales about 6. 
In the Naures- ehe ſpecific. characters are PORK 
bur very various in the different-grxera, as to the 
parts of the animal from vhich they are deduced: 
in the Petr and Raia, from the month, Jos, 
zeeth, &c. ; in the latter very much from the body. 
itſelf: in the Squalus, from a variety of Parti- 
culers; in the Aeigenſer, from: æhę: acri ar beard, 
and the dorſal ſhields, or ſquame': in the Rolin 
| from the. fins and tail: in the 'Qtrotlong from the 
different M ulated form. of the bay.: in the Tauodm 
from differences in the body chiefly. 3. and in he 


Werde dene from.che foam W a 
ö 7s differences 1 in the uns: an 


Clas IV. PISCES. Faaunm,. 


In the earlier editions of the 2 Nause 
dur author, in the diſtribution of Fisnzs, had 
| followed the method of his friend | and fellow 


AGE Artedi 2 whoſe aun be had publiſhed: 
3 c during 


2 e _ 7 0 


T 52 3 


during his reſidence. in Halland, i in 1738. Thie 


method, which took in the CeTaczovs. order, 


now among the MAMMALIA, and the Nantes, | 


new referred to the AMPHIBIA, was eſtabliſhed 
on the ſtructure or rather | /i/uation of the tail in 
the cetaceous order; and in others, on the difference 


in thegills, and the rays of the ius, whether care. 


tHaginous or bony. In the. two laſt editions, ano- 
ther diſpoſition is-jattempted : after having diſ- 


| miſſed the cezaceous order to the MAMMALIA, and the 


CronpropTERYGH. or Cartilaginous Fiſhes, and 
the Branchioftezi. to the NAx TES, our author forms 
four orders of the bony, fiſhes (which, reſpire by 


means of gills only) from the. tuation of the 
ventral. fins; which, he analogically conſiders as 


the feet of the animal, according as they are 


placed either Before, under, or. behind. the pectoral 
or, gill fins, or as in one Arden b the 5 
ventral fans, ts E AX INNER. 262-0 'I 


1. Arobks Avopat. Viſhes deſtiore of ven· 1 


tral fils. Id N n 
II. JUGULARES. dns, F iſhes' having : 


the ventral fins placed before the Pectoral fins. 


III. THORACICI. Tnonktie. Fiſhes hays 
ing the ventral fins Pere underneath. che Tp 


Arn fins. WEED . 1.01 422291. 


IV. ABDOMINALES. 5 DOMINAL.., Fiſhes 
3 the ventral: fins placed on a abdomen. 


n . 1 Abbreviated 


* 931 
| Abbreviated generic Seer, anzug 


K den 2 AP O E, S. : 11 125 


aht Mun aua. Bel, Muni ns the gills 
| | placed behind the pec- 


e ee eee, 2 toral fins. HI 461 

= why 3 Ss Sea Serpent, Eel, Conger Py = 

DUR e do., 7 ſpecies. 3 1 | 

144. GrixoTes, nod | Back deftirure of n ___ 
| „ fin. 5 

8 Pio eg og Carapo of Brofl, 8 Elhrit Bel, 


* 
þ 


Beaked, &c. 5 ſpecies. | 
145 Talenvsus. Needle- tail. eee tal 
| _ _-_ without any fin. 

g 4 Mucu of the Brafilians. 

147;  AnMoDyTES. Lance. Head much Pn 
VT 8 
„„ Sand Eel. 1 70 - 
. ANARCHICAS. Wolf. 15. | Grinding . . 8 
oe) BORN, T1 
Sea Wat. In the foſſil late fre 

quent, called Bufonites. 
| ey orn. Snake-fib.. Body a 982 
8 e 5 Bearded en Beardleſs Opbi- 


- n g 3 dion. E wit — 'x 
149. Srnona7BVS, Pampus. Body ovated. | 
n Pampus of Sloane. 2 ſpecies. 


I 50. Xin Sword Ib. Upper mandible ter- 
minating in an enſiform 
beak. 

Sword: 2 of all authors 5 


% N JUGULARES. 
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„ 1 941 
bed d. "fo COLARTS” 
I 31. ge 5 Breathing 75 
= nes e 
| . Harp, &c. . | 
192, Us anoworvs. Star-gazer. Mouth flat, 
| opening upwards. 
d | Is Feabrows. 1 ſpecies. 
| 1 53. TRACHINUS, Weever. Anus near the breaſt, 


"ow. of the old authors. 
x ſpecies. 


154. Gaves. 00 PeRoral fins lender, and end · 


ing in a point. With 
Ft . Three dorſal fins, and the Jaw. 
5 9 
f.. 2 orſt, Cod. fiſh, Bib, 
„„ Whiting, Pout, Poor. | 
v. Three dorſal fins; jaw not bearded. 
8 Whiting, Cole-fiſh, Pollack, &c. 
c. Two dorſal fins only. 
Hake, Ling, Burbot. 
+: One dorſal fin. E 
—  Mediterranin. 17 een | 
; 155. Bikunnvs. e Ventral fins of two rays, 


| jo. 1 TR Creſted, Gattorugine, Smooth, Spot- 
1.00 . | - * 13 ſpecies,” 


II. THORACICI. 


1 56. cron. Cepole. Mouth opening opwards 


8 body enſiform. 
Kaus &c. 2 ſpecies. 


8 4 
WY» 157. Ecagnz1s, 


raoles on the e * 


* 


ſmall, and not prickly. 


1 8 1 
167 Ecnznz1s, e Ro Top of the head 
t, 


marginated, and 
ef! Sri wranſverſely ſuleated. 
rug Wr ebe Naucratec. 2 ſpecies. 
158. Correa e Anterior part of the 
bead very obtuſe or 


inn 1321 ö 0 tdtruncated. Delphin ef 
eee ee Mariners. 
ver Dolphin, Bert 8 
1 J nn 
15 Gees Goby. Ventral fins united into one 
' ____ ovate fin. 
Bet Ooh, Spotted Cay. 08 
| 85 ſpecies. 
| ; Toros, Bull bead. Head broader than the 
body. 


Pte, Feather Laſer, Miller's 

' Thumb, &c. 6 ſpecies. 5 

tbr. Sauen enn Storpen. Head ſet with prickles 
| br beards. . 

Piorens, Serofa, Horrida or 2 ws 


Ib. 
165 28s. Dore Upper tip projecting, or for- 
TIL 3 © hHicated by means of a 
tranſverſe membrane. 
7 5 Dore, Sitver-fiſp of N hs 
wks or bn 4 ſpecies. , | | 
1 163 Pevhonrerns, Plaiſe. Both eyes on ue 
; | ſame fide of the head. 


a Es 
+ 


rg With the eyes, 
». Oh the vie fide. CEE ib - Ng 
 Holibus, "_ Flounder, Dab, 


— —— — 
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kewl 
. O the; left NC | 
The Pearl, che Turbot, Kc. 15 
8 ſpecies. 
. Cn.xropas, ages "Teeth very ene 
4 3 5 163 rous, 3 flexile, L 
DTT  Parulator-fih. Vide Phil. Tranſ. 
2 „ liv. t. 9: Pilot-f, » &Cs 
te i , Snake ſpecies. | 


16, Sranus, Gilt-bead. Teeth very ſtrong; ore 


. teeth ſharp; grinders 
| 2. ©.” Cloſe ſet, and obtuſe. 
Sa Bream, &c. 26 ſpecies. 

166. Lavavs, Vraſt. Connecting membrane of 
ty +,» the dorſal fin extending 
. be Tn the extremity 
. 57 ol each ray, in che form 


; „„ | . eee of filaments. 
nal Bimaculated, &c. 41 be fo 
„ 
r Sera, Cavalbas. A groove in the back to i 
- receive the dorfal fin. 


4 Jaculatrir. Vide Phil. 
Tiranſ. vol. lvi. p. 186, t. 8. 


All Mediterranean. 5 


| „e : 
168, Pines. bara The er dee jagged 55 


Fate 5 ſerrated. 


uns, Baſſe, Sea Prarch, Rafe. 
6 ſpecien=5 £63419 
bs. Gaorraceraus. "Stichle-back.. Body at the 
e carinated on each 
- ade; ; Ow on the 


+ 


62 3 back 


r wade! Wr Ry; bag diftinet from the 
d 26) abies will nt | - 
20 Dan iiscnt 1 „Are Mine 4 Common Stickle: back, 
eit 10 Ho Ni TeniJpined, ce. 11 ſpecies. 5 
170. SCOMBER, Mac Body towards the tail 
380 * 19s +9208 Del ." Latinated on each ſide's 
. 2367 at 2 1 2% 05, ſpurious fins, in moſt 
| .-5i-ſpecies, near the tail, 
es 5 0 bod e Ebnet, Tum Hure 
£1929 dt s 15\Mackrely &c. 10 ſpecies. 
17h, . bermuler. Head and body covered 
| „ with large e 
Stoqibs ail Ignob 10 i ſcale? nts 1 
5 2 41 200713; * Red, Striped, Beardleſs. 3 : {2 
72. e Curnard. Several diſtinct appen2 
3 1 dages placed at the 
| * FP eee eee e rel nas. 
8 b * Eier Gmnard, Red CT 
ad les bas i.) Tb fly Bev; 9 ſpecies. 
Df agg 
iv. ABDOMINALES.. 
173. conti Lale Body nearly of an equal 
1 e ich quite to the tail. 
on 1 bio 


1 


See Phil. Tranſ. vol. xliv. 
| 7 p. Art. 2. f. 1, &c. 5 
aaol Ney A ſpecies ,. A WEST s 
bo kg: Air a.) M. Head, rough, 8 and 
U - aidiLasm denudated. | 
dee abe The geſt 5 of the dorſal 


ET 4 © S#F* 
„ 


0440 6 e „F*** 
6 eie ee H Sbeats 


pe 


iche, Sund Lothe or Foffil Locke, 


— — — Sang ns 4 ene 
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"The alafs of 'Fiſhes. contains about oof 8 
but very great additions have been xy this. 
claſs by later diſcoveries : among "which. thoſe 
made by DH Forftal,*in Arabia, are not the leaſt, 
appears by his fragments lately: -publiſhed. .-*: 
Grest pains, were taken by Artedi, and fin © . 
by Gronobius, and our -afithor, to "diſtinguiſh 
the ſpecies by the number of the rmirin: tlie Ius z 
although, from repeated obſervations, they 
are found to agree in many ſpecies very re- 
markably; yet, in others, they vary ſo much 
us not to eſtabliffi 2 fufficient character. At 
preſent, in this ſyſtem, the ſpecifical characters 
are taken from a great Variety of, articula 
mongſt which, however, the number 25 he rays in 
the fins | is frequently the moſt diſtinctive, and whe- 
ther or: bete it is ſubj Cory to moſt ſx cies, and 
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No part 'of the ſtem. of nature his e + 
2a greater change than this claſs ; neither does our 
author ſtand more unrivalled, than in the excel 
lent arrangement he has given to this branch of 
natural hiſtory; which; before his time, was nearly 
without method. It comprehends 87 GENERA, 
diſpoſed into ſeven orders, founded, in moſt of 
them, on the differences obſervable in the number 
and terture of the ung. Our intended brevity 
will not permit a detail of the genera, in the ſuc- 
ceeding parts of the: ſyſtem; we muſt; t 
nom that we are deſcended, to the inet parts 
of the animal kingdom, only give the [definitions 

of the. ſeveral orders, with a few AR 
: The firſt order is called, | i 
I. Cor korTERA. Inſects 11 the wings 0. 
vered with two eruſtaceous ape e by. 3 
longitudinal o 55 

This order is the moſt numerous i it contain 
almoſt all thoſe. inſects which go under the general 
name of Beetles * and ele upwards of: 900 
if pecies, ranked” Under 30 genera. Among theſe 
"the Chafers, Stag beetles, Leather-eaters, Car- 
rion-beetles, Tortoiſe- beetles, Lady-fties, Honeys 
beetles, Weevils, Muſk-beetles,Glow-worm, Spring- 


beetles, . Bliſter- DAR POE 


: the ſeveral other gene ngs s. 

II. Heittpr ERA. Half-winged inſects; having 
the hells or caſes ſemi-cruſtaceous, not divided by 
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To Class VI. VE RME S. * — 


The Gxth and laſt claſs contains the vilithars, 
which are divided into five orders. LIdN us 
very early adopted the new ſyſtem of Pon, 
Julſieu, and ſome others, in introducing the corals 
and corallines into the animal kingdom, 93 the 
names of L1THoPHyYTA and ZoorhyTA. 
ſyſtem has had great light' thrown upon it by Ng 
late excellent Mr. ELuis, in his hiſtory of Coral- 

lines, and ſeveral papers ptinted in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions. 

As this is by far the moſt anomalous of all the 
claſſes, the ab of the oh are very e- 
rious. 5 

I. InTEsTINA, Animals ſimple, naked det. 
kur of limbs. | 

This order includes 7 genera; among v which are 
r Guihea-worm, Aſcarides, Earth: worm, Gourd- 
worm, Leech, &c. It contains but 24 ſpecies.” : 

1. Mortusca. Animals ſimple, naked, not in- 


* 


G 


This prdet inelüdes 18 genera, containing 3 110 
1 Among theſe rank the common naked 
"Snail, Sea Hare of Rondeletius, Doris, Sea Mouſe, 

Nereis, Aſcidig, Afinia, or Sea Anemone, Te Ho, 
*Curtfe-fiſh, Sea Lungs, or Blubbets, Star-fiſh, and 

Echinus, Called Sea Hedge-hog, and others. 00 

25 . T'ESTACE As 


8 III. Trsracza. — the 
foregoing order, but included in a ſhelll. 


„This order takes in the whole tribe of welle 
conſiſting of upwards. of 800 ſpecies, under 36 
genera, and diſpoſed in a method entirely new. 


The three firſt genera are the multi valpes, the next 
i fourteen, bivalves, and the remainder uni valves. 


. 85 5 LIiTHOPHYTA.. Compoſite animals, affixed 


Coral. 1 An 
This le: 5 2 eee four genes 
4%; 5 the 7 Abipora, red tubular Coral; Madrepares qr 
Brain Stones; 3 e and another called Cel- 
2 leere. . 1 4285 5 N 44 S367: 
RIG ZoornyTa., W e compoſite, eee 


Boner and ſpringing from a vegetating ſtem. 1 


This order contains 14. genera, of which nine 
Ws fixed, and. the other locomotive; amongſt the 
former rank the Is or red Coral, Sea Fan, A 
' Cyonium, Sponge, Corallines, &c.,: 4 among the 


latter, the Polype, Sea Pens, 7. enia, Funa, and | 


laſtly the aſſemblage of chaotic, or. microſcopi- 
cal Avimalcula. 5 The, fi ſpecies uns, this order are 
5 156. „ tt aet 

The generical diſtinctions among the INTESTINA 
1 from the diverlity of the body, af che n 
almoſt ſolely. 

In the Morrusca, fac the. Tod and e 
Kalle tentacula, and from other parts. % 

Ina. the TESTACEA,, the, included, animal, the 
k eneral « differepces, b between the ſhells, themſelves, 
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ut e * ca rdh or hinge in $98 bivalves, 
and 


70. and fabricating a fixed Salcarrous baſe, called 
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.Jn, ghe Tensor PHYTA, the inhablews animal, and 
ieee miof che coral itſelf: and in th Zooruyra, 

e animal, and the very different orms. of the 
ha hs foundation, bd the generic | 
4 en, having. thus; exhibited a a view, of. the 
5, it remains that we give a general account 
of. the method purſued in treating on each ſpecies. 
To this end it muſt be obſerved, that throughout 
che whole f/tem, the claſſical character, that. of | 
the order, and the generical note, abvays. make A 
rt. in the deſcription of each \ſpecies, . After 
heſe,, our author begins with his own. ſpecific 
name for the animal, eſtabliſhed upon the mot 
eſſential difference obſervable between that and 
eyery other ſpecies of the genus; and here it muſt 
be allowed, that he has, in general, happily ſuc- 
ceeded, by giving, in the fpace of two or three 
Unes, a diſtinction that more immediately points 
out N animal fought for, than the long and la- 


boured deferiptions of many foregoing Ader 


+ % i 


in e of his former writings, he refers to it. 
He has, however, in many parts of this enkarged 
edition, formed new Names to animals noticed in, 


Where /indec® Se Marie? e 
is ho pon in view, 1055 wat 2 To 
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, the introduction of a new one mult; in 
ay fiſts,” 10 claſh wich 4 ic _ ns" wk 


name U coe da. en 08 


After his own. Nene name, he * 

Humm, and page of the moſt reputed and au- 
thentie writers in each elaſs; and particularly re- 
fers to thoſe who have beſt figured his fubject; 
then the locus natalis, and in many inftances, 
more eſpecially among the Mammalis and Aves, 
a ſhort but comprehenſive hiſtory reſpekting the 
pature, economy, and uſes of the animal. Te 


every animal the author has affixed his trivial - 


name, expreſſive, moſt commonly, of place where 
it is found, of its colour, form, or ſome quality” or 
attribute, deſeriptive, a as far'as may be, of the anf 


"P 


mal; or, in à great variety of eaſes, where the ; 


ſubje&t has been well known by a ſingle term, 
he retains that as his trivial name. Fo me 
in the Partridge and Quail, which both belong to 


his genus eſtabliſhed under the name Tetrau: he 
therefore calls the former Te etrao Perdix, and the : 


latter Terra Coturnix. © N 


It has been objected to 1 r 8 Uaiiibatiol . 


in various parts of his ſyſtem, that he has thrown! 


together ſubjects too different in their general 
appearance and economys by keeping too cloſely 
to one character; to inſtance particularly in the 
MAuMALtA, by confining himſelf” to the” teeth. 


To this it n | 
5 quadrupe were ie be claſled, no tem 
needed 
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? y be. anſwered, in general, that if 
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paſſible, on one ſimple foundation. 
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_ 8 n "uy a . tbeir Wünber le i | 
ſmall ivbut when it js recollected, that 2% Nature 
was under his eye, and that therefore the ſubjecks 

were almoſt infinite, it. became neceſſary to form N 
the baſis of every great diviſion or claſs, as" | 


the obſervance: of this rule that has given LIN 
nevs's ſyſtem ſo greatly the advantage over all 


foregoing writers. 


For, as nature does not ſeem 
to have obſerved am ſyſtem, ours muſt be artificial, 
and will ever have its anomalies, 


ſyſtem therefore, that muſt have the preference, 


ith will moſt readily lead to the ſubject under 
inveſtigation; in which caſe it is of ſmall im- 


portance where it is placed, and how far removed 
from others with which it ſeems to bear a fimilar 


and general appearance. 
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We ſhall cloſe this brief wich ** the arrangement 


* animals, by exhibiting the number of ſubjects 


enumerated, all of which are ſynony med by the 
author, in the 12th edition of his & qv 


Total F 5 


Wich the firſt tome of the gene Nano is is' . 
timately connected a work of the profeſſors, 1 


Vie! 2 


Mammalia | 
Birds e 
Amphibia 291 
Fiese 398 


lnſecs TER =D Yb ; 
Vermes H rie 
| Yaris, 53 £850 


from the, 140 
6217. Ponce 


liſhed under the title of Musgum-Ludovice Ulrie# 
Rec: 7 in gu animalia rariora exotica, ,imprimis 


21 
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inſella 


And perhaps * 


As an artificial 


| [ 19 1 

— et conchylia deferibuntur 4 determinaniur pro- 
drumi inſtar fem. Holm. 176478; Ppi1920; Ne 
was drawn up, a 

queen of Sweden, hes hae: conſtructed 3 
and rich cabinet of natural hiſtory, at the palace 
of Drottningholm ;, the ſubjects of which, as+hatht 
been obſerved," Linus had been appointed to 


arrange. The great expence her majeſty had be 


ſtowed in procuring, particularly inſects and ſhells. 
had given this collection an advantage that proved 
very favourable to our author, by throwing in his 
WAY a multitude o of fine and very expenſive objects, 
which otherwiſe, probably, he could have had no 
opportunity of "deſcribing; and. theſe, were, for- 
tunately, all collected before the publication of the 
enlarged editions of the Mm. 
An this work the exotic inſects and ſhells only; are 
introduced; ; of the former, 436; and of the latter, 


* 2 with twenty-five, of the Molluſca. . The in. 


8. chiefly. gonſiſt of the large and beautif ul 
. I and t the ſhells abound with all their 
elegant varieties. | Theſe, are deſcribed at large, 
with all chat preciſion, brevity, and accurate ar- 
rangement of the ſeveral parts, which every where ; 
manifeſts itſelf ſo "happily i in our author's writings. 
Both in entomology and conchology a new language is 
introduced; and theſe deſcriptions may well ſtand 
as models for future writings. . 

Annexed to this work is the ſecond. part, or 

rather only the prodromus, of the MoszuM AporPAt 

Frederic Rees, in quo animalia rariora, imprimis 4 
| we aves, ee e en, 1 7644] P 55 
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oi 


art in 1794. 
1 Ein ughout the "whale Pe ola Linxaees, has 
Le to theſe books for deſeriptions at large to 
all the exotics: and nothing could be more ac- 
ceptable to the critical zoologift, than to fee, the 

| vapor perfected through the whale 
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The ond part of the Syſtema Wuarts, lating 
to vegetables, in all the editions prior to the 
tenth, was very compendiouſly exhibited; the au- 
thor having, after his 'Clavis Claſſum, only given 
the names of the genera, with their 2ſential or ab- 
: breviated characters, without touching at all on 
ſpecific diſtinctions, which were reſerved for the 
- preſent enlarged edition of the Syſtem, and for the 

Spxctes PLANTARUM, a work before ſpoken of, 
This volume contains upwards of 360 pages; and 
in the twelfth edition of 1767, by the acceſſion: of 
new materials, is enlarged to 731. It contains, in 

a moſt compendious manner, a view of the whole 

vegetable kingdom, as far as the ſubjects thereof 
hail come under our author's own inſpection, dif- 
poſed according to that ſyſtem of which Lixnzavs 
had been the inventor, founded, as to the claſſical | 
part, upon the ſexes of plants; a ſyſtem now al- 
2 moſt univerſally | received. It is in thin branch 
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premiſe” ſome obfervations on iet bods of rl in | 


general, before our author wrote. It is needtefs 
to urge the neceſſity of metbod in the ſtudy of na- 
ture, as it is the very foul of ſcience; and, amidft 
ſuch à multitude of odjects which the vegetable 
kingdom affords, alt attempts towards the acqui- 
ſition of knowledge without it, muſt end in un- 
certainty and confuſion. We haye ſufficient proofs 
ef this in the writers upon plants before the in- 
vention of fyſtems, and ſee and deplore the want 
of them, in the loſs of many valuable articles, not 


only in the Materia Medica, bar in the Materie 


* 


Pictorin, and Tinhvria of the antients. L 
the virtues and properties of which appear 10 8 0 
been well aſcertained, are now loſt to us, for want 
of à more ſcientific arrangement of the ſubjects, 
oat accuricy'in the deſcriptions of them 


Botanic writers choſe very different methods 


ef arranging plants, not only before, but ſince, 
the invention of ſyſtematic botany.” The 4 
pbabetic Has been much followed, eſpecially in 
local catalogues. Some have diſpoſed the plants 
according to the time * "lowering ; as Paull; in his 
20 uad ipariitun 
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Quadripartitum Botanicum, publiſhed in 16393 
Befeter, in the Hortus Eyſtettenſis, 1640 and Dil. ö 


lenius, in the Catalogus Giſſenſis, 1719. Others have ; 


arranged them according to the different places o 
their growth ; as the authors of the Hiſtoria Tegel. 


| nenfis, in 15 9755 and ſome according to their virtues in 


medicine. Others again, obſerving that numbers of 
vegetables agteed with each other in their general 
habit and appearance, or had a certain harmony 


and proportion in the form and diſpoſtion of their 


roots, leaves, flowers, or fruit; 3,10 their particular 
mode of growing, flowering, or foliation, ſaw. that 
they naturally fell as it were into claſſes, _agree-, : 


able to ſuch. diſtinctions. Hence their, diviſion of 
trees, into. pomiferæ, prunifere, baciifera, nuciferæ, 


glandifere, . &c. 3 of herbs, into Zulboſæ, filiguiſets 
umbelliferæ, verticillatæ, pPapilionaceæ, &c. Theſe 
were ſo many dafſes or orders, which nature had 


ſo characterized that they could not eſcape their 


notice 3 and, could all the ſubjects of the vegetable | 
kingdom be properly. reduced to ſuch combinations, 
and the whole chain properly comnefted, we ſhould. 
then ſee. what is meant by the YATURAL METHOD, - 
that ultimum et def deratum of botany, of which our 
author favs, however, . Nec ſperare fas oft, quod, 

4 tas  ſyſtema quoddam naturale videre quaats, 

et vir _ ſeri nepotes.“ Nevertheleſs the beſt 
writers of the laſt century, ſuch: were John and 
Caſper Baubine, endeavoured to preſerve the above - 


mentioned arrangement, although it was in a 


rude manner. In this they vere followed by 


our aun amen Ge and ee but as 


they 


e 
1 


1 54 % a 
bey eſtabliſhed- no preciſe definitions" to «chk 
claſſes, ſo in their ſubdiviſions, or chapters, they 
paid little or no regard to the minuter parts of 
diſtinction, taken from the fructification; hence, 
nothing like generical notes can be diſcovered in 

their methods: ſo that the only reſource, in find- 
ing many of their plants, was, to read over their 
long and tedious deſeriptions, which, after all, 
were frequently inſufficient to A the Plant 
ſought for.. ; 
_  Fhatgreat naviuialifh en hs died in 
| 1605 in his goth year, appears to have been the 
fifſt who thought, with any preciſion, of a method 
of claſſing plants from the flower, or fruit; but he 
only ſlightly touches thereon in his epiſtles; he lived 
not to bring any thing to perfection in this way. 
It was reſerved for Cæſalpinus, phyſician to Pope 
Clement VIII. to be the firſt author who arranged 
plants in a true ſyſtematic manner, in his A de 
Plantis, publiſhed. in 1583, in which he eſtabliſhes - 
the characters principally from the fruit. It is 
wonderful, that after his time, - though ſo many 
eminent botaniſts, flouriſhed, among whom were 
the two Baubines, no one ever thought of purſu- 
ing the plan he laid down, until Moriſen and 
| Ray, who both publiſhed, nearly together, 
their ſeparate ſyſtems, founded alſo upon dif-. 
tinctions principally drawn from the fruit. Since 
their time, others have laboured to bring their 
ſyſtems to perfection; as Knaut in Germany; 
Paul Herman, and Boerhaave, in Helland, and 
. late profeſſor” at Oxford, had ſtill far- 
1 ther 
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ther perfected Mr. Ray's method, as is evident 
from the arrangement he has given to the Britiſh 


plants, in the third edition of e author's 
Synoꝑ . To OH 
Several elegant ſyſtems 8 alſo been formed 
from the flower, as the baſis of the claſſical cha- 
racter; in conſidering which, both the "regularity 
and irregularity, as well as the number of the petals, 
have been made the principal diſtinction. Rivini, 
at Leipfic, in 1690, was the firſt who took the 
flower as the foundation of his method, as did 
Ruppius in 1718. But no one carried this me- 
thod to ſuch perfection as Tournefort, in 1694, who 
forms his claſſical character from the figure of the 
fower, and eſtabliſhes his orders or ſubdiviſions on 
the different ſituation of the fruit, en above 
or below the empalement or receptacle. 

Beſides theſe methods, in which. a0 authors 


have conſidered one part only, either flower. or 
fruit, as the baſe of their ſyſtems, ſeveral others 


have been conſtructed of late years, in which ve- 
getables have been arranged, as far as poſſible, 
according to what have been called the natural 
claſſes the foundations of which take in à nu- 
merous ſet of characters, ariſing from a combina- 
tion and agreement in the habit of the plants, 
as well as their harmom in the eſſential parts ef 
frubiification. Among theſe, that of Van Rayen, late 
Profeſſor at Leyden, is among the moſt elegant at- 


tempts towards this wtimum in botany. This is 


exhibited in the Prodromus Floræ Leydenſis, 1740. 
He is followed by N 8 9885 in the Flora Sibirica, 


* 1747s 


— 


( as 3 
174%, Kc. Theſe authors, as alſo L. Gerard, 


in his Flora Gallo provincialis, Paris 1761; preſerve 


the natural generical characters of Lixx Aus almoſt 
entire through their ſyſtems ; and the latter writer 


has; with ſoine variations, taken the orders of a 


natural method, conſtructed by B. Juſſieu, for his 
class. HaLLER alſo planned, and brought to 
great perfection, a method of this kind, as is 
exhibited in his Enumeratio Stirpium Helvetiæ, 
42742, and in the Hortus Gottingenſis, 1753, which 
he has. ſince ſtill more elaborated, in a work of 


infinite labour and, merit, Ae cn ere 


ee 3 tom. fol. 1768. 


LINN us himfelf very and pet a na- 


ad method ; bur it is evident he thought-there 
were too many links wanting in the chain, to ren- 
der it the readieſt guide to botanical ſcience; 
ſince he ſoon deſerted it, although he continued 
to improve it to the laſt: however he only reduced 
the genera into orders, hut did not venture ſo far as 
to form the claſical part of a ſyſtem on that plan. 
The preſent learned and indefatigable profeſſor Dr. 
Hoyt, at Edinburgh, whoſe zeal and ſucceſs in 

_ cultivating and diffuſing the principles of the 
Linn aan ſyſtem are well known, has conſtructed 


perhaps the moſt elaborate attempt of this kind 


that the betaniſts have ever ſeen. We join with 
many others in wiſhing that he may be enabled to 
give it all that perfection which may r 
him to preſent it to the public. 5 


Methods have alſo been formed . N dif. 


ferent ſpecies and arrangement of the cahx, or cup 
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of the flower in plants. Profeſſor Magnol, of 
Mont pelier, publiſhed in 1720 on this plan; and 
LiIxx us himſelf in 1737, but he did not purſue 
Every method of arrangement hafh its advan- 
tage in ſome reſpect or other; and it is ſurely 
rather to be regretted, bose the flower may 
claim the preference, that a method founded in 
the diſtinctions of the fruit, ſhould not alſo have 
as it were a ſecondary place in common uſe; for, 
as all artificial methods are only ſuppoſed to be ſo 


- many ſuccedanea to the natural one, a due attention 


to each might tend to illuſtrate the natural claſſes, 
to connect, them, and reduce the anomalies, and 
ſo far pave the way to the accompliſhment of that 
ſcheme, which, however, will yet by many be 
conſidered as quite impracticable in botany. 
LIN N EUS was the firſt who conſtituted the 
ſtamina and Piſtils as the baſis of an artificial me- 
thod of arranging plants; and he tells us, in his 
 CLassts PLANTA RUM, he was led to this by 
conſidering the great importance of theſe parts in 
vegetation. They alone are the eſſentials neceſ- 
ſary to fructification; all other parts, except the 
anthera and ſtigma, being wanting in ſome flowers; 
and the preſent philoſophy of botany regards the 
former as the male, and the latter as the female 
organs of generation in plants. As ſuch indeed 
they muſt be conſidered analogically, and in a phi- 
loſophical view; yet, perhaps, the Linnæan ſyſtem, 
admirable as it is, would not have been leſs ac- 
: ceptable had the cle terms been expreſſive 
5 only 
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only of number and ſituation, without regard t to 
the offices of the parts in framing the terms. 
Ludwig, of Leipſic, who has endeavoured to com- 
bine the ſyſtems of Rivinus and Luxus, by 
taking his claſſes from the method of the former, 
and his orders from that of the latter, has avoided 
this mode of expreſſion, in ſubſtituting the terms 


monanthere, monoſtylæ, &c. &c. 
The author begins the new and enlarged edition 


of the Sytema Vegetabilium of 1767, by premiſing 


a compendious view of the philoſophy of vege- 


tation, and then proceeds to what he calls Delineatio 
| Plante, ſomething analogous to what he had en- 
titled, in the editions prior to the roth, Methodus 
Demonſtrandi Vegetabilia. Here he introduces all 


the terms he makes uſe of in deſcribing plants, 


and, by a methodical and apt cpobtiga of them, 
N really explains them at the ſame time. After this, 
he gives the Clavis et Charatteres Claſſ um, and then 
comes to the ſyſtem ii. | 
The prerogative of any dein n in 
botany, is' ſuppoſed to conſiſt in its keeping toge- 
ther, as much as poſſible, the genera, in what are 
called the natural claſſes or orders, and thus ſo far 
approaching to the ſyſtem of nature. All artificial . 
ſyſtems being founded on /ome, or other, or all 5 
the parts of frufification, without regard to habit, 
will be found in many inſtances to break the order 
of the natural claſſes, and disjoin genera, which 
nature ſeems to have claſſed. The more ſimple 
and uniform the claſſical characters of any ſyſtem 
are, the more they are likely to interfere in this 
reſpect; neyertheleſs, it is Pleafing to obſerve, how 
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vell many of the natural claſſes are e kept together 
in the Linnæan ſyſtem) the characters of which 
enjoy the advantage of being very ſimple, and 
eaſy to retain in the memory, and of being found- 
ed on the parts of plants as little ſubject to vari- 
ation as any whatever: yet, like all other me- 
thods, it has its defects; of which no one was 
more ſenſible than the author himſelf. There 
are many inſtances of particular Pest that break 
through the generical and claſſical characters of 
the ſyſtem itſelf : but for theſe defects there is no 
Other remedy, at preſent, than that which our au- 
-thor has applied, in the volume under conſidera- 
tion, and which ought ever, in arrangements of 
this kind, to be rigidly obſerved. Wherever theſe: 
auomalies take place, they are mentioned among 
the fAitious characters, under the claſs and order 
to which the number of Raniitia or . entitle 
them to a place. 
The ſexual ſyſtem briefly i is as follows: — An 
known plants are divided into 24 CLASSES; the 
characters of which are eſtabliſhed upon the um- 
ber, or different ſituation, or arrangement of the 
famina or male organs; and the Orvess, „or ſub- 
diviſions, of theſe claſſes, us far as poſſible, on a 
| AH milar number, fituation,' or arrang 5 N the 
Piſtili, or female e AT Pre. 
The firſt twenty claſſes contain what the litter 
calls hermaphrodite flowers, or ſuch as have the ſtu- 
mina and piſtils both within the ſame rp er pwuls, 
or ſtanding on'the'ſattie receptacle, where thoſe are 
wanting. Of theſe twenty, the firſt e laſs pro- 


. C* 


; Tong in an uninterrupted ſeries, from Moxnan- 
. £ DRIA 


is) 


DRIA to Dzcaupria; the plants, of ach ee ay 
pi ſtamina Non the title rer 


„ S - 


no 3 Tos. diſcovered which: devs al e 


ſtamina. 
The 12th, Teosaxmars ; 3 ſuch. plants as have 


about 20 ſtamina; or more; but always ariſing 
from the calyx or corolla, and ot: from the eee 5 


tack, 

The 13th, Porrinouk; loch as have from 
twenty to even a thouſand ſtamina z but always 
ariſing from, the receptacle. 


The 14th claſs, DipyxaMIA; ſuch as have four 


ſtamina, two, long and two ſhort. The eſſential 
character of this claſs does not conſiſt in the num- 
ter of ſtamina, otherwiſe the Plants might be re- 
ferred to the tetrandria claſs ; z but, in having two 
of the ſtamina ſhorter than the other; one piſtil 
only, and an irregularly-ſhaped corolla. 


The 15th, TETRADyYNAMia 3 plants with fin * 


mina, four long and two ſhort. 

The 16th, Monapegtenta ſuch as o have the 
ſtamina not diſtinct at the baſe; but united into 
one body. 


The 15th, | DrapaLeaIA ; ſuch 2 as have the ſta- 


mina united at the baſe into two bodies. 


The 18th, PoLyaDeLena'; ſuch as have the 


ſtamina united at the baſe into ſeveral bodies. 
be igth, SxxoENESIA; ſuch as have the anther 

re. but not the filaments, coaleſcing together, ſo 
as to form a tube or cylinder, eee * 
An 18 nel hat « LEA... 
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The 20th; Gynanvara; ſuch as have the ſta- 
mina ſpringing from the piſtil itſelf. | 
The aiſt, Monozcta ; ſuch as have ſeparate 
male and female flowers on the ſame plant. 

The 22d, DiogciA; ſuch as have PRs: male 
and female flow-ers on ſeparate plants. 
The 23d, PoLYGAMIa ; ſuch as have conſtantly, 
beſides hermaphrodite dend, others, either _— 
or female, on the ſame plant. 

The 24th, CRYPrOOAM IA; en thoſe 
plants the mode and organs of whoſe fructification 
are not yet ſufficiently e Herptofore | 
| called imperfect plants. | 7 
The ſecondary part of the Stem, 0 OR- | 
DERS, or ſubdiviſions of the foregoing claſſes, are 
eſtabliſhed on the number of the piſtils or female 
parts, through a conſiderable part of the ſyſtem ; 
but in other "Jus from e een, 
Thus, | 

The arrangement from ae is need no 
Farther than through the firſt thirteen claſſes : that 
is, ſo long as the claſſical character, uninterrup- 
tedly, depends on the number of flaming, ſo long 
the orders likewiſe depend on the number of piſtils: 
but, when /tuation or different arrangement take 
place, the orders are moſt commonly founded on 
other diſtinctions, which we ſhall briefly ſpecify, 

The 14th ' claſs, or Didynamia, is divided into 
GYMNOSPERMIA and ANGIOSPERMIA : the former 
having four naked ſeeds ; the latter "rug: _ 
ſeeds incloſed in a ſced-vellil: 17 
ebe I 5th, T 3 by two orders, accor- 

N a 
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ding to the, ſize and ſhape of the pod or ſale ; St- 
rene ſhort; and SLIiqvOSA, long. 


The orders in the three next claſſes, Menadel- 
-and; ae ie, are formed 


phia, Diadelphia, 
from the NUMBER of the ſtamina. 


Thoſe of the Syngene/raclaſs n in Hero which | 
the plants are Pol. AMI, and in the remaining 
one Moo AME; and the differences in the orders 


of the former, ariſe from the different ſtructure or 
ſex of the floſcules, conſtituting the whole flower. 
In the 2oth claſs, Gynandria, the arrangement 


of the orders ariſes from the numBer of the fa. 


mina, as in the 16th, 17th, and 18th claſſes. 


In the 21ſt and WF claſſes, the Monoecia: aa | 
> Diaria, the claſſical characters of the foregoing 


parts of the ſyſtem are adopted as characters of 
the orders, as far down as to the Monoecia claſs it- 
ſelf. Thus the firſt order of thoſe claſſes contains 
Mom Ax DROus plants, and the laſt GY ANDROUS. 


The 23d, the Polygamia claſs, is divided into 
three orders, as the plants are nen Dꝛoz- | 


ders or TrIoecIous. _ 
The 24th and laſt claſs, Over aig is divided 
into four orders, containing the F e Moses, 
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Some Examples of Plas, throughout all the Claſſes fy 
Orders of the Linnæan Syſtem; ſpecifying alſo the 
Number of Genera under each Order, and. the 
Number of Species in each Claſs, et in the 
or 4 ares, 


Cl I, MonAnpaia. 34 ſpecies. 


Monagynis. 11 Genera; among which are, 4 
Indian Reed, Glaſs-wort, Mares Tail. 
Digynia. 4 Gen. Star-wort, Berried Orach. 


2᷑. DIANDRIA, 186, | 
Moog ynia 29 Gen. Jaſmine, Privet, Roſemary 
Dig nia. 1 Genus. Vernal Graſs. 
Trigynia. 1 Genus, Pepper. | 

| 23. FRIANDRIA. 412. N 
e 29 Gen. Valerian, Saffron, ii A 
Digynia. 29 Gen. Moſt of the . and: — 
SGaugar- cane. 
75 2, waro 11 Gen. Blinks, 3 Poheargen. 
| 7 4. TETRANDRIA. 333. 
Moncgynia. 61 Gen. Teaſel, Scabious, Madder, 
Digynia. 6 Gen. Purſley Piert, Dodder. © 
T etragynia. 7 Gen. Holly, Pondweed, Pearlwort. 

5᷑. PExTANDRIA. 976. 

Monogynia. 138 Gen. Comfrey, Campanula, Hen- 
bane, Buckthorn, Ivy, Periwincle. 
Digynia. 170 Gen. Gentian, Carrot, Hemlock. 
Trigynia. 16 Gen. Elder, Viburnum, Chickweed. 
Tetragynia. 2 Gen. Graſs of Parnaſſus. 
Pentagynia. 9 Gen. Flax, Sun-dew. 
Polygynia, 1 Gen. Mouſe- tall. 
. 1 6. HEXAND RIA. 


tt -” 


6. Web 1A. 3300 | 
Monogynia, 56 Gen. Narciſſus, Lilly, Tulip. 
Dignia. 2 Gen. Rice, Atraphaxis, 
Trigynia. 9 Gen: Dock, Colehicumn. 
Tetragynia. 1 Gen. Petiveria, or endes 
1 1 Gen. Water Plantain. 8 ? 
7. HepranDRIA. 6. 
Monogynia, 2 Gen. Horſe Cheſnut, 7: ientalis. 
Digynia. x Gen. Limeum. | 
Tetragynia. 1 Gen. Saururus, or Lizard's Tail, 
Heptagynia. 1 Gen. Star. 
S8. Ocranvrra, 169. 
| Monogynia. 31 Gen. Indian Creſſes, Heath. | 
Digynia. 4 Gen. Mebringia, Weinmannia.  _ 
Trigynia. 5 Gen, Knotweed, Mangrove-grape. . 
Fi W 3 Gen. Paris, Moſchatel. 
9. ENNEANDRIA. 19. 
Monogynia. 4 . Bay, Anacardium. 
FTrigynia. 1 Genus. Rhubarb. 
Hexagynia. 1 Gen. Butomus, or Flowering Rath: 
10. DEcanDRIA. 425. | 
|  Monogynia. 0 Gen. Rue, Bead-tree, Arbutus. 6 
Digynia. 12 Gen. Saxifrage, Soap-wort, Pink. 
Trigynia, 11:Gen. Bladder Campion, Catchfly. 
Pentagynia. 14 Gen. Sedum, Lychais, Cockle. 
Fern frog 2 1 Pbytolacca, or Foke weed. 8 
11. DoODECANDRIA. 131. | 


aa e 20 N Aſarabacca, Spiked Willow- 
herb. 


Dignia. 2 Gen. Agrimony, Heliocarpus. 8 
Trigynia. 2 Gen. Dyers Weed, SpurgGG. 
Pentagynia. 1 Gen. Clius. 

een Dodecagynia; 
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Due ynia. 1 Gen. Houſe- leck. 

12. IcosanmrIa. 218. e 
n 10 Gen! Myrtle, inen Plumb? © 
Digynia. 1 Gen. pen e and White Beam- 

INS | 


Trigynia. 2 Gin eee ind ne 5 


pgs: ynia. 6 Gen. "A e ee 
Na 
Pohygynia 9 Gen. Roſe, e © inqueſoil. 
+ 13. PoLYANDRIA. 269. 
Monogynia.” 35 Gen. Poppy, Lime-tree, Ci FS. 
Digynia. 4 Gen. Peony, Calligonum. 
Trigyma. 2 Gen, Lark-ſpur, Aconite. 
Tetragynia. 3 Gen. Bug- wort. 
Pentagynia. 3 Gen. Columbine, N bel ig 
Heragynia. 1 Gen. Water-aloe. 
Pohgynia. 18 Gen. Anemone, Ranunculus. 


©.” 14. DipynaMIa. 4656. 
Gymnoſpermia. 35 Gen. Mint, Hore- hound, Tune 


| r e 62 Gen. Eyebright, Toad-flax, A- 


canthus. 
"i Tarn bn 484. 21 6. 


Siiculoſs. 14 Gen. Creſſes, Scurvy-graſs. | 


Siliguoſa. 17 Gen. Muſtard, Rhadiſh, Kale. | 


2 


x6; MoNADELPHIA: 181. . 


Pentandria. 4 Gen. Hermannia, Melochia. ; | 
Decandria. 3 Gen. European: Geraniums. 


Enudecandria. 1 Gen. Brownea, or Porto Bello 


| Roſe. 
Dodecandria. 1 Gen. 'Pentapetes. $9) 0. 
* 17 Gen. e Hibiſcus: EN 


17: Diavztenra? k 


t us F 


175 Diab zin. 3122 
Pentandria. 1 Gen. Monnierig. 
Hexandria, 2 Gen. Fumitory. 
Ofandria. 2 Gen. ilk Wort. 
Decandris. '27 Gen. Broom, Furze, Lupin, Peaſe 


18. PoLYADELPHIA. A 
Pentandra 2 Gen. Monſonia, Cacao, or © Cho: 
71: 0late: | £ 


Teoſandria. 1 Gen.  Orange-tree.” e 
Fohandria. 7 Gen. St. John's Wort. 8 
19. SYNGENESIA. 96. 5 
Polygamia equalis. Florets all herm aphrodite. 140 
Gen. Lettuce, r Thiſtle, Hemp, 
Agrimony. 
 Polygamia ſuperfiua. F lorets of the diſk, hermaph#s-- 
dite; of the radius, female. 37 Gen. 
Groundſel, Tanſy, After, Chamomile. 
Polygamia fruſtranea. F lorets of the diſk, herma- 
” phrodite ; of the radius, neutral. 7 Gen. 
Sun- flower, Rudbeckias Centaurea, Knap- 
weed. 
Pohgemi neceſſaria. F lorets. of the diſk, idle © of ö 
the radius, female. 1 3 Gen. Marigold. . | 
Polgamia ſegregata. F lorets | in ſeparate cups, with- 
in a common cälyx. 6 Gen. Globe Thiſtle, 
Monogamia. © Simple Her, & Gen. Cardinal- 
| flower, Violet, Balſam. _ 
20. Gywnanpara. 200. 
Diandria. 9 Gen. Orchis, Satyrium. 
Triandria. 4 Gen. Perraria, Sihrinchium. „ 
Tetrandria. 1 Gen. Nepenthes 
Penscuuric. 2 Gen. HHenia, Paſſion- flower. 
9 Hexandria. 


7. 


(E N 


$6} 


_- 


8 2 Gen. Birthworte.; __ 

Decandria. 2 Gen: | Heliteres. 
Dodecandria. 1 Gen. Cytinus. ES 
Ch wa 8 Gen. Arum, 4 


caſs-wrack. 
Sn 21. Moxoxela. 290%/ü „ 
Monandria. 5 Gen. Horned Pond- weed, 22 
Diandria. 2 Gen. Anguria, Ducks: meat. NPY 
Triandria. 12 Gen. Bur-weed, Sedge, Sea W 
Tetrandria. 8 Gen. Birch, Box, Nettle, Mulberry. 
Pentandria. 9 Gen. Xanthium, Amaranthus. my 
Hexandria. 2 Gen. Zizania, Pharus. 
Heptandria. 1 Gen. Guettarda. 

Polyandria. 13 Gen. Arrow-head, Oak, Haſel. 
Monadelphia. 15 Gen. Pine-tree, © ypreſs, Ricinus. 
Syngenefia. 6 Gen, Gourd, Cucumber, Ons 
* 2 Gen. Andrachne.. OE. | . 


8 22. Dioxcia. I 155. 
Monandria. 1 Gen. Najas. 
Diandria. 3 Gen. Valliſneria, Wia 
Triandria, 5 Gen. Berry- bearing Heath. 
| e. 5 Gen. Miſſel to, Gale, Sea Buck- 

ot... 3 
aa 12 Gen. Spinach, Hemp, Hops, : 
Hexandria. 6 Gen. Black Bryony, Poplar. 
Enneandria. 2 Gen. Mercury, Frog- bit. 
Decandria. 4 Gen. Schinus, Myrtle - leaved 8 umach. 
Dodecandria. 2 Gen. Moon-ſeed, Cretan Hemp. 
Pohandria. 1 Gen. Clifortia. 
Meonadelphia. 6 Gen. Juniper, Y ew. 
Syngenefia. 1 Gen. Butcher's Hrogm: 
1s T Gen. Clutia. 


3 1 0 | 23. 
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1 


Mnecia. 22. Gen. White: Hellebore, Ora, 


Maple. 
Dioecia. 10 Gen. Glediths, fa, Abet. raren. des 
Trioetia. 2 Gen. Fig tree, Carob. "ir 


s e A ein an, Cr only 
| Maren 18 v. Gen. Horfe- tail, Adders Longus Fern. 
Wiſes. 11 Gen. Wolfs- Claw Moſs, ae eee 

Age. Ib. Gen. Liverwort, Byſſus, Fucus: 
8 10. Agaries, Muſhrooms, Morel. F 


App. S 1. + 
9 \ Gen. Da Coco- nut, Cabbage: palm. N 85 
. IP he INRA are eſtabliſhed upon the EY 
1225 of all the parts of fructification compared 
| together, according to their number, figure, Pro- 
portion, and ſituation. Of theſe we have ſpoken 
before, as they conſtitute a large volume in dE- 
tavo, to which we refer. D 5 


** ; - vt — * & 


But, beſides theſe NATuk Al. Cris acttts, or 


Gena at large, our author has invented, for 
brevity” s ſake, two other kinds of characters, 
which he calls FacTiTIovs and EssENTIAL. The 


former ſerve to diſtinguiſh each genus from other 


| genera. of the ſame. artificial order only, by eniittie- 
rating the moſt remarkable differences : : 'theſe 
greatly facilitate the labour of a young bordnift. 


The ESSENTIAL characters, could they be rendered 


perfect, are deſigned to diſtinguiſh the genera from 
kach other 1 in the natural orders; but they are not 
complete as yet, EXCEPT | ina few inſtances; ; and 
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poſſibly they ani but in a ſmall EATON : never-. 


theleſs, they are attempted through the whole 
ſyſtem, to ſave the trouble c of REID over der na- 


tural characters at large. 


As this volume was intended to. contain all as 
plants hitherto. known, conſequently the natural 
characters could not be introduced; but the fc. 
litious and eſſential ones are placed, the former at 


the head of each claſs, and the latter before cach 
genus. With each generical name the author 


refers to the number where it is exhibited at 
large, in the laſt edition of the Genera Plantarum 
in 1764, and to the page of the Species Plantarum 
of 1762, where the ſpecies are detailed and the y- 
nomyms added; as he gives in this volume only the 
ſpecific name invented by himſelf, 

In forming the laſt branch of the ſyſtem, the 


| SPECIFIC names, Linn vs has done more than all 
the writers on the ſubject had done before him, 
and taken the utmoſt pains to fix them upon 


diſtinctions as permanent and invariable as poſ- 
ſible. This is indeed the ultimate object of all 
method; and on this plan he has given new /pe- 
cific names to all the plants that have come to his 
knowledge: names, not taken (as had been cuſ⸗ 
tomary before) from that of the diſcoverer, the 
likeneſs of the plant to other ſpecies, place of 

wth, time of flowering, its ſize, the colour of 
the flower, or of the plant, ſmell, taſte, or vir- 
tues in medicine, or any other. ſuch v vague, in- 
definite, or mutable circumſtance ; but from 


ſome remarkable difference in the root, trunk, 
ſtalk, 


* 
* 
: ; » 
2 | J | 


| ſtalk, and —— the leaf, f6liation; tamifter 
dne or" ſome other abiding diſtinction. ee 
Beſides theſe ſpecific names or deſcriptions, Lica 
us has invented, and, in all his works, after 
the: firſt edition of the Species Plantarum in 1753. 
has applied what he calls TxTVIAL names to each 
F plant, conſiſting: of a ſingle adjunct to the generical 
name, expreſſive, if poſſible, of ſome eſſential gif 
tinction of the ſpecies: as for inſtance, intigrifo- 
ta, laciniata, ereta, repens, aquatica, montana, &.: 2 
ſometimes, of the name of the inventor; and 
where, from the 'laws of his Fundamenta Botanica, 
he has been obliged to change the generical name 
of a plant well known before, and eſpecially if it ” 
was an oficinal * one, he frequently retains" the'#/4 
penerical name as his trivial epither, Thus as the 
Penny-royal, or Puligium, really belongs to the 
Menba genus, according to his characters, he 
therefore calls it Mentha Pulegium.” The Horſe- 
radiſh, known by the old name Armoracia, as it 
agrees with the Cochlearia genus, he calls Coche. 
bee ppt b ä 
The VARIETIESs of plants, which, for want of 
aring true ſpecific characters, had almoſt increaſed 
the number of plants double what Liyn vs thinks 
they really are, in this work, as in the Speis, are 
| totally excluded. Our author has indeed, in the 
opinion of many of his contempotary botaniſts, 
carried this matter too far, i in diſallowing the name | 
of ſpecies to many plants that are thought ro have | 
fufficiently permanent diſtinctions. 
I 0o conclude, the ſpace of time elapſed Aae the 
publication of the Genera and Species Plantarum, to- 


K . gether | 
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gether EY the vaſt quantity of new. materials acz 
quired from all parts of the world, enabled our 
author greatly | to elaborate this laſt edition, and to 
amend very many generical : and ſpecific characters 1 
as alſo to make many removes, tending greatly. to 
the advancement and perfection of his work. 
Among theſe removes, many have taken place, 
particularly in the Monecius, Dizcious, and Polyga- 


maus claſſes; which is the leſs to be wondered = 


ſince obſervations hay e confirmed, that there are 
plants of theſe claſſes which, in their younger ſtate, 
— produced only male flowers, afterwards both. 
male and female, and at length only female. 

The Species Nlantarum contains near ſeven. = 
Ka three hundred plants. In this volume, the 
number is augmented by. the addition of new 
plants, and ſuch as were unknown. by our author 
before, to aboye ſeven thouſand, eight hundred. 
It is proper to remark, that this ſecond tome 

of the Syſtem was immed ately preceded by Max- 

11884 PLANTARUM Generum, editionis ſertæ, et Specie- 
rum editionis ſecunde. Holm. 1767, pp. 142. in 
which are deſcribed, as in the Genera Plantarmm, 

the natural characters at large of forty- four genera; 
newly conſtructed. "Theſe are followed by an enu- 
meration of upwards of four hundred and thirty 
new ſpecies, with their ſynonyms, as in the Species 
Plantarum. All theſe plants are included in the 
volume of the Syſtem of e we. e _ _ 
the account. 45 | | 
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Tol. III.. The Foss T KWODOE. 
we are now to accompany our author into the 
Faſil kingdom; in which, though he very early 
gave a ſpecimen of his method of claſſing, he did 
not fully exemplify, as in vegetables, until the year 
1768, when the third tome of the 12th edition of 
the Syſtema was publiſhed, containing the REenuM 
| LAPIDEUM. This volume makes 222 Pages, and. 
is concluded with a ſhort appendix of ſome unno- 
iced, or not well defcribed animals and vegetables; 
together with a general index of the author's own 
 generical 1 names throughout every part of the Syſtem, 
diſtinguiſhing by a different type the ſubjects of 
the three kingdoms, the whole Sonnen to 1820 
genera. 

In arranging Foſſils, there have been various me- 
thods invented; each of which have had their pa- 
trons, and, for different purpoſes, each have their 
advantage. Some have founded the baſis of their 
ſyſtem. on the figure, colour, firufture, and other ex- 
ternal and viſible characters; yet, ſcarcely ever 
truſting ſolely to theſe, they called in the aid of 
chemiſtry, ſo far at leaſt, as the mineral acids 
would aſſiſt them, Others, as the profeſſed che- 
| miſts and metallurgiſts, have eſtabliſhed their ar- 
rangement chiefly on chemical principles, as more 
immediately leading to the origin of foffil bodies in 
general; on which it muſt be acknowledged, the 
beſt baſis for a ſyſtem muſt be built, when we are 
happy enough to get ſufficient light for this pur- 
poſe : and at preſent, mineralogiſts throughout the 


world ſeem more intent on this view than ever: 
KK 8 and 


1 
and probably the due conſideration and extenſion 
of the volcanic ſyſtem, will open new ſources of 
information in this way. : 
This volume begins with Linn Us's own 
theory of the origin of foſſil bodies in general, 
and their ſeveral combinations into thoſe forms in 
which we meet with them in the body of the 
earth. The methodical and abbreviated manner 
in which our author has here given his philoſophy 
of foffil bodies, renders it incapable of an ab- 
ſtrat. He then proceeds to give a ſynoptical or 
claſſical view of the ſeveral ſyſtems of arranging 
| thoſe bodies, as they ſtand exhibited in the beſt 
authors on the ſubject, beginning with Bromelius, 
who publiſhed in 1730, and enumerates Wal- 
lerius in 1747, Wolterſdorf in 1748, Cart beuſer i in 
1755, Juſti 1757, Anomymus L Cronſtedt] in 17 58; 
and concludes with Vogel in 1762. To each of 
theſe he has ſubjoined ſhort remarks relating to 
their methods, and theory of foffil bodies, and 
concludes this introductory part with an ex- 
planation of the terms of art uſed in his own 
work. | 
In theſe termini artis, our author, with his ofual 
preciſion, has defined a ſet of terms equally new 
and curious, which are principally adapted to, and 
uſed in, the ultimate and moſt difficult part of the 
_ Syſtem, the ſpecific characters. They are happily | 
framed to expreſs all differences in the figures of 
foſſil bodies; in their cruſt, or outward appear- 
ance; their ſuperficies; their component particles, or 
fibres ; in their texture, whether plated, fiflile, &c. ; 
in their hardneſs; or in their colour: the alterations 
5 N 


R 
they undergo by ſolution, whether by acids, or by 
re; 7. 

It has been doubted bs ſome | of the moſt | 
reſpectable mineralogiſts, whether we ought to 
deſcend below what are called generical diſtinctions 
in the foſſil kingdom, ſo infinitely do the ſubjects 
thereof vary, and ſo imperceptible in general is 
that gradation by which they run into each other, 
in the various combined forms, in which they 
are found in the earth. In the mean time, ſome 
diſtinctions of this kind ſeem quite neceſſary in 
ſyſtems eſtabliſhed principally on external cha- 


” rafters. Thoſe which have for their baſis the 


elementary or conſtituent principles of bodies, as ana- 
lyzed, may ſtand with propriety in the form of 
Hnoptical tables, as exemplified in Cronſted's mi- 
neralogy. Linn@avs and Wallerius were among 
the firſt who attempted the arduous taſk of fixing 
the ſpecific: characters: whether future mineralo- 
giſts will adhere to, and improve this * of the 
ſcheme, time only muſt ſnew. 

In all ſyſtems of the foſſil kingdom, writers 
have been more particularly embarraſſed by the 
earths and ſtones, eſpecially when thoſe have been 
more or leſs reduced to the ſtate of ores, by the 
admixture of metallic principles. Salts, imlamma- 
bles, and metals, generally falling more eaſily, and 
almoſt naturally, into their ſeveral claſſes, or or- 
ders. The chemical ſyſtematics and metallur- 
giſts, begin uſually with the earths, conſidering 
them as the baſis of ſtones: Linnavus begins 
with the latter, profeſſing to take a middle way 
between the mere metallurgiſt, and thoſe who 


8 characterize | 
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characterize from external appearance only. He 
divides the whole REO NUM Laeiptum into three 
claſſes, under the names of Petræ, Mineræ, and 
Foffilia, each being ſubdivided into ſeveral orders, 
the whole comprehending 54 genera. | We muſt 
only give a general account of his claſſical cha- 

racters, and thoſe of the orders; and enumerate 
the genera under each, with ſome of the moſt. diſs 
tinguiſhed WMeries. | | 


Claſs 15 PE T R E. Srours. | 


Foſſil bodies originating from a terrene princi. 1 
8 by coheſionn 

Simple, as being deſtitute bf ſaline, ;oflimmable 
and metallic Principles, as component Dares there- 
of : 
Fixed, as not being entirely and intimately fa- 
luble: and, 

Similar, e of homogenous component 


darts. 
Order I. HuMosa. Originating from vegeta- 


ble earth; combuſtible, ans leaving groſs light 
allies. ©: - 
Order II. 883 e from cal- 
careous marine animal bodies: becoming light 
and porous in the fire, and falling into an impal- 15 
pable powder. | 
Order III. ANL ACER. Originating from 
the viſcid ſediment, of the ſea ; ſomewhar woos 
to the touch, and hardening in the fire. 
Order IV. An EN AT. Originating from the 
Precipitation of rain-water : extremely hard, ſtrik- 
is _ ing 


ing fire with el, and by triture yielding a very 
rough powder. 


Order V. ene Originating from a 


mixture of the foregoing, the interſtices uſually 


| _ up wah Wer "_ or 1 


ee of STONE. 


# 


1. H U M 0 S E. Slaty g 


1. Scruarus, Slate. | Baſe ; vegetable mould: 
350 breaking into, 


; Fragnents; fiffile, horizon- 


tal, plane, opake, yield- 


ing to the knife, and 


ann 


i.. CAL C A R E E. in Stone, 


| . Manxon: Marble Baſe; animal earth. 


Fragments; indeterminate; 
irregular, yielding to 
the knife. 

Efferveſcing with ackls; 
though not completely 
ſoluble therein z but 


eaſily falling into lime. 


3 Srrson. Plaiſter. Baſe; calcareous earth, ſa- 
tturated with acid. 
Fragments; indeterminate, 
irregular, yielding to 
the knife, component 
particles impalpable. 
K 4 ä 
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ib Arad; not effrveſcing with 
nor ſoluble in acids. 
* rn: WI. 82 brous alabaſter. Baſe; k gypſcous - 


- 


earth, 
Fragments; 5 cloſe, berate 
yielding to the knife. 
5. SraTuM. Spar. Baſe; calcareous earth, from 
a diſſolved ſtate, form- 


ed into, 
| Fragments 3 Trhombeous 
plane, and . 


17 III. ARGI LLACEZ.  Argillaceous Stones. | 


+, Taucv N. Soap. earth. Baſe ; indurated clay: 
Particles, impalpable, yield- 
ing to; the knife, and 


+ 05,04, x © ſomewhat unctueus to 
the' touch ; 0 ; 
in the fire, - | 


7. Auaurds. Albeſt earth; flax. Baſe ; clayey: | 
Fragments; thready, 

KO Mica. . Baſe; clay from a diffolved 

55 ſiſtate, formed into, 

Particles; membranaceous 

ſhining, N 
Table. | 


4 


wt 


w. AREN AT 2E. Sand FREY Free Stone. 


2. Cos. Wherſtone Baſe ; ſand conglutinated : 
E Fragments; irregular, ſub- 
e e eee opake, ftriking fire 

with 


| 
7 
- 
| 
; 
. 
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Fi ſteel: breaking 


into, 
|  Pariicks; granulated. 
10. 7 Oulan Quartz Originating from wa⸗ 
ter : 
Fragments; co dltermintecly 
angular and acute: 
Particles; uniform, and 
| 15 pellucid. 
1 12 urn. Flint; Baſe; chalk or animal ain | 
conglutinated into an 
uniform ſubſtance. 
Fragments; indeterminate; 
but convex on one ſide, 
and concave on the 
other: 
Particles; ; uniform? 


V. AGGREGATE. Compound Stones: 


12. Saxvn, Rock-ſtone. Baſe; heterogeneous; 

u compounded of par- 

| - ticles of the foregoing 
orders, variouſly con- 

glutinated, 
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| SPECIES of. STonts: 


The PETRRE are 


TI: HUMOSZ. 


divided i into five orders, | 
Slaty Stones. : 


5 8 ScursTvs. Slate. 13 ſpecies ;* among 


which are, 

2. Tabularis ; Table 
8 

3: Atratus ; 3 Black Shale. 


5. Arden Blue Houſe 
Slate. | 


9. Nigrica; Black om 


. c ALCARIE. Calcareous Stones. 
2. Mazwos. Marble. 15 ſpecies, 


1. Schiſtoſum; > Blatk 
 flaty Marble. 


F Nobile ParianMarble, 


3. Florentinum ; Foren- 
tine Marble. 
6. Rude; M bite grain 


and all its varieties 5 Limeſtone. 


in colour and va- 
riegation. 


7. Micans; Scaly Lime- 


11 


3. Grrsun. Plaiſter Stone, 3 ſpecies? 


8 Uſuale; Common blu. 


HO © 


"+ STiRIVM. Fibrous Alabaſter. 


[3 Alabaſtrum ; Aa- 


baſter. 


4 ſpecies; | 


5 Gypſeum; Fibrous Gypſum, or Engliſh Talc, 
5. SPATUM. Spar. 14 ſpecies, 


a. Soluble in aqua fortis. 


1. Speculare ; Soft Spar; 


of different colours, 
2, Duplicans; Refrating 
Spar. 
- 1s 


5. Compactum; Sub-dia- 
pPbanous compact 
Spar, of different 


| colours. - | 
„ 


T 
6. Tinctum; Pellucid co- 


toured Spar, as ſpu- I- 


„„ 
rious Tepax, Emerald, 
Sapphire. | 


b. Not ſoluble in aqua fortis, 
12. Campeſtre; Felt. Spat. 


III. ARGILLACEZ. Argillaceous Stones} | 
6. Tarcvn. Soap- earth. 12 ſpecies. 


3. Rubrica; Ruddle. 
7. Nephriticus ; Nephri- 


4. Smectis; French Chalk; 
S Soap-earth. 
i, Serpentinus 3 


F. AMIANTUS. 
1. Aſbeſtus; Aſbeſtos. 
2, Plumoſus; Phumoſe 
Aſoefe. 


Serpent | 
Earth Flax, 10 ſpecies; 


Stone. 


lic Stone. ; 
9. Corneus 3 Horn- blend. 


7. Suber; Mountain Cork. 
9. Aluta ; Mountain Lea. 
0" 


8. Mica, Talc. 10 ſpecies, 
4. Membranacea; " Muſ- 4. Aurata; Goll Gunner. 


covy Glaſs. 


| 7. Talcoſa; Green Talc. 


IV. ARENA T. Sand Stones. 
9. Cos. Whetſtone. 16 ſpecies. 


1. s otaria; Grind- tone. 
10. F flariim 3 FHiltring 
Stone. 


15. Molaris; MI Stone: 
16. F undamentalis; Build- 
| ing Stone. 


10. QuarTzuUM. Quartz. 8 ſpecies. 


1. Hyalinum; Pellucid 

by Rock Quartz. 

2. Coloratum ; Coloured 
Rock Quartz, yel- | 
low, red, blue, Sc. 


3. Lacteum ; Milky | 
Quartz. | 

6. Cotaceum; Granulated 

Quartz. 


% 


8. Nobile; PebbleQuartz. 


11. SILEX, 
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11. S1LEx, Flint. 16 ſpecies; 


a. Vague or looſe F lints. 


1. Cretaceus; Common | 6. Opalus ; Opal. 
Flint. - 7. Onyx; Cameyer. 

2. Pyromachus ; Cun 8. Chalcedonius; Chal- 
Flint. EY cedony. 

4 Hæmachates; Agyp- 9. Carneolus; Carne- 
tian Pebble, Mocha i: ay. <-: 
Stone. 3 


b. Rock Flints, . 


o. Achates ; Agate. | | 13. I Tape. 
= Petrofilex; p Chert. | | 


oF; AGGREGATE. Rock Stones, Compound 
” Stones, 


12. „ Saxon. Rock Stone. 39 Species | 


1, Porphyrius; Porphyry, | 19. Granite; Granite. © 
af different co- 20. F uſortum ; Founder s 


_ | Granite 
2. Trapezum ; 3 Trap | 39. Silicinum; 4 n 
__- | Stone. 


Theſe ſtones are compoſed of heterogeneous 
particle from the foregoing orders, conglutinated 
in a various manner. „ 


Cla II. MIN E RE. MinzzAts, 
| Foffil bodies originating from a ſaline principle 
by chryſtallization, 


Compound, as conſiſting of a 1 united with 
ſaline inflammable, or metallic principles, 


+ 11 perfectly, in the appropriate menſtruum. 
e | 
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Order I. Sal IA. Sapid bodies ſoluble in water: 


diſtinguiſned from each other by their different 
effects on the organs of taſte. 


Under this order are arranged, to the great of- 


fence of moſt mineralogiſts, all the Gems or pre- 
cious ſtones, notwithſtanding their texture and in- 


ſolubility, as alſo many other lapidoſe chryſtallized 


bodies. To this our author tells us he was led, by 


conſidering that all regular polyedrous figures or 
bodies in the mineral kingdom, are the reſult of 
chryſtallization, which can only take place under re- 
quiſite and certain degrees of fluidity; and therefore, 
whether they are ſaline or lapidoſe chryſtals, they 
muſt owe their figure to the ſame uniform prin- 
ciple operating on them in either caſe, while in 
the fluid ſtate, hence, from the ſimilarity of the 
figure, with the chryſtals of nitre, Mountain 
Chryſtal hath a place in the ſame genus: the Topaz 
with the Borax: the Diamond and Ruby with Alum. 
Linnzvus hath given his reaſons more at large in a 
paper publiſhed in the firſt volume of the Amenitates 
Academitz : and hath fince added Chryſtallos quod 
1 ſubjecerim ſalibus ne quemquam offendat mutet 

vocem alis in chryſtalli, fi magis placeat, 1n 

verbis erimus faciles.” _ 

Order II. SULPHURA. Tab Ln 5 


flaming and odorous while burning: ſoluble in oil: 


diſtinguiſhed from each other by their different 
effect on the organs of ſmell. 

Order III. MeTaita. Metals; mining heavy 
| bodies, fuſible in the fire, and ſoluble in appro- 


riated acid menſtrua : | diſtinguiſhed from each 


other by 1 
GENERA 


* 
4.31 Ges ihe nee oye ery — 
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C of n (re? 
I. SALIA. Salts or Chryſtals. 


ny „Nera. Nitre. Salt: armoſpherical, pungent: 
Foils Hobie Chryſtal: le prifin; 
wich hexaedral — 
Taſte: cold and pungent. 

I the fire: fullble and de 

tonating. | 


» 


| 15 Waren: Natron: | Salt: calcareous ab-. 


| kaline, | 
e ee e peculiar ; a tex 
97 30 | S315 a 1 5 43  gonal planes, drs bond 
en 271 10 and two narrow, alters 


wir Ab. 2 — A Ons; "6 | : * 
F e 15 nately vertical: each 


i N 55 5 8 N. LAH pyramid or extremity 
2 bs bf wh "5 5 je! * i = Ho two o plane pe 
S In os the Joe: [quan 5 
is. Bonax bons. Salt: alkaline (doubrful wbe. 
5 | ther it is @ natural ſalt.) 
Cale: octaedral, priſ- 
„ matic; both Pyramids 
VV r l 
„„  (Chryftal ſometinies a 
9 Ferent.) 
i OE 
HE 2 n the fre: bubbling : vis 
5 „ tee | 
16, Muria; 


3 ' 

«tray» Foc tf epi 44.09" 3 

4 £ 1 * 2 r EIT FEES S 
F x # 

— 4 8 o 


4 


N 1 143 4 


16. Monta- Sea Salt. Salt: muriatic, neural : 


{ : Dae. 11 | : x 
_—_ Cafe: auſtere. | 


17 Aware wy Salt. e acid. 


| IF : oftacdral, com? 
F — 


18. vai Vet Salt: metallic, acid carthy; 


1 oY 7011 1 a. polyedrous, 
| | rhombic teſſera ; but 


* - * 


. ubject to variation. 
| : | | 6 3 0 Ry re. . 


Il SULPHURA: Abele 
19. AMBRA, Ambergreaſe. The Sulphur : inert, . 


210 11 for! Zo . Fame: In Jmell ; ambroſiac. 

«rl . oy 5 * 3 In colour; grey. 

20. een 4 Amber. The Sulphur inert. 
; ene In ſinell; feveet. 


| In colour; brown. 
21. . Rinamen: The Sulphur : inert. 


ie e Fune: In ſmell; unpleaſant. 


ee eee e . oo black. 
Mr 3 Sulphur. The Sulphur : charged 


18 1 with vitriol. : 
„ Fun, In ſmell; pungent. and 
ge, oops 


In taſte; ſalt, 


Ii the fire: crackling? . . 


. — er — 
— —⁰ U. - 8 


— 
. 0 ae reraayy 
— . — — — — 2 


: 

| 

f 

j 

; 

ji 
: 

4 

io 

0 

x} 

N 


i N © 1 x 44 g 

Tel I A Ie V. coor x yellow; 31 
. 0 in 5 Eo 
22. ee. Arſenic. The Sulphur : alt; 
. Fune: In ſinell; like 8 

— . In taſte; ſweets... 

„ white. 
3 OS Susi; in heated water, and 
gs „ other liquors. 5 


im. METALLA.. Metals... / 2 


# . 


3 nn not malleable. 


a4. uten. . 9m 7 Metal: fluid, dry; 
7+) . ge | 5 
Sein 163 = . * In the fre : volatilizing 
1 © before i ignition. 5 
eee Salaten: f in is ifortis, 
a VV OPT Th 
8 5. Moivppenon, Wadd. Metal: not faliile; 


"I 


* 5 grey, colouring the 
125 la.gers. (ſcarceh a metal. . 

V the fre: not fuſible, 

; 4 Solution: h . 

V Glaſs: ſub-ferruginous co⸗ 

| „„ I loured. 7 j 

26. sus Amtimony. Metal: friable, white, 

JC a. 3 

DOg}SG = n, . ide re: Wamääfziäg 
35 5 after ignition. 0 
V © Solution : in aqua regia, 

| : _ Fu, © 

1 + 


2 


_ Glaſs: red with a yellow 

tinge. 

#7. aucun au. — Metal : ſomewhat 
malleable, but eaſily 
breaking; blueiſh, 
white ; dull ſound. | 

In the fire: melting before 
ignition, and burning 
with a yellowiſh green 
fame into a white light 
ot e calx. | 
5 +. Solution : in aqua fortis, 5 
: 7 white. 
48, vnuvrou. „ Bibo. Metal: ſomewhat mal- 

; leable,; but very fra- 

— ails, laminoſe, yellow- 
VVV. 
In the fire : fuſible before 
1 8 ignition. | 
5 Solution: in aqua fortis, 
1... Water coloured; in 
| 5 ga44àagua regia, yellow. 
- .. - Glaſs: yellowiſh brown. 
5 79 cane, Cobalt. Metal: fragile, light grey. 
In the fire : not fuſible. 
9 85 Solutions in aqua fortia | 

— and aqua regia, red. 

Glaſs: blue. 


mY Auel. Malleable. 


30. Sraunon. Tig. Metal : eaſily malleable; 
white, crackling on 
fllexure, not ſonorous. 


7 


fi 


1 1463 


In the fire: fuſible be- 
fore ignition. 
_ _- Solution: in aqua regia, 
| yellow; (in aqua fortis 
it diſſolves, and pre- 
cipitates into a white 
powder.) 
Glaſs : white and opaline, 
: difficultly produced. 
31. PruMbun, Lead. Metal: eaſily malleable, 
blueiſn- white: not ſo- 
norous. 
In the fre: fu fible before 
ignition. g 
Solution: in aqua fortis, 
. clear water colour. 
Precipitatèe: white. 
Glaſs : yellow. 
22. F. ERRUM. Iron. Metal : very hard, and dif- 
c flicultly malleable; ob- 
ſeure blueiſh grey co- 
| lour : ſonorous. 
8 the fre: not fuſible 
till after i ignition, and 
throwing off ſparks in 
a ſtronger fire. 
0 Sryolution: in aqua fortis, 
ff 1 
Glaſs: brown, with a 
2 25 Is Ms © Wnt greeniſh tinge. 
1. 25. Ceres. Copper. Metal: hard, malleable, 
2 red, ſonorous. 


* — 8 
W.. F 5 2 
f I 3 


* 
4 - 
s — * 


1 * * 
In the fire: fuſing after 
ignition, with a green 
fan; 
ballen i in aqua fortis, 
blue in us regia, or 
the vegetable acids, 
- F 
Glaſs : unmixed an 
nous coloured; other- 
viſe of a 2 blue. 


34. Aetu ren. ever; Metal: very malleable, 
| 51 brighe white, ſonorous, 
9433 : Lege g indeſtruc- 
e | "ib le< HS 7297 
„„ FA the oe: I fuſing offer 
. 5 ignition. E 
Solution. in N 8 fortis, 
SY white. 5 
VVV 8 
3 5 Ava: . Metal extremely be 
N yellow, not ſonorous, 
15 perfect, and indeſtruc- 
1 3 „ | 
ff. 31 0 fre. fuling after 
VV ignition, with a bluciſh 


ay 
* 1 


Ul 


| hue. | 
OI ' Solution : in aqua regs 
7.300% pang yellow. . | 
R ichen „ 5 alle, dan : 
? 
MOTO + 6050 1 11 oF 5 5 
ö To 8 pros 4 


e TS. | Spxcixs 


— 9 — — N 
* * R — " " * 

l 1-0 8 88 * 

= x: CREE IE RE — — — A — =T 

- — ho — — bh — — — — — 


2 —— - RE — — 
Se = 44 art Ga ovale wigs — pions . — — _ — 
= DICED — — 
* — ” rn none AO 


Sracrs of "PEST HEY | 
The MINERE are divided into three Orders; 
I. SALIA. Salts or Chryſtals, 

1 z- Nirnen. Nitre. 9 ſpecies. | 


] a, Saline. 
1. Nativam ; Note Salt Petre. 


b. Quartzoſe, RS 


2. „ Chryſtalits m montana; the true e Hyacinth, i 
.  AonntainChyyſtal. | the falſe Tepaæ, 

> F luor ; Coloured Chry- | Ruby, Amethyſt, 
from the va-| Sapphire, Beryl, E- 
nelesof which are merald. 


-C. e | 


5. Truncatum ; Hexago- | 8. Suillum; Sparry Swine 


nal, truncated Spar. | i. Stone. 


1 14 en. Natron. 14 "9 1 
F ids a. Saline. 


Ls, date, 3. Fo ontanum 3 Epſom 
mineral Alkali. 1 5 
2 . . | 
b. Lopidoſe, | Ee 5 
6. 3 3 ee, 9. Selenites; Selenite, 
decaedrous Natrun. rhombic Natron. 
8. Glaciale; Cypſcous, pel- I 3.  Hyodon ; Fyramidal, 
tucid, fufiform Na- 3 Ou” to0th 


-— - - hn — 


15 Box Ax. 


1 0 J 


bs Bor. Borax. 6 2 880 


1. Teal Naber ban 25 22 
We” Lapidoſe, 
2. Gemma Nobilis; La. Beni: deep green, 
2. ee | | 


truncated pyramids: E 
pale green, Cb. 4 1 3 
PR © a "_—_ E naue: | y 


. Monza. Sea Salt. 9 ſpecies, | 


8 8 al a. Saline, © ace 3 
x, Marina Sea Salt. 13. Montana; Fol Sal, 
b. Lapidoſe? . 
6. 'Phoſphoteag enanian | 7, Chryfolampis ; Sporty 
| fone. ” + 2” or Der Mt 
*. Arunten. Alum, 6 6 pci 
"« Nativum 1 Nas Hi, me K 
b. Soluble. #13 1 * 7 8 
A Commune 1 Alum 3. Romanum „ om 
5 An, or calcareous 
Aum Stone. 


- — — 


— ——————— 
— — 


22 
— * nre 


— — — — . . ⏑⏑ — — _ 
en eee ere Cree — —— —— a — . — REES — | wu 
e 2 — Dy p — r Iz = W p 
pO — J — = - — r 7 Rr 7 
_ — a ra IT — 1 _ 3 TA > - * 


[ 130 J 
ger Ka pid | 


6 Spatoſum 3 Spatoſe | 6, Gemma PERO Dia- 


Alum, or falſe] _ mond, Rag, Sop- 
Amethyſt. & hp "How 8 


18. Virsiotbnt. Viriol, 8 1 1 


ALE» 12 5 Aa, Simple, - Ds | 
1. Martis; ; of: wi! Lacs Album ; of 2 Zine. 
1 3 5 Copper. "EY | 


p. Compound, 


hmm 5 Vitridl 8 5 . 8 
Iron, 7 ae uch ares: red Chal- 
Copper. cis; grey Sory; 


8. Arramentarium vi. 5 black Melanteria ; Tz 


13 e winaeliacd | © Flow Mp. . 


BA 


374 N e ; | 
$14. 31 oh —— $44 4 44% 1 7 + „ 1 #4 WY 


0. Lapidoſ,! 


Tenigedrum's' qa G 


% 2 * 4 . 20 — — * 


n. SULPHURA.  Inflammables; 


2 3301 31 — '* 
1 * 1 E * # ** © 


19. ABR. Ambergreale 2 ſpecies. 


20, SuccmnuM. 5 ee 


1. Electricum; Auber, pak, white, vel 
T8 diaphanous, O-| low, brown, 5 


pn 


IP 


Aebi 2 | | 21. BiTUMiN, 


L 131 1 


21. Brunn. a 


1. Naptha;  Naphta: | 
2. Petroleum; Rock | 
G | 
3. Malcha; Jews Pitch. 
5. Aſphaltum 4 Tu ; 
Pitch. | 


6, Ampelites „ Peat. 


7. Lithanthrax; Common 


= Prarrzs. Sulphurs; 


* Nativum; Native Sul. | 
Dr, 
2. Auripigmentum; 9 
| Pim: nt. : 
3. Chryſtallinus; Chry/- 
talliſed 
Marcaſite. 


23. AnSENICUM. Arſenic. 


7. Aquoſus ; 
HFyrites, 


10 erer | | 
Coal, or Schiſtofd 


Bitumen. 


8. Gagas; Tet. + | 
9. Suillum; Calcareousfe- 


tid Bitumen, com- 
pact, granulated, 
ſſquamoſe, ſpati- 
form, r 


j ſpecies. | 


| 2 Figuratus; bsy 


rites. ps 
Ferri; tron Dyrites. | 
6. Cupri; Copper Pyrites. 
Liver-co- 
. 


8 ſpecies. 


1 Teſtaceum; Solid teſ 5. Sulphuratum; Arſe> 


taceaus Arſenic. 
4. Sandaraca; Red Arſe- 
nic, Win lied 


with Sulphur. 


> 2 3 4 
* > 
L 4 

4 


| meal Marcaſite. 
6, Albicans; Mineralized 
with Tron. | 


iI. METALLA, | 


qt m1 


iI. NE TALLA. Metals. 


24. E 


1. Virgineum; Native | 


IJ uickſibuer. - 

2. Chryſitaltinum; Cubic, 

| chryſtallized Ruick- 
fiboer. 


0 


Quickbilver. 1 0 


lamellated, granu- 
lated, vp pe 5 
zed. : 
5. _Crepitans ; pyritical, 
| 8 = one” 


| 2. Cinnabaris; Cinnabar, | 


Mercury.” 


25. MorrDD NU. Black Lead. 3 fide. 


. Plumbago. 3 Black. 


Lead, or Wad, | 


ſulphur ſaturated 
with. 


12. Magne fia; Block-Man- | 


ganeſe. 


3. Spuma | Lupi ; Red 


þ - 5 4 


tin. 


iron _— 7 


Manganeſe, or Wi 2 
un 


25. ST1BIOUM. Antimany. 4 ſpecies. . 


1. Nativum; Native Re- 
gulus of Antimo-|þ 


talliaed Stibium. 


common Antimo· 
nx. 


A r Red Au. 
2. Chryſtallinum; um . 


mam, * mineralized 


; 


3. Striatum; Fibrous or 


26. Zcuk. Zinc. 


1. e ee Chryſ- 
- tallized Zinc. 
2. eee M. 
phur and Lead, 
Ar Ir n. 


— 


* 
s A 
- C 
* 2 - — 
— 2 CT 


A's 


N with Sulphur and 
| | Arſenic, 8 
8 ſpecies. 
3. Swabii; Mineralized 
with ſulphurated 
Tron. 
+ Stibiatum;  Fibroſe 
Zinc. 
5 Calaminatis 3 Cala. 
mine 


us * 
or Zine mixed with — black _ 
martial Qehre. 8. Rapaxz Ned Zinc, or 


6, Sterilum ; Blend; --micaceaus,. liver- 
Mock-ltag,.. black L coloured Zinc, 


» 


LD Vnuvrun· Biſanurh. a ſpecies. 1 8 
1. Nativum; Native | 3 Martiale; MartialBif- 


Biſmuth: | math. 

2. Commune; Common + hen ien | ming- 
Biſmuth, . minera- taliaed with Sul 
lized with Sul 
parame Arfenic. 3 ee 

1 Ceaanrou. chin * Nele 
1, ; Chryſtllinum, Chryſ- | __ = a. N 
fuallꝛed Cobalt, 3. Pyriticoſum ; 3 Poriti 
with. Sul bur, Arſe coſe Cobalt. 
nic, and tron. bat Scoriatum; e 

2. eee A Ai 0 A | 
ed with.: Auſenic þ Eat: 

30. Sra null. Tin. e 0 mr” 5 
3 © hryſtallinum4Chry/- ; 3. „Amorphums Stone. | 
 tallized Tin, or Ti in- 4. N Spatoſe 


Tin. 


31. PLouBUM, Lead. 10 ſpecies. | 
25 Nativum 3 "Native > Galena; Cidic Tead, ; 


Grains. 


| Lead. wineraliaud, wi th 
2 Chryſtllinumy Cubic ſiulphurated . 
- ver, Galena. 


t 11 1 
8. Stiblatum 4: 35 Snbiated 9. Skarodum 3 3 1 


1 Lead Orec © 
3 Virens; Graexifh,. Arſe: 


nical Lead Ore. 


#£& — ot 


32. F. ERRUMe Iron, | 


8 | Lead 


F * 
#4 2 


27 7 ſpecies; 5 


- 7 * ” 


Act. Nativom. Native Tron, in grains 


bt AP 


Wa 1 Chryſtallized: | 


waz 


4. Chaly ban Stell. 
grained Iron Ore. 


8 Sele&tumz;Hine- grain 


ed Iron Ore. 


10, Commune; N 


be 50 


LEY 8 
% wt 1 1 pu 1%, 9, - 
HE AION" FILE +. af Jt 2 


Ba > 


18. Micaceum ; Red mi- 
caceous Iron Ore. 


| 2 8 Heematited 5 e 
, 


2. Lehre, Gelen Iron. 


5 


| 13: Calcarium ; Calcare- 


A CUI CS *Such as obey the magnet?” 
11. x: Molle; ; Poritieſ "IE 


Ore. | 
12. Talcoſum;  Talky 
Iron Ore... 5 


» 


ous Iron Ore. 


| 17. 5 Smiris z ; Emery: | 


RY 


D. Suck'ad do not obey the magnet. : 
12 3: Rubricoſum '; Red 


Blood. ons. 
26. . Spatofum ; Spar-like 
ht Ons 


| > " Magnetical, . 
27. Magnes ; 9 be Magnet. f 1 R 7 Js 1 P1 \| : 


BY © 6k 


33. Cur kun. Copper. 16 (pede in; 
£//Provipitatutn Cop- a. Nativum; e 


per precipitated up- * 5 


4 Tron. « 
FF : 


ff on 


iz. Chryſtallinum; Chryſ- 
| (allized 


L 35s J 


5 talled, oZaedral 110 


4. Fulvum; Pyriticoſe, 
- yellowiſh-green Cop-| 1 
5. Purpureum; Pyriti- | - 
"OR 2 1GOſes! Fans ang Copper 
Fez” OP. 11% 
6. Vitratum; Soft, pyri- 
zicoſe, grey Copper 
Ore. 
0: 7. Clarins Footy, pyri-Þ 
© Pcoſe, arſenical Cop- 
per Ore. 


8. Albidum; Whit Je, arſe y 


nical, pyriticoſe C op- 
per Ore. 401 HUD 


9. Rubrum; Hydurated; | 
23 ochraceous, red Cop. 


liver-coloured. 


34+ ARGENTUM. Sülber 9. eee 
I. Nativum ; 3 Native Sit: 1 


ver, in various 
forms. 
Ore, whining ſub- 
malleable, and 
bomewhat diapha- 


nous, mineralized 


with Splphar nd 


warty Cn 
4 uw 4.4 57 


593650 


0. Cotaceum 3 Sandy, 
Le ; orhraceous. Copper 
Stone. 7 


1. Schiſtolars 3. green, 
and blue. Copper 


Slate. 

12. Lazuli; 5 "Table La- 
iP 3... doubtful, 
mixed with Silver 
and Iron. 

14. Armenus; Lapis Ar- 

nnenus; blue calcart; 
adus Capper Stone. | 

15. 0 ee ; Mala- 

uftes; green gypſe- 

©. "ous Copper Stone. 

g Nickel um; Nickel, 


hh | ized with Sulphur, 
Alte, and Hen, 


#? 9 


per Ore; ſometimes |. - 


11. 


3. Vitreum ; C Silver 
Ore, lead. coloured 


malleable Silver Ore, 
1 C——— with 


4. Rubrum; Red; Aer 
3 Ore, FE 


Atette, 


82 


* 


— 


or Copper minera- 


mineraliaed 


with np kur and 
Arſenie. „ 
15s Album; White Silver 
" "Ore; 


—_— 


— PER Pr oo 


* 


t 2 3 


wick Arkenie 8 FE Adr and Iron. 


. and Sulphur. 8. Zincoſum: Silver Org, 
6. Sinereum; Grey Sid mineraliged with 
ba 1 Ore, minera- | _ Sulphur and Zinc. 
lized with Sul- * Nigram; Sooty Sv 
pPhur, Antimony, Oro, © mineralized 
ef Copper, and Iron. with Ae "nl 


| 7, Arſenicale; Sitver Ore, | „ 


1. Nativum 4 my 2 i "various orms, 


CLARE ; 1 * 


33. Aran. Gold. 


: he 60 found in 
N a Jehin eee 5 


N 


hee Solid, or in thick pieces. 


c. In a cheyſlline f form: 


Gold is alfa found inb tec ir Quartz, in Fale; 


and Cinnabar; and in ivers, in Poe * and 


! 


| extions of the ſubjects, 
going claſſes... 1 ; 41 * r an ane 


lumps, called Gold Duſt, 
2. Mineraliſatum; Mi-. "Git Ore. 
| neralized | Brie] r 


Clas I. Ae TE nh 


Fol bodies, originated from different modifi- 
ö 0 in che fore- 


| 


Order I. 8 Such folkbrbodics 


_ as repreſent in figure certain . or W Te, 


or parts thereof. „ 

What are e Pennfeftions ore o yarious 
_ K Tet 
. | | I. The 


{ 67 1 


The true petrifaktions are ſuch as have 


he texture and organic pants of the bodies en- 

tirely filled up with ſtony patticles, either of a 
caalcurrous nature, as is commonly the caſe: or Angy: 
and not unfrec uently it is marcaſitical. 

2, Proferved only and unaltered, as ſeeming to 
: bare loſt little except the animal gluten. 

3. Orhers are only bodies incruftated with ſta- 
Re or calcareous matter, And, _ 

I. ' Frequently _ are only impreſſions received 
in their ſoft Rate, - 

Order II. ConcxtrTa. Slight conglutinations 
of different kinds of earths. 

The ſpecific differences of theſe bodies ariſe 
from the nature principally of the component 
Parts, 1 ochraceous, calcareous, gypſeons, 
Jpatole, argillaceous, arenaceous, Sc. 

Order III. Tuna. Foſſil ſubſtances not 
_ <onghatinated, but uſoally in a lightly cohering 
or e 


Cu of Foss11s, 
* PETRIFICATA. 


* 
4 1 4 . 2 


7 . .CONCRETA 
3 "Phi ntl eden of Wb een anlanon 

very brief, and they occur in the OE ar- 
ar of che 4" ct | 


: 2 2 A þ ET. 4: 
a 58 FECT " 


4th Dat fnisrat 3 Lal⸗ p 
tri 10 12 1 13189 191W- | TY Xx 
„„ II. TERRE. 


— ——— LID TRIS Ct, ev— orlneend 


—— —— — > 


0 158 1 


AL TERRE. 


50. Ocnra. 'Ochres. Earth : procipicaed calx 

| or earth of metals. 

Particles : coloured, and 

extremely minute. 

51. Ax ka. Sand. Earth: originated em we- | 
de 


Particles: diſting, granu- 


— 


— IO I 


1 
[ 
—_— ” 
: 1 
5 
1 
4 / 
i 
Pa 
1 
— 11 
1 F 
0 / 
j, U 
18 
ry i 
1 4 
{ | 
FT | 
4 
i 
* 
Ur 
12 
ot 
! n 
| |: 
U 


5 lated, hard, and ſca- 
a 2 brouz': : neither pene- 
ö | 5 ttable nor congluti- 
g N BN pod T4 Bo - nable by water. | (Not 
0 | - ſoluble in acids.) =. 
4 | 62. auen. Clay. - Forde originated from the | 
Il PI eld ſediment, ormud, 
''s : 17 of the ſea. 8 

| \ Particles : irregular, im- 


palpable, ſoft, tough, 
and lubricous. . 
An water: becoming ſoft, 
unctuous, and plaſtic. 
I.̃. the fire © hardening. 
34. cur. Chalks, Earth: of animal origin. 
Particles: dry, farinace- 
PTT friable, colouring 
4 fs tte fingers tinging 
„ water e moſtly ſoluble 
in acids, and efferveſ- 
cing therein, eſpecially 
when calcined or burn- 
5 . | 
n | 54. Huus. 


| T 159 1 
54. Hows, Mould. Earth : of vegetable ori- 


e 
Particles : dry, light, in the 


form of fine powder. 


mn water: ſwelling.” | 

eee, n fre: combuſtible, and 

FFF bearing aſhes. niet 
Screns of Foes,” 


The F OSSILIA. are divided into three Orders, 


55 PETRIFICATA. Figured « or extraneous 
ru Foſſils. 8 


. 
—y 


36. Zoorrws, durfen of Mammalia. | 


. 


'E Hominis; 5 Bones of 1 Vide. Lowthary': 5 
Men; and in one I vol. 
inſtance of the C 
whole body. 3· | Ebur Foſſile 2 Foffil 
2. Cervi; remains of the | Tvory. | 
_  Cerovs 7. arandus, 4 Furcofa; ; Turquoiſe, 
or Rein Deer, dug | teeth tinctured by 


up in Ireland! Copper. 


© * FP 
8 $24 1 
5 * 


22 Ws r e 35 ö Le 

wg QuauraoLITHUS.: Patrifadtons of Birds, | 
40 * and their Neſts. 

: Theſe * are ſcarce and are aua, 22 

tration - i 5 


1 3 


38. AMPHI- 


| 
| 
[ 
| 
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ny Lean uruus Parifetins of Y 4. 


'phibia, . 
Lf . Teltudinis . of an en en- 
tire Tortoiſe. 
2. Ranz; of 4 Toad. 
3. Lacertæ ; Skejeton of 
a Crocodile. 


4. Serpentis; of an anti 
Serpent. . * 


5. Nantis 's. various 
Nantes, as of the 
Raja, Baliſtes, c. 
6. Gloſſopetra; . Sharks 
Teeth, very com- 


mon. , 


1 


39. IcTHYOLITHUS.. Petrifattions of Fiſhes. | 


1. Schiſti; Entire Stele. 


ſlaons, with the Fins, | 
An Slate, of ſeveral 


- | ; genera, 7: 
2. Marmoris; i in Marble, 


| 


of various genera. 
. Bufonites ; Grinding 
"Teeth of the Aar. 


, or 5 | 


40. ExTowoLITHUs. bar fais of Inſects. 


the recent ſtate. | 


2. Cancri; Petrified Crab, 3. Succineus; ; Aſebbs in- 
2 Tober, &, | ' chſed In Amber, not 
2. Paradoxus ; of as un- | Proper * 
known jet : per-| bons. . 
_ haps a Monocu- 
_ us. 5 in | 1 e 
ax Hnamiztiolrraoerl inivofY ermes. 
4. n: Cornu 3- Conchidium z of an 
Anm, various unt uo bilecular 
kinds, - _. _ folly; perhaps a 
2. Orchocerotesz \ Straight | Patella 
"Nautilus"; both | 4. . Kibwites ; of various 
* theſe wink! nown in | Auomiæ, unknown 
1 | in a recent ſtate. 


5. Hyſte- 


5. Hyſterolithus. 
6. Craniolaris. 
7. Gryphites. 

ftone. 


Crow- 


9. Tudaicus; Fews Stone, SE 
thought to be 


ſpines of Echini. 

10. Echinites.' 
14. Madreporus; 3 Ma- 
 drepores, of various 


1 


L 168 1 


kinds: 

17. Entrochus. 

18. Aſteris Columnaris; 
Star Stones; parts 
of an Encrinus, late- 

ly diſcovered in 
the recent ſtate.— 

See Phil. Tranſ. 


ve 357. 
2 15 Belemnites. 


8 42. PHYTOLITHUS, Peirifackions of Plants. 


1. Plantæ; of, the entire 
5 Plant, in Coal Slate. 
2. Filicis; of Ferns, in 
Slate. 
3. Rhizolithus; of Roots, 
in Marble. 


4. Einsehen: of Mood, | 
7. Carpolithus; of Fruits, 


in various ſtates ; 
as,of Limeſtone,of 


Agate, of Flint, of 
Sand-ſtone, and of 


5. Folu 1 of Leaves, in 

8 Slate and Marble. 

6. Antholithus; of Flow- 
ers, in Slate, re- 
| ſembling the ſpike 
1} of a Phalaris, or 
: Canary Graſs. 


1 


in Coal ſtrata; 
commonly cones 


of the Pine, Nuts, 


8 Slate. 


J x 


Acorns, &c. 


ET ans, Eee eee 
8 ſpecies. Among which. are, 


EL Ruderalis ; ; Florentine 
Marble or Slate, 
repreſenting ruins. 


Þ Dendrites ; z repreſent-. | 


ing woods. land- 


N 


ſcapes, Sc. ariſing | 


tions, infinuated 
3 between the plates 
X of fiſſile ſtones, or 
in Marble. This 
proceſs is now 
well imitated by 


from vitriolic ſolu- 


art. 
II. CON- 


t 4 1 


I. CONCRETA. 8 of various SY 
44. Carcoues, Arinal Concretions. s ſpecies. i 


1. Urinarius TY Stone is | ſtomach ofthe Pr. 
. #be. Kidncy or Blad- bra, or ruminat- 
der. ing animals. 

2. Sallvalis; Ne, 77 5. Zgagropila Hair 
, the Teeth. Balls, formed in 


3. Trachez; of the Lungs. | ; the firft ſtomach. 
4. Bezoar ; » Bezoar Stones, | 6. Felleus ; Bile Stones. 
formed in the Abo- 7. Margarita; Pearls. 
e or 1 8. e ond , 


* 


45. TARTARUS, Vegetable Controtes. 
1. Fzx ; ES 2 1 2. Vini; White and Red | 


T artar. | 


* geen, Concretions within the Cavity 
1 of Stones. FV 


a. True Etites, having a looſe Nucleus. 


15 Geodes; with anearthy | 2. Aquilinus with a 


Nucleus. ; Nom Nucleus. 


b. e Etites 


3. Hemachates ; ; 'Flinty | 4. Marmoreus ; 3 "Marble 


© #itites, with; afixed | Atites, "Including 
8 Dag. tootß Spar. 
of quartzoſe nitre; | 5. Cretaceus ; echinited” 
or Melon of Mount Atites, including 
Cone. 5 | * Fluor 9 7 
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459. Pont, beetle by eln, 4. 3. 


1. Wolga: J\ Blurk Slate |5. Clnerativey- Abbes of 
Pumicr. Volcanos. 
2. Ferri; White Pumice, 6h Molaris; 3 Rheniſh Mill- 
of Von ' Furnaces. | one. 
3. Cup? Red Copitr 7 Vitteus ; Vifdous Pu- 
3 ce. ü | mice, or black and 


4. Fuligo; Sols. Il 4 . green Tceland Agate. 
Wt 123180 4 i FE 3 


45. eee rene by Means of 


b 7 N 
: Air. | 


a- 


pe bh ge 


1 Incruſiarym * "Ws 41 | 7. Spatoſus Solidſpateſe 

RS Tncruſtations. 1 j- 8 Smasnle. 
2. Stillatitius z Drop- 9. Quartzoſus. . 805. 
Kone. I 10. Pyriticoſus. 

3. Solidus; '$66d marmo= 4 1. Plumbiſerus. 

. 71. ous Staladite., | 12. Zeolithus; Red pa- | 


4 FR Tos Ferri; Br ebe | "nn SealaBite or 
aw * marMureots Stalac- Zeolite, en 
Wy W 1 ; 15 ENTS 


— 


49; Tornos. Civcretions in 1 Water. ## bete, 
a. Metallic Tophs. | 
xc . Ludys 5 e Foph- 3. Marinus; ; Sandy ocbra- 


5 one. n cCeous Sead ophftone. ' 
2. Pertuſus ,, Say _ Tubular, S Tubalcaini; ; Bag Ion 
mr ochraceuus Ore, in various 


185 bon. 


8 
* * 3 £ 


nn Leph ones 17 
cee op Simple Tophs. 


Ly 10... 345 


10. Aluminaris ; Alum| 12. 1 ; ce 
Nn. lions of T ea Kettles, 
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145 Oolithus ; Pea-ſtone, 
of Hot Springs. 

16. Offtebcolla ; © Boue- 

| | Leech Vide 2 


1 a 1 


Tranſ. 1745, p. 


3 .. 
2 I. - Lenticularis 


_ black it Ti 22 


Solid 


rd 


II. TERRE. Earths. 


y 


7 5 ſpecies. 


a. In the form of Powder. 


i «Berri, Ochre of Iron. | 
4 Eris ; Green Ochre 7 


Oper. 


4. Capri: Blue Ochre of 1 


. 


50. / Ocnra, Ochres, Earths Ki Vers 


"IN 
RS | 


iT 
en Bo * 
| GS. > 


7. Plumbi 3. e Ce 
- ruſs. 
8. Cobalti; Othre of Co- 
„ 


g 


1 
1 

? 

* 


b. Plumoſe, or germinating Ochres. 


Copper 


12. Cuprigo,z 
N Plumoſe 


Blue, 
| Copper. | 
13. Stibigo; Flowers of 
* 


2. Colorata; e e 
Sands. 15 

6. Glarea; Sand of Heaths. 

g. Sabulum; Common 


Sand. 


\ NL 14 1 


t 
51. ARENA. Sands. 
1. Mobilis; Sea Sand. 


14.  Argentigo 3,4 "lumoſe , 
Silver Ore, with 

Bs ſulphurated Anti- 

ö mony and Arſe- 


14 fete. 


11. Micacea; " Micatzous 


or Glittering Sand, 


Vvriting Sand. 


12. Aurea; Gold Sand. 


13. Ferrea; Iron Sand. 


114. Silicea; Flint Sand, 


* 65 . 


- | . 3 7 dag $2 185 — 3.3 g ab, \F4 
ET e CTY Bol, dan. 5 
n 1157 a. Simple.” | 


I. aaa Portellain Clay. | 8. „ Tripolitana 7 500k, 
4 Leucargilla Ti obacco- | or Rotten Stone. 


_. Pipe Clay. : 9. | Communis ; Brick 
3. Porcellana; China Por- Clay. | 

cellain Earth. | 10. Fi igulina; Potters 
6. Lemnia ; Temnian Cay. 


' Earth,  |1 3. Bolus; Boles of 2 
7: Fullonica; Stone Mar- rent colours.” 
8 3 . 8 A 


b. Mixed: 


76. Tumeſcens ; Fer- 18. Umbra Tres 
menting Clay. 19. Nilotica; d | 
17. Marga; Mark. by OE Nite.” 


a 53- | Cary, Chalks. 9 ſpecies, : 5 
A. Soluble is acids. 2 


I, Creta; Chalk. 2s Conchacea ; Shell 

2. Marmorea; Mineral | Chalk, or moulder- | 

| e „„ Pbeg. DAME Shell 1 
v. Not foluble in acids. | 


3 1 * 


5 busen. True If. 6. Gur; Sen, Gur 


be > 

5 +13 f or Lac Lane. | 
8 8 * : 
NN $2 1 e #* 21 

HIVE 

) 5 "Mp" A 

5 5 . X ' "x * 17 
M 3 e. Granu- 


- 


19 BB 
„ l. Granvlated, or duch. f td n 
7. Klabaſtrina; Aale. e 208 +. of 2 
Chalk. © 1 142894 y WET tg 
8. Teſtudinea ; Sollte o. Lenticularis3; enticu- 
Arenaceous Cabs of * lar e N 


165 Houus. 72 8 14 ſpecitss. 


1. We Inpalpable 5. Alpioaz ; ApmeBerts 
| Vegetable Mould. 6. T urfa; "Ther 
2. Ruralis; Cones Black 7. Lutum; Mould. of 
Mould.” | Lakes, DE 
3: Pauperata; ; Depaupe- 10. Damaſcena 3, 1 
rated Mould of | , Mould... 
Heatbs. 14. Animalis ; 2 8 
4 eee Spongy Mould. 
Mould of Marſhes. 


Three very inſtructive Fabtes exhibiting a diffe- 
rent views of the ſeveral ſaline and other cbryſtal- 
lized bodies, are ſubjoined, accompanied by copious 
and methodical deſcriptions of the figures of each; 
and references to theſe bodies, AS they occur in 
the work itſelflf. 
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GENERA MORBORUM., . 0 on cane, 


of Did Asks. . 


WE caſt now look. backwards a bew ein to 
conſider our author in another part of his Profeſ- 
ſotial character. It has heen obſerved, that after 
his eſtabliſhment at Upſal,, one of hid departments, 
as 'a profeſſor, was that of teaching the Digue 
Morborum; and to this end he drew up a ſyſtem, 


FF 1 
in which, 28 in natural hiſtory, all diſeaſes were 
diſpoſed into claſſes, orders, and genera, founded 


on diſtinctions taken from the ſymptoms. alone, no 


regard being had either to remote, or pr ate 
cauſes. Before we proceed to a particular view 
of Linnus's method of claſſing diſeaſes, it will 
be proper to premiſe, that a noſo/ogy on this plan, 
the great object of which is to fix pat bognomonics to 
every diſeaſe, had been long wiſhed for by ſome 
writers of the firſt character in the profeſſion: ſuch 
were Bagliui, Boerbaave, Gorter, Gaubius, and Syden- 
bam; the latter of whom has thus expreſſed himſelf 
on this ſubject, in the preface to his works: Zxpe- 
edit ut morbi omnes ad definitas ac certas ſpecies revo- 
* centur, eadem prorſus diligentia ac axgiſtac, qua 

id fatum videmus d botanicis ſcriptoribus in ſuis 
he . rte Tet, amidſt that almoſt infinite 
variety and complication of appearances which 
are ſcen in diſeaſes, the difficulty of obtaining ſuf. 
ficient diſtinctions, by which the genus and /pecies 
may be accurately diſcriminated, muſt be allowed 
to be very great; and poſſibly is in many inſtances 
unſurmountable. Hence, ſome of the moſt emi- 
nent phyſicians have been led to reject all ſuch 
arrangements as futile, and impracticable. This, 
however, hath not deterred others from paying 
attention to the ſubje&, more eſpecially ſome of 
thoſe, who, from their province as profeſſors, are 
led to teach the rudiments of the art; and +40 


whom method, in ſome form, is abſalurely-neceſ- 


ſary. Syſtematic. writers had uſed various me- 


| hade in the diſpoſition: of their deen 
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if As 1 


bad chen che alpbaberie; ir edt acherv eb the 
name of an arrangement: others, after the ex- 
ample of Aretæus, and Cælius Auretanus, had di- 
vided diſcaſes, from their duration, into acute, 
and chronical. Some had preferred the anatomical 
order; which, as it preſuppoſes a knowledge of 
the ſeat of the diſeaſe, muſt, not unfrequently, 
: prove fallacious : Sennertus's 10 an inſtance of this 
kind. However, the #itiological arrangement has 
| been moſt followed by the beſt writers among the 
moderns; ſuch as Hoffmann, and Boerbaave; al- 
though perhaps not much leſs fallacious than the 
anatomical, ſince it is in many inſtances founded 
on an hypotheſis of the writer: and though Felix 
Platerus, in his Praxis Medica, publiſhed in 1602, 
had given an imperfect ſketch of a noſology on 
the ſymptomatic plan, Vet no writer ventured to 
purſue his idea, for more than a century after his 
time; diſcouraged as it ſhould ſeem by the diffl- 
culty of the attempt. At length the late profel- 
for M. Savvaces of Montpelier, after communt- 
cating his ſcheme to Boerþaave, publiſhed in 1731, 
in 1299, the outlines of ſuch a work, under the 
title of N. ouvelles Claſſes des Maladies, in which he 
profeſſes to define diſeaſes, from their conflant and 
evident ſymptoms only. In the year 1763, the au- 
thor augmented his work, by the addition of the 
ſpecies under each genus, into 5 volumes in 8. 
| Sauvages may be conſidered as having ſpent his life | 
in giving to this deſign a certain degree of perfec- 
tion, having enlarged it into 2 quarto volumes, 
3 Rani form it Was W after his death in 
1768. 


[ 10 


2768 : A work, 1 it is to be LOOT 


bands, of moſt phyſicians, | 5 
It will eaſily be imagined, that an arrangement 


M Y. 3 


of this kind was too congenial to Linus to be 


neglected. by | him. In fact, it appears that he 
very carly correſponded with Sarvages on this 


ſabje&, that he ſoon adopted it, and framed a 


ſet of inſtitutes, under the title of GenzRA Mor- 


Doku, as a baſis of his lectures in this depart- | 


ment. .Linxzvs's ſcheme was firſt publiſhed in 


a, thefis in 1759; but he had taught it in his 


claſs for ten years preceding that time. In 

1763, he publiſhed it himſelf in a ſmall quarto; 

though we do not find that he ever enlarged | i by 
the addition of the ſpecies. 5 


The hymptomatic plan of arranging diſeaſes has 


Sous: been followed by ſome other profeffors of 
| phylic ; Dr. Vogel of Gottingen having publiſhed, 
in 1764, his Definitiones Generum Morborum. Dr. 
Cullen al ſo, who at this time fills the practical 


chair at Edinburgh with ſuch deſerved reputation, 


has publiſhed a Snopſis noſolggiæ methodice, and 
has made it the baſis of his Firſt Lines of the Praftice 
of Phyfic. In 1776, Dr. Sagar, a phyſician at g- 


let in Moravia, publiſhed a Syſtema Morborum hm 
tomaticum. 8 vo. Vien. pp. 756. His work, allow- 


ing for ſome alterations and additions, may be ac- 


counted an uſeful abridgement of Sauvages's : the 


author, all. theory apart, has deſcribed the ſpecies 
under every genus, and ſubjoined the method of 


cure. Dr. Callen, by omitting many genera,” and 


waere to che rank of /pecizs" only, las ſo 
| conſiderably : 


yin the 


[ 150 ; 


2 
* jd 
' 1 


cunſiderebly Abri 


0 the whole, as not iy hve 
retained fore than half the number of Zenerds, 
what the-Foregoing Writers enumerate; and in this 
form he has publiſhed" it, annexed to hoſt of the 
four abobementiond, by which diſplay of each, 
their ſeveral merits may be compared, and a judg- 
ment formed of the practicability. and uſe of the 
ſedeme in general, which, it myſt be confeſſed, af- 
fords a very ample field for cultivation; yet, fron 
that reform which Dr. Cullen has already made in 
variaus parts, it is not, perhaps, too much to 
hape, that it is capable of receiving a much higher 
degree of improvement, in the hands of thoſe. 
| whoſe genius and induſtry may prompt ay ay. 
extend the deſign of theſe writes. 
Of Lyyyevs's method we are led by our 4 
to exhibit a general view ; to which end, although 
our preſcribed brevity will not admit of giving his 
definitions at length, yet it will be neceffary to 
enumerate the names of all his genera, ſince no- 
thing ſhort of a view of the whole collectively, 
could enable the reader to form a juſt idea of the 
author's ſcheme. Under each daſs we ſhall ob- 
ſerve wherein Linnaus differs materially from 
Sauvages, and note the alterations which Dr. Cullen 
has made in the diſpoſition of the ſame gener. 
Lixxevs, in the claſſification of diſeaſes, has 
pretty nearly retained the arrangement of M. Su. 
wages, although he has altered his terms, and con- 
done more elaſs, wih which he begins his 
method; the Exanthematic, or eruptive fevers, 
Which, in che ſyſtems * and Dr. Cuil 


nt. - | form 


form; ain e order, 05 


arg pr 


of tis ſyſte; 
the-two. ſaccecding,n nos 
Cullen... The claſſical diſtribution is, however: 
 contelledly; not che primary! conſiderati 


t mn 1} 


r 


ſubdiviſien af:a alas ide 
has alſo changed eta, the claſſes, and n 
ferred the. Vie, or Jacal. anterral diferders,- 

nc Pally, 2 ſargeay, wo the end 


* Pagel-and Det: | 


that o 


fixing the generical character, and determining 


NY * i 


. 


ſhall canſtitute the /pecificab, being the firſt 
object of every ſyſtem. Ta this end a ſtill 3 


reduction of the mimbor of genera and e 
Proba e. e RN eee 2 0 


- 14 Fi * 5 wontty. 


cus I. EXANTHEMATICL. Bererb e 
with eruptions on ws en b eG 


= CTY My 


1 80 rt. Veſculary 


. he 


4 2, Peltis, The Plague. | | 


3. Variola. Small Z Pox. 


7. | werd dae 
A r 5 
| 0. Nettle mr. * 
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of Linnevs is the Pem 
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In this claſs, as the diſeaſe is oomplicated * 
fever and eruption, the genus 1 is defined from the 
nature of each. To i inſtance, the Variola, or Small 
pox, is defined, A diſeaſe attended with puſ- 
rules of an eryſipelstous, ſuppurating, eſcha: 
* fotic-kind ; at length drying off, and caving a 
| Socicarrix accompanied by a fever of the ardent; 
dd and N ae kind, with head- ach and pain 
of the loins.“ The term Paſtula, andthe others 
im this claſs, expreſſive of the different inds of 
eruption, have their definition in another part of 
the ſyſtem. Such as appear in the Morta, are 
Called Pbhyetenæ; in the Peſtis, Antbraces, or Bu- 

ones; in the Variola, Puſtulz; in the Rypeals, 
Papalæ; in the Petechia, Sudamina. * | 
This claſs conſtitutes the firſt 4 Dr. ow 
vuages's PHLEGMASILE, and the third of Dr. 
Cullen's PYREXIZE claſs, In both, theſe genera 
are preſerved nearly alike, except that the Morta 
8 of thoſe authors, 
and the res is canfitiered by Dr. Cullen as only 
Ne, 
Our wachor Rands k in bringing the Gp 
bimſelf "oY be culling it paper in 
the advanced ſtate at leaſt, by fever and eruptions, 
It certainly however ranks better with the II- 
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AN ex 5 "cnttich. Critical Feyers. 15g) | 


ths It Comrrrnrys. ny Continpal Fevers. dals 


1 f Fatt. . 6 CBD 61 nh * OG 

11. Diaria, Diary Fever, 4. 48-1Synochusc Maki 

12. e a Argent; g no ent: Fever. 
Fever. n Lenta. Shaw: Fever. 


2. TWrbutrrenes, | 5 " fntermire ng Fey 
15 Queen Nu. 


dan. 
16. Tertiana. — 
p Mocha e 


0 Is 


3. Fenn. 


20. e. Acnphimerins. Con-. 
tinued Quotidian. 

21. Trizzus. Continued | 
Teras. 

22.  Terartophya. Gon 


4> Lev WS * 


The Gard of the nee are Jer 
ed from the different duration of each egg 


Bas” 
evels. 


18. 8. Duplicana. Diuble 
Tertian. 
19. Errana. ern =_ 
ver. MS 


2, JET 


| Od 


Remining Fevers. by 


; 


. n 


2 


tinued ane 
23. iet. en. 


Tertian. 
24. Hectica. Heclic E- 
| Ver. : * ks 
3 0 7 2 8 


. 8. 


Thoſe of the INTERMITTENTES from the dura- 


tion of the intermiſſions. 


EN * 1 


The ExacRxAN TES, up peted to be cd. 
ed of the two HO have their characters 


acordingly. 


N 4 1 . 3 


Our een adm wh 7. der to be the root of 
all the FEBRES CRITIC], although he has, in 8 
the ths en, Us th pretty cloſe to Dr. 


2 


a. — 


Sauvages 8 


FYaubapes's il" we retaining the difinAions: 
Fri" dini khey are not followed by Pt. Cn, who 
denies the exiſtence | of, A continent. dd 100 has 


che He#ie to be 


CCC 


Out, Hh PHI $ 


FEE PLL K 50 x 5 is 
. K * 


. MEMBRANAGBL. Membringus Inflammss 
ako BOB 1 
| ” Phrenitis! Of the | 28 vaſtt 5 
Meninges of the | e * os 
Brain. 1 ay. : Shade of the 
26. Paraphrenitis. Of + ib Boten. 


the Diaphragm. | 
27 Plain 4 be Pl | 


2 
o ; ; 4 : 245 OR F; £5 4 1451 . 


r Ee WILL IW NL De 
* n | TMATICT, Viſceral Infla mations x. 
18 . 8 am ir 


32. i ' Sphaceliſmus. Of | | 36. Splenitis. * ag 
the Brain FSyplen. 

33. geſtche Suinſo. 37. Nephritis. Pa te. 

34. Feripneumonia. Of | BOYS . 


the Lungs. 1 EOS | - 8. Hyſte 150 40 te 
25. . wing i the 30 Neri 188 115 of i 5 


Duver. | IE 2 74 2.0: "43/12 2 DIY N 3 
4 1 73 : 85 : * . 7 2 ' ke 4% WERE 25 5 12 5 
wy Moseuonr Muſcular, or external engere d 45 


mation. 


N e e ene ee 
3% Rhdigendne)/!: . 14 eier, 
> $54 fammation of an 


e ene en e ee 8 


Lin NAUS 


C 1s 1 


_ Linwa6us defines, the Phlegmon to be a 
« throbbing jam, or; enlargement of 4 park 

© accompanied: by fever, and attended with heat 

e and redneſs.” This he conſiders as ſyggelt- 
ing alſo the idea of all the Foraging internal ins 


flammations. <A = Es 


The generical claradier in the Phogific cli of 
our author, does not ariſe; wholly; from the; part 
affected ſuppoſed to be the ſeat of the diſeaſe, 
but from the genus of the attendi ng "Fever allo. 
Thus he defines * the Hapatitis to. be the 
1 aerina, attended with! a difficult. reſpiration, 
"cough without. expectboration, hiceup, and a 
:\{enſe. of heat and tenſion in the right bypo- | 
© chondre. „e Fhe Nepbvitis is a Smochus, attend- 
72 = with paves, hiceuꝑ, cruftation; urine vari- 
© ous, coſtiveneſs, buried e and numb- 5 
« neſs down the thigh.” 
In this claſs LIN NAus has followed Sogn i in 
dividing the diſeaſes into MzmBranici, and 
 ParinourMATICN a diviſion neglected by Dr. 
Cullen, from the . e the ſeat 
of the inflammation. 
The Phignun, bein external, is ated 0 
Sadager among lis VI IA. On the other hand, 
Dr. Cullen on it the firſt place i in His 57 der Pur xo- 
MASIZ 3 and has reduced thirteen genera of Lin . 
nave, and twelve. of Sattvages's s, to the rank of * 
iet, under the term Pheſs; further, accounts. . 
ing Abſceſs,. Puſtule, Gangrene, and ' Sphacelus, as: 
| effects 0 of Phlogofis, 1 therefore not entitled 


3K to 


.- "ms 1 
to the ſeparate character of genera. Numerdus 


| inſtanceg;of this kind afford a ſtriking proof of the 
difficulties attending theſe arrangements, in de- 


termining what diſtinctions. fhall* take 1 87 be- 


| N genus and Hecies. 


; * 


cu IV. DoLORES. Painful Diſeaſes. 5 
K. tend Of che internal Pars. 


| 40. Cephalalgia. Head: 


ach. 


41. Hemicrania. - POT | 


MX Denn, or pain of 
one fide of the ; 


head only. 


Way Dull pain Bt 


of the Forehead. 
43. Ophthalmia. Pain 


| of the Eye. 
44. Otalgia. -Zar-ach. 


45: Rs _ ' 
| 65.  Hyſteralgn. Pain of 


ach. 

46. Angina. Pee in the 
Fauces, with a fexje 
F choaking. 


47. Soda. Burning pain 


in the J. broat, with- 


rancid Erufations. | 


| 48. Cardialgia. Pain at | 


the Heart. 


49. Gaſtrica. Pain of the |, 


. Stomach, _— Py 
50. 222 Colic. 9 
51. Hepatica, Pain of 

the right” Epe. 

cbondre. 
52. Splenica. = of the 
ien Hypochondre. 
33. Pleuritica. Pain ef . 
54. enten Weight, 
e load” on ehe 

- Cheſt. 1515 


56. Nephritca. Pain of, 
57. Dyſuria. Tanin the 
Bladder. 
58. 5 udendagra. jp in 
lte genital Parts. 
59- Prodtica. Pain of 

the Anus, 0, 


wg? Exrainszct, | 


323 


WE K „ 


ee at . i V4 N 9 ts N N 


* el 05 the Limbs? 


5 1 «$85 + Launen 


60. Archritis. be Gout. 65. Ve latica. Ein Pain 


61. Oſtocopus. Fixed |". e the Limbs. 


* 


Pain in the Bones. 950 Pr uritus. — i 


6a. Rheumatiſmus. Zh be 3 Aach. 
35 Fbeunduu, mn ST. 
1303.2 Ons FR * 1 i 7 1 8 5 „ 


Our author does not take into tha characters of © 
theſe genera the idea of fever; ; and there are ſeveral 
of them uſed by him as Auxiliary 8 in the de- 
| finitiqn 0 of other. genera, F al 
1 Sauvapes has a 4 6 of ge e WF 
the term DOLORES, diſpoſed in the anatomical 


method under which, moſt of = ante genera: #4 


are comprehended. ! 
Dr. Cullen having no fuch hls as This DoLOo. 


ROST, 8 neceſſarily led to arrange theſe gineta i in 


diffetent parts ef his ſyſtem 3" but, with him, the 


greater number : are either ſpecies only, or ſymptoms, 
he Ha ving, adrũitted only ree to the character of 


— in his PHLEGMA 4. T heſe are the Op. 
thalh dia, yr trits or Pod ers, and Rheumaii 1 


. 


Clas V. MENTALES, Diſeaſes i in hich the 
Functions of the Mi d are diſturbed. 


n 


155 Lorarzs. 2 which the Taken 8 


R = is principally Qed; 


65. Delirium. Sympto- 66. Pa Trans. 
"matic, or febrile | tomy Inſanity with- 
5 Delirium. but Fever. 


N 67. Amentia, 


* 1 : . T 220. 75 


4 


67. Amentia. 
Iſanity. 1 Treat 


69. Demonia. 


= — — N - _ _ — — eee yo: — T IRg_—_> — 
x — Dr ry — 2 — WW — - 2 q 2 
"a. 5 — — — — — — — — —ä— —— 


r 
— — 


K K. er PII ra OF Ot nn nt Hen ID SIA oe ot 
—— p * wa + — 


— — ̃— I A YEIIO EP IA III APIS" gt a9 SIS nn IE As TO 
—— 


* 
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 diotic | 
68. Mania, Madneſs. 


Melan- | 
cbolh, with Idea of | 1 


Pa Mon. | 


F 


70. Veſania, Tranquil, 
,_ .. partial Melancholy. 
Kan: Mclancholia, hed | 

e 


* 


r 
7 


2. TMAcINARIL. Thoſe 1 in Mien the "EY 
nation is principally affected. 


77 2. Syringmos. Imagi- | 5 


2 Seund in La 
73. | Phaneaſn 


74. Veruge Gidlineſs,| 


or falſe Idea ] 
„ in . 


rale 
| 


| 


75+ | Patoghobia. ' Falſe 
fear of Evil. 
.  Hypochondriaſis, is. 
whey  Hypochondriae D 
e 
77. Somnambuliſmus. 
Migbt- walking, or 
_ Nottambwation. 


' 


955 Pernprüer. Tboſe i in which the Mete; 
nnd Paſſions are principally affected. 


78. Witte Unnatural | 
 Longings. ö 
79. Bulimia. Voracious 
- Appetite. | 
vo. Polydipſia. Exceſ- 
foe Thirſt, 


50 Satyriaſis. 
82. Erotomania. 


$3. Noſtalgia. Swiſs Ma- | \ 


lady. 
we Tarantifmus. c 


F * 
7 * 


gd 


4.2 


- 


— 
my 1 0 
* 


188.4 N Canine Mad- 


86. . g 
2. Tf of B 
with Rigor and 
= Sardigſis. te 
87. Cacoſitia. Fixed A. 
vdDierſſon to Food. 
88. "Aintipuria- Averſion 
Is particular Objects. 


89, Anxictas, Refleſſueſs 


In 


f 170 4 1 
in chi clafs, Ahich antwers to the VESANI 


of Dr. Syvagei, the genera ſtand. nearly pup ee 
as in that author's arrangement. 
They conſlitute, aftet gert redygtions the 15 
fourth 4 der, under the term VE SANT, of tie 
claſs NEUROSES; in Dr. Cullems Tyftem; com- 
prehending fous genera; Stine; to. Roi 
Of the IpzaLgs f.Liny@vs,;Dr. Cullen only 
-anks the Amentia, the Mania, and the Melancholia, as 
| genera; the. Delirium and \Paraphraſyne being ſymp⸗ 
1 The. Demonia, Veſania, and Panopbo- 
rank with Nac under which he has 
 . brought: the Erotomania and Noſtalgia, from 
3 PATHETICH,,, Of the remaining genera only 
ypachonariafis, and the Hydropbobia,' are ads 
mitted as S fuchs the former in, the AbYVNAMIE, 
and the latter among the SpAsMI. The Syrigmus; 
wt Phantaſma,, are, referred to the LOCALES 
aſs; and the Somnambuliſmus. to, the Oneirodynia, 
in the order VESsAM LX. The Citta. or Pita, the 
 Polydiphia, Satyriafis, and Bulimia, belong alſo to 
-the. LOCALES, in the %der Dysor 


VSOREXIE. It i 18 
iuſtly doubted whether the 2. arantiſnius. exiſts; 


and the Rabies can ales 4 be ww as from mw | 


hn HA: 414 -v 9 * 


Clas VI. V " avitTaLEs. Dicales'4 tv arifch 
the 8 and involuntary e. and 
dams Senſes, f. ufer a Diminution. * | 

. DuyzcrTivi. Defects of the vital Powers: 


90. ametity? "Mapa | [2% Languer. : -Debility 
 ., Debiltty., I” | of Spirits. 


SLE * * 4 * 


| | 1 Aſthenia, 


wi — ———— HPLͤ — 2 — 
— — — 


m_ Amblyopia. O5 


L 180 } 
5 Afthenia, Extreme 95. Aſphyria. Long fi. 
Debility. os lure of vital and. | 
65. Liportyinia Pain: animal Power ; as 
ing. ; | from Droxning 
94. Syncope. Swooning |  Mephitiſm, &c... 
$9131 2 


2. Scronosz. K E Affections or ; Di- 


F minution of Senſe and Merida: 1d 

96. Somnolentia. Sem N tot! Ns, © 
TERS, be _ Percy; Sopor, and 

97. Typhomania. Coma | "I fo biltty, with 


Vigil, of authors. ** Snoring. | 


9b. Lethargus, Lethars | 102. Para plegia. Path, 


> ag lr Som- 1 Fa Tate 
* 0 nolency. isn F 103. Hemipleg ia. 5 | 
99. Cataphorys:” Come ef one Site. e 
TY Somnolentum, „ of 104. Paralyſis: Pally, 5 

authors. 1 47 bs 4 0014 pee it 
6e, Carus: ae on 105." Srupor.” Tranftory 

Vuſenſibili 05 With. LET "Numbneſe. © > G34: 
| quiet: Reſpiration. $8); H ABR Th OW; 7 


46 Vr TH ES, T7 4 1 18 n Wet 8 Ge A 
R 


5 5 PaWarwi. | biste of the Senſes. 


a Menke Deſer of | ”" apparent Defetr A 
<1 4 - Imagination. 1 4 51 'the Organ. 4-454; | 
.107. Oblivio. 95 rio. Amaurefse W Ve 


Mn . ene d m_— | 
e Die 
„ f 'the On. 
I | apparent [Defet in 11 if. W 

_ .... the Of gan- Blindneſs. i .* 


| 109. Cataracta. Priva- * ang Copholine ry Deaf 


ie S. N 21% TY 4 


11 3 Anolinia | 


tion nn of, Sight, with ) 


4 
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2 


11 3. Anoſmia. Das of | | Thirſt... 185 
„ S., [i 18. . Anzſtheſia. Dae 
114. Ageuſtia. Defet 7 e Feeling. 
PRES 119. Atecnia. ' Defe# of 
x15. Aphonia. bein of venerecal Appetite. 
| B ice, 120. Atonia. Atony; 
116. Anorexia. Want of Deen of. muſcular 
FI Appetite, 28 5 Power. ; 
1 Ae Kn of | e 


The diſeaſes of chi claſs very nearly correſpond 
with the DEBILITATES of Sauvages ; and the 
two firſt, orders, the DerzcTivi and. Soporos?, 

with the ComaTa and Apynamiz, of the claſs 
NEUROSES, in Dr. Cullen's ſyſtem. 8 

The three firſt genera of the DErrerivr, Dr. 
Calla takes no notice of; the three laft he in-“ 
cludes under his Syncope, as different degrees only 
of the ſame diminiſhed power of the functions. 

Among the Soyoros: of our author, Dr. Cullen 
ranks the Carus and Cataphora under the Apo- 
plexia; and. alſo conſiders the Typhomania and Le- 

| thargus, as ſymptomatic of the ſame. For the like 
reaſons he accounts. the Paraplegia, and 'Hemiple- 
gia, as different degrees of the ſame dew in- 
cluding them all under Paralyſgs, 

The PRWATIVI rank under the two ſt ans 
| 5 Dr. Callen's: EOCALES, as far as he allows 
them to hold the character of genera.” The Morofis 

and Obijvio he refers to his Amentia. The Scoto- 

mia he does not notice. The Copboſis he calls 
e {the Arorexia ſtands under his Dy/pepia 
| IN 1 


. 


ſpecies of Palh. 


 Ageuſtia, Aphonia, 


182 J 


genus, among the Apyx AM; the une as a 


The Anblyopia under. Amauroſis; 
the Cataradta under his Caligo. 


Anoſexia, . 


* 


The "Anoſmis, 
Adipſia, and Anæſtbe- 


fa, under their reſpective names ſeparately; and 
the Atecnia under that of Ss 63 ia, x... 


Claſs e 


NMOTORII. | 


Spaſajodia «Diſcaſes ; 


Diſcaſes attended with involuntary Motion. 


1. Srasricl. 55 


121. Spaſmus. — 
122. Priapiſmus. Pria- 
e 
123. Borborygmi. Rum- 


>. 


Triſmos. 
Jau. 
12 5 Sardiaſis. e 
fary or convulſive 
Laug bing. 


124. | ENS 


126. Hyſteria. ae. . 


_ Aﬀetiion... 


bling of the Bowels. | 


Spaſtic, or Tonic Diſeaſes. 


127. erands Rigidity 
of the Spine, with 
Senſibility. 

128. Catochus. Rigidity 
f the Body with 


1 out Henſbility. 


js Catalepfis. | Cata- 

+, - AI nT pn 

130- Agiypoia./ Intenſe | 
Malching. The 
2 ide e 


_ 


2. Acttaror, | Convulli ive or Clonic Diſeaſes. 


1 3 I, 0 ee 1 2 ng 


. Senſation of Cold. 


j 132. Palpitatio. E N 
lation of the Heart. 


15 Orgaſmus. . 


bus of 4 ibe Arteries, | 


134. Subſolrus. Twiteb 
Y 2 without tbe |: 


ing 15 nag 5 duh 
r. 
185. „Capes, 
rious a 
1 36. Stridor. Grating o 


the Teetb 
137. Hippes, 


L 183 1 


* 37. | Hippos. Morbid 
 Nigitation. 


* 38. Pfellifmus, Stan- | 


mering. 


139. Chokea. St ius | 


Dance. 


140. Beriberi. Tre- | | 
144. Hieranoſos. Conti- 
and Body, with| 
contracted Knees, 


mor of the Limbs 


attended with Stu- 


por and Hoarſeneſs. 1 


= Rigor. Shaking or 
Tremor, with @ 


| . eaſe of Cold. 


| 142. Convulſio. cv 


fron. 


143. Epilepſia, "Epilepſy. 
Convulfions attend- 


ed with Inſenſibility, 
appoſed to the 
foregoing. | 


med Convulſions 

\. without Pain, or 
Loſs of Senſibility. 

145. Raphania. Spaſtic 


| ' Limbs, with Con- 
: vue i ons and Pain. 


Moſt. of the diſeaſes of this claſs ſtand in the 


corrſeponding one of Sauvages, called SPASMI, 


Contrattion of ' the © 


except the Borborygmus, and the Agrypnia, the lat- 
ter of which is referred to the anomalous VESA- 
NIE. He alſo conſiders the Sardiaſis and Strider 
of Linnzvs as ſpecies only of the 7. riſmos and 
the Subſultus he calls Canpologia. | 


In Dr. Cullen's ſyſtem the MOTORIIL of Lin- 


Nx us make the third order of his NEUROSES, 


called SpasM3. Of the Spaſtici he has the 7 riſmos, 5 


Hyſteria, and 7. etanos, only as diſtinct genera, un- 
der their reſpective terms. The Catocbus he refers 
to the Tetanos, and the Caralepfis is his Apoplexia 


1 Cataleptica. The others are not noticed by him. 
Of the AcrTaToRny, the Tremor Dr. Cullen ac- 


counts rather as a ſymptom of various diſorders. 
The Beriberi, which he had heretofore ranked with 


N4 "wh 


r SE ee ee aca. S. 


e@ * 
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the Parab/is, he has, omitted in the laſt edition of 
his Synopfis the Chorea is admitted as a genus, and 
the Hieranoſos ſtands under the idiopathic Convul- 
5 The Heel lions 1 is removed to the LOC ALES 
A; als and of the remainder, the Palpitatia, Epi- 
22 a, and 5 Raphania only, retain their place in 
his tem, under their reſpective nac ae 


cut VIII. SUpPRESSORII. Affections and 
Diſeaſes ariling from, or attended with Oppreſ⸗ 
ſion of the Organs, and impeded Excretions. | 


1. SUFFOCATORIL. Diſeaſes attended Hh. a 
| Senſe of Suffocation. 


1 46. Raucedo. Hoarſe- Reſpiration. fron 
rob Me Narrowneſs of the 
147. r Squeal- e RCTS e.,. 2. 
i e - U 59. Empyema. ffn 
148. Riſus. Laughing. 2 Abſceſ in the 
149. Fletus. Weeping, | Thorax, _ 
150. Suſpirium. Sighing. | 160. Dyſpnca. Labori- | 
1 155 48 Ofcitario- | Ya awn- ous, panting Reſpi- 
. i ration, without a 
1 = Pandiculatio. | 1 Ss Senſe of Narrow- 
"Stretching. | neſs in the Fauces, 
153. Singultus. Hiccup. 167. Aſthma.” Chronic, 
154. Sternutatio. Suecx- 5 laborious, wheez- 
«997 e | . in Reſpiration. 
1 59. Tuſſis. Coughing. 162. Orthopnœa. Acute, | 
155. Stertor. Snoring: . bing, ſuffocating 
157. Anhelatio. Pant: | | Reſpiration. ; 
629” To 81 8 153 Ephialtes. Night- 
| LOS Su ffocatio Dificat ; mare. 


e 


wy " 


 ConsTrIeToRnN. | Diſeaſes attended with 


 Conſtriftion. : INTE 
164. A Impeded 168. eee eee 
Dsaglatition. Suppreſſion of the 
165. Flatulentia. Fla- | Menſes. 
SM i; 1 169. Dyſlochia. Suppreſ. 
166. Obſtipatio. C. ien of the Lockia. 
| tiveneſs. 170. Aglactatio. Dees 
167. Iſchuria. Impeded „ RE + gf 
or ſuppreſſed Mie. 171. Sterilitas. Rares, 
turition. 8 e 


0 the genera of the Sen our au- 


thor has departed from his uſual rule, in having 


ſubjoined to each a note expreſſive of the intention 


of Nature in exciting theſe affections. Thus, to 
inſtance, after defining Suſpirium to be a a deep, 
„ flow, agitating inſpiration,” he adds, that the 
effect is, that of expelling the blood from the lungs.” 
Moſt of the Surrocaronlii have a place in Sau- 
vages's ſyſtem among the ANHELATIONES, 


but the ConsTRICTQRIL are Icegtrerery”! in ane 


parts of his ſyſtem. 


Dr. Cullen hath not bud into ks ſyſtem 


the lighter affections under the Surrocaroki; 
which ſeem to have been defined and explained 
by Linn vs, principally to uſe them as auxili- 
aries in other parts of the work. 

In Dr. Cullen's ſyſtem; the Raycedp has a place, 


as ſymptomatic only, under the Catarrh; and 


Sein, in another part, as a ſpecies of Para- 
Pbonia. 


| 
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phania. . | The Ty Ali. is alſo received under the Ca- 
tarrh; and the Empyema is conſidered as a conſe- 
quence of Pleuriſy or Peripneumony. The Ortho- 
pnæa, as a genus, is not noticed by Dr. Cullen. 
The Dyſpnea is admitted in the laſt edition, which, 
with the Aſtbma, are the only genera he receives 
from this order, as he has made the Ephialtes a 


ſpecies of his Oncirodynia, under the VESANLE in 
the clafs NEUROSES. 


In the CoxsrRICTORII order, the Flatulentia 
of Lmne&vs comes under the Dyſpepfia' of Dr. 
Cullen; and the Odftipatio, Iſchuria, and Dyſmenor- 
rbea, enter into the fourth order of the LOCA- 
LES, called pe the 890 oven the | 
ova" apatite; 


Clif IX. EVACUATORIL fo 8 Abend 
with increaſed Excretion and eee Fn. 


1. Caprris. Of the Head. | 
17 77. Otorrhœa. Puru- 174. Coryza. Mucous 


_ dent Diſcharge from Diſcharge from the 
the Ear. „ 
Fee: Epiphora. Lachry-| 17 5. Stomocace. Bleed. | 
mal Flux. $0 ing of the Gums. 
17 3. Hæmorrhagia. 176. Ptyaliſmus. Saliva- 
Bleeding of the tion. 
IN 


2. Tnonacis. Of the Went 


I 77. Screatus. Hawking. | 
178. Expectoratio. Ex- ting of Blood, with 
Peoe.eꝗsctoration. 6 Cougbing. | 

5 « 180. N 


179. Hæmoptyſis. Sie 


Fg - 


AR $4 tion. u 2 
182. Nauſea. Nauſea. 


183. Iliaca. Mac Paſſion. || 
186. Cholera. Vomiting, | 


187. Diarrhœa. Depec- | 
tion of liquid Ezces. | 


s 


1 


180. vomica. Purulent 
; Diſcharge from 2 


855 Azpowinis. Of he Balls. SR 


181, Ructus. Erufta- 


183. Vomitus. Vomiting. 
184. Hæmatemeſis. Vo- 
38051 miting of Blood. 


eth Colic 


and 
„ 275 


158. Lienteria. Dejec- 
tion of aral 
Aiment. | 


2 . 
l Pp , 


Aa 


189. Cœliaca. DyjeBion 


"of Cite. 
190. Cholerica. Bloody 
Flax, wirbelt Co 
; lic. E ˖ At 15 
755 . 1. Dyſenteria. Body 
Flux, with” Cole 
and Teneſmus. © 
192. ener Bled: 
ing Piles. 1 
193. Teneſmus. Need: 
ing and frequent 
Diejection f Mucus. 
194. Crepitus. Dejection 
| of Flatus. | 


4: GENITALIUM. of the Geniral Paſſages. | 


195; Enureſis. Troolun- | 
tary Micturition. 
4 96. Stran guria. Stran- 
197. Diabetes. Diabetes. 
198. Hæmaturia. Bloogy 
ny Urine... : | 
199. Glus. Mucous U- 
1 f 
"MG Gonorrhcea.” Gleet.. 


Mucous Flux from | 


RS. mw Urethra. 


204. Abortus. 


201. Leucorrhœa. 
ii.. 
202. Menorrhagia. Ber. 
dinate- Flux of the 
Menſes. 6145 
203. Pen Labo- 
rious Parturition. 
Aor. 
lion. 
205. Mola. Falſe Con- 
ception. 
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B. Oonfonis Exrzapt- of extebiinl Parts, 


Ong Aviv Ut nme 


| 206. _GalaQitia: 2 207. Suter. ; ordinate 


JOE of e e 

val 38 of: £4 = TS 

This 5 ande ei _ 5 as. our au- 
thor found it in Sauuages d. arrangement, under 
the term FLUX Us; except that Linwzvs: has 
introduced three or four genera not in that author; 
ſuch are the Screatus; Vomica, which is a ſpecies 
of Sanvages's Auacatbarſis; the Ructus; Glus, a ſpe- 
cies of his Pyaria ; Parturitia, and Mala. He has 
alſo taken his arders from the anatomical diviſion of 
the parts: whereas Sauvages divides them accord- 


ing to the nature of the diſcharge, whether bloody. 


or ſerous, which muſt be allowed to be equivocal 


in many inſtances. It has been objected, that Par- : 


4uritjon' is not a diſeaſe ; Linngvs however ſeems 
only to conſider it as ſuch when it proves labori- | 
ous, protracted, or unnatural. 8 | 
Dr. Cullen does not admit more than about a 
third part of the diſeaſes of this claſs into his ſyſ- 
tem. He has the Epipbora, Ptyaliſmus, Enureſis, 
and Gonorrbæa, under their reſpective names, in 


an erder, called APOCENOSES, belonging to the 


claſs LOCALES, Hamorrbagia 18 ſynanymous 5 
to his Epiſtaxis; Coryza to his Catarrbus; under 
which he conſiders Expetficratio as only ſymptoma- 
tic; and Pomica as the effect of Pleuriſy, or Peri- 


| pneumony. Nauſea, and Vomitus, come under Dyſ- 


pegſia; the Maca, under Cblica; ; the Cholerica, C- 
liaca, and Lienteria, as different ſpacer” of Diar- 


rbæa; 


- 


6 


| rho; Teurorr bau, and Alertis, unt r. Menor- 


jos Stomacace, H. 
romatic *'6 0 nF. 
Ehe lui, fo | 


r 6 bY. „ TEIN, 


emeſis, ang... 


n "diſtin * 1 in both. Y 


3D 0 de e 42842 


Claſs X. DEFORME 5 Diſceſes gocaflning | 


external Deform ty of the Body. 


£4 ile 5 210 


if; Exacraxtes. [S [Suck'as emacia aciato t he Body, 


208. Phthiſis. Confump- * Peelend > 
"Zo. Waſting with. 55 Ley Marelmus. N 1. 
beecdie Fe ver, Dyſ- ing, with. ut Ato- " 


Pncea, e „ DF Hectic, grins 
19 « Expectora- jj. pectoration. 


„ IJ 


Mg DI . Rachitis. Rickets. he 


209. Tabes.. Waſting, Waſting of ; bg 


3 * 
Wo Wy 2 e 


. 


Sg by DAT 2 192 
ver, ut 'withou am Be O! Iain 85 
n „Erestors ation Dh. IT = and 
i ” Atrop hia. = 5 
09. Walking vin. 
. Atony, without | 
1190 BREE, dt Ex. 3 
Faun 000 nt anaen 8 doe 80 WT se 91 LI 
50. Tunmast. uch as clay, the Body, er 
ni azpalq. Parts thereof. [515 ene eee 
1 = 8 3 Mos II, P FJ as 


213. Polyſarcia, Corpu- | 
[wp 2 855. 10 2089 
214 ucophl l 1 


7 2 2e 


Da. 3:5 Stumm. N INE 


|. OcdematoſeEnlarge-. 


emoptyſis, Cholera, and 


Ty ot Fleſh with En- 7 


| 2 5 Hydtogephalus * 


nent of the Head, 
wich Capi hal 


217. Aﬀcinests 


— — — 


r tn IP TE IE nnr 


219. T'ympanites. Mind. 
een 0 > Jenn 
7855 | | 320, 98 Extra-. 
2 7 * A1 nas 50 n 

515 Mob de Fd. we the Abdomen du. 


Skt e of | : PRA AT 98; eee 15 wp 


6 a0 VE. EC . 


3. Drcoroxzs. Such as deform, 00 change 
tte Colour of the Skin. 


: 2 1. Cachexia. Cacbexy. 224. Wd Jalndls. 
1 Pale- 22 5 Plethora. Reaneſ, 2 


7 t neſs. | "of the Skin rom 
222. Cflorenl. born, 55 ee 5 of Blood, 
5 abus. F | wy "atten ed with * 
224 Scor r FCeurig. ; 5 . PR 18 1 9 BAY 
This claſs anf ers to the CACHEXIZ of S. 
ages, . and Dr. Cullen; ark moſt FFAs gene a are 


admitted into the ſyſtem 
ee orders alſo; ©. x. 
3 diſtinguiſhed. by Dr. Cu 15 the Ae 1 The 
Phthifis has been claſſed before as the conſequence 
of Hæmoptyſis. The Chlorofis ſtands in the Abv- 
NAM order, in the claſs \NEUROSES: The 
Graviditas, Cachexia, and Pletbara, have io gt in 
Dr. They ſyſtem, ck 
Claſs XI. "VITH. © 


D pable | ſafes! rg Ne 8 
8 CIS 1 Np; ns * IV Ww N W. L 


2 The glaſs which cotreſ onds to this imahe Sau- 
| vag chan * ſtands f unde? S 
ne | 2 


Bi and 
OT] 


— 


NO ee 
9. 
neous, external, N. - 


— 


and 1s there profeſſedly intended to contain ſuc 1 
diſorders as are more immediate e of 
ſurgery: This character is not ſo Writ! 7 appli- 
cable to that of Lixxus's, or of DF. Cullen's. 
LOCALES, ſince both theſe contain genen which 
come under the province of the phyſician, inde- 
pendent of manual operation or affiſtance. In all 
the ſyſtems it is the moſt comprehenſive: claſs. 
The congruity of the orders will be noted in our 


e eh the e CY 5; e 

1. . Floonauia. | Diſeaſes als with vi- 
tiated, or extravaſated Fluids. * HED 
IN A Fa 2% Suaditiis. Ee 

and withering. of | chymoſis.” 
4 Part, or: Limb. 231 I, Inflammatio. i. 
227. Digitium. | Dry ammation. i 
Me,, 232. Abſceſſus. Abſeeſs. 
228. „ Emphyſema, Wi ndy 233. Gangræna. "Ga. 
7 TT umonr.. S þ Mr Trey oo bb 
229. Oedema. Watery 2 4 di Bs Mort 


r ,, T0 off 5 cation. "dan 
0 £23 7 1 5 % I . ' ; nd. þ 


In the genera of this order, the a of the 
external part, and that of the contained yd, 
conjointly-form the character. 

In Sauvages the Aridura, Cangræna, and Spbacs® 
: FRY or Necroſis, belong to his claſs of CA 

CHEXIE. The Digitium i is a ſpecies of his Pa- 
romubiu, and ſtands with the — 1 


F eggs 


0 
r. 


2 — th. wands 


| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
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De Gallen, neglects. the 3 and Digitium: 0 
E Empliyſema is his Pueumatofis.;, the Sugillatio his 
Eec nona; and the four aieing, ee 


q Linn&vs come under his Phlogofs. . 


1 5 ö 
t# It * 8 


_ Diaries, g FE f -Caninury 3 


F ractures, Wounds, Sc. N 
| i.) Wa: Body. W le 


235. F ractura. Frac- 
ture; and, : 
2 - Luxatura. Diſo- 

cation M a Bene. 


2 ay Ruptura. i Rupture |... - 


of a Tendon. 


238. Contuſura. Con- 


tuſion. 


0 Fee Fu of | 


Blood from Diſſe- 


Ixtion of We ba | 


2185 „ Vulnus. A Wound. 
48 Ampuratura. 4 


ound from the | 


entire Separation of 


| 4 Part ede the „ 


i G6 © 


y L 2 
1 5 
r 1 


* 


242. Laceratura- Lace. 2 
ralis. | 
14 Punctura. { Punc- 
un 0 8: Tendon.” 
244. Morſura. A Je- 
nuomous Bite. 
N 245. Combuſtura, P 
2760 Excbfittetz EA 
3 coriation, or Abra- 
fron of the Skin. 
247. Intertrigo. Erofion | 
e the Citticle 
248. Rhagas-. Dry Fi. 


© Im 


Jr 75 Vi _ 


This Salter nearly nd n as PRE PR of 


the VITIA claſs in Sauvages's ſyſtem, called 


Pra and the ſeventh of the LOGALES claſs 
in Dr. Cullen's, under the name of DiAl ys Es. 


Under Vulnus are comprehended the three ſucceed- 


ing genera alſo of Linnavus's.: The eee eee 5 
tutes a ſeparate genus: the Luxatura belongs to 


* order of Dr. TO; 85 the Profufi 
0 


Fw) pon 
to the Apocenosts; the Interirige and mb fore. 


to the Pxlocosis genus: the rewalking YE, $f 
not e aa in _ Cullenien ſyſtem. 


2. 55 


* 


* 


. 


ichorous Solutions of Continuity. 


249. Ulcus. 4 ſuppu- 
rated Wourd of a 
fleſhy Part. 

48 Cacoethes; . b 


\ {a eading,  ſuperfi- 


_ cial, weeping Ulcer. | 
251. Noma, A deep, e. 


charotic, cicatrix- 
ing Ulcer. 


252. Carcinoma. Cancer. 


253. Ozæna. An Ulcer | 


of the Antrum 


Highmori. 
254. Fiſtula. A /inous, 
__ vaginating Ulcer, 
with Callofity. | 
255. Caries. An Ulcer 
. of the Ene of 


. e Bone. 


256. Anthrocace. An 


| an:: 
1255 Cocyta. Fangen 


| malcule lodged in 
| _ tbe Par.. 
258. ne Whit: 


2192 Preſſura. . 


mon of the Finger 


End: from the ef- 
"feof M + 
 Inflam- 


26. Arcura. 
mation of the Nail, 


from Curvature 


1 n 


NM oft of theſe g genera ps mak the Di of Dr. 
Sauvages s claſs. The Paronychia however comes 


in among the PayMaATa 3 and the Preſſura and 


Ardtura of Lixx æ us are ſpecies only of the Paro-. 
nychia, as: the Fe is of the e in the ſame ges 


ſyſtem. 


” » = " 
* © 
= ww» 
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Ulcersz' <p: or 


Quer e, the Cavity 
J the Bone, WAR 


Pain, from an Ani- 


The 


'v 
| 
| 
| 
I 
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po Ela firſt ſix genera, in this order are claſſed in 

\ Cullen's; ſyſtem under Ulcus.3 the Caries is a 
AMA genus ; the Arthocace, Paronychia,. and 
Pernia, rank under the Eier TY delt the Mhers 


are Beha. 


4 4 114 


Wh n | Curancous Diſeaſes, I 


wha} Lepra. Leproſy. | 272. Anthrax. 1 Cat 

262. Tinea. Scald Head. .  -oundle, + 

* Achor. Cruſta Lac- 253. Phlyctæna. Awa- 
tea, of Authors. ter Pimpie. 

10 5. Pſora. Hb. 274. Puſtula. A Puſtule. 

266: Lippitudo. Blear- 275. Papula. A bard in- 


eye arnefs.. <3 223 fumed Pimple. | 
1058 1 Tetters; || 276. Hordeolum. 4 


268. eren Shiiples: | | avi wee 1 
269. Varus. Pimples. 258. Clavus. A Corn. 
270. Bacchia: Rulby- 279. Myrmecium. 4 

Face, Gutta Roſea. || moiſt,” ſoft art. 
105 Bubo. e l 280. Wen engen 


8 15 eee e wah of theſe genera ſtand in 
the correſponding claſs under the orders PRVYMATA 
and EFFLORESCENTIZ ; But the Lepra, Ti mea, and 
Pſora, are referred to the eee ene in Ie 


_ claſs CACHEXILIE. | 
The following are Alter genera in Dr. Cullen's 
ſyltem: the Lepra under the ImytTioines ; the 
' Tinea, Pſora, and Herpes, under the Dfaiesss. 
The Bubo, Verruca, and Clavus, form diſtinct ge- 
. 5 in che ſame order with the ann or Hydatis, 
7 being 


L gs ] 
being all referred d. o the Toro xs. Almoſt all the 
others rank under” the Pbligu/es, as different ſpecies 


of that genus. Lippitude, Serpigo, Myrmecium, and 
Eſchara, have no place in the Cullenian ſyſtem. 22 
The characters of the genera in this order are 
well adapted to diſtinguiſh the different kinds of 
Huſtules; and are of great uſe as auxiliary terms, 


in defining other e in different er the 
em 19 57 : 


5. Towonss. Tumours, 


28 1. Aneuriſma. Aneu- | 287. 8 1 


„ 5 of a Tendon. 
282, Varix, Varix. 288, Natta. 7. umour root- 
282. Schirrus. Schirrus. | ed in a Muſcle. ; 


284. Struma. Struma. | 289. Sgigola; Dino Bi. 
285. Atheroma. wen. fda. 1 
286. Anchyloſis. A fiff] 290. Exoſtoſis. Bony 

,, ew. 


T* 2 


The three firſt, and the laſt of theſs genera, 


ſtand in the correſponding claſs of the ſyſtems of 


Sauvages and Dr. Cullen under the ſame names. 
Linnzvus's Struma is their Scrofula, and his Spi- 
nola the Hydrorachitis. The Atheroma'is the Lupia 
of Dr. Cullen. The Ganglion is a Condyloma of Sau- 
vagts, but ſtands in the Cullenian ſyſtem under 
Linxnevs's term. The Natta is neglected by Dr. 


Cullen, but belongs to 955 Sarcoma of our other 


ee 1800 


me O 2 6. Proct- 


[ 196 1 


is Papeanrr, Tumours ariſing from Dif. 
location of fleſhy or rem Inno Parts. 


291. 
292. 


293. 
294. 


295, 


Hernia. Rupture. | | 
Prolapſus. Pro- 
R 
Condyloma. Con- 
Ayloma. 
Sarcoma. Fungus 
Fleſh. | 
Prerygium. Web 


in the He. | 
. Eclolum. 


Re- 


verſion of the under 


Bye-lid. 
297. Phymoſis. 


Swell- 


ing of the Prepuce. 


298, Clitoriſmus. 


The Hernia, ele, and Ekaropium, called 
Blepharoptoff 7s by Sauvages, ſtand among the Ecro- 
PLZ of his ſyſtem ; the Phymoſes with the Phymata ; 


and the remaining genera among the EXCRESCEN- 


TIE. 


'Dr. Cullen receives into his EoropIÆ oy ke 
| Hernia, and Prolapſius. 
the Tumorts,*and the other genera are not admitted | 
into his ſyſtem as ſuch. 


725 e 


a 


gidity of a Joint 
- Gibber.. Gibboſity 


of the Cheſt. 


Lordoſis. 


vation 


of 


Bones. 


Ri- 


Incur- 
the 


Diſtortio. Difter- 


F 


The Sarcoma. he refers to 


Pre 
nn” 


Diſtortions 8 particu- 
lar Parts, and other Deformities, 


* 
tion of the Bones. 


30 3. Tortura. 
mouth. 


Wry- 


304. Strabiſmus, Squint- 


ing. 


306. 1 Septet FA 
traction of the *. 


per Eye-lid. 


306. Nycta- 


1 0% 1 


396, darin Night-| 317. Apella. " Abbrivias 


Habt. 


An tron of the Prepuce. 


307. Preſbyria. Long: | 312. Atreta. Imperfora- 


feebt.” 


tion of a natural 


308. Myopia. Near- | . Paſſage. 
bt. Pore: blind- 313. Plica. Plica polonica. 


neſs. 


309. Labarium. Looſe- 


7 neſs of the Teeth , 


Body. 


as in the Scurvy, 315. Alopecia. Baldneſs. 


Se. 


310. Lagoſtoma. Hare- 


45. 


316. Trichiaſis. Diſtor- 
tion and Inverſion 


T heſe genera are placed in very different parts 
of his ſyſtem by M. Sauvages : the Contraftura, 
for inſtance, and the Strabiſmus, very improperly, 
as it ſhould ſeem, among ſpaſmadic diſeaſes ; the 

' Grbber, or Giboofitas, and the Lordefis, among the 


ExckEscEN TIE of the VITIA claſs; the Ny&ale- 
pia, and the two genera ſucceeding it, as ſpecies 


of Amblyopia, in the claſs of DEBILITATES, as 
is the Lagoſtoma, as a ſpecies of Pſelliſmus ; the 
Plica under the name of Trichoma, with the Ca- 
'CHEXLE 3 and the Trichiaſis, as a e of Op- 


thalmia. 


Dr. Cullen receives only five of theſe genera : the | 


ES ontrattura, |  Strabiſmus ; the Preſoytia,. and My- 


opia; the two latter as ſpecies of his Dy/opia, all 
under the LOCALES claſs : the Plica under his 


genus T; richoma, among the IMPETIGINES ! in che 


CACHEXIZ claſs. | 


O 3 8. MacuL#E. 


314. Hirſuties. Unnatu-. 
ral Hairyneſs of the. 


F the He laben. 


| 
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ml. 
8. Was | Blemimes on on the Skin. | 


322. Melaſma. Black 
Blotches; on the 
Legs, or other 
Parts unexpoſed 


317. Cicatrix. A Sear. 
318. Nævus. A Mole. 
319. Morphæa. Scurf. | 
320. Vibex. Purple 


ns 
"ne | 


Spots and Wheals', to the Air, 
under the Skin. | 233. Hepatizon. Brown 
321. Sudamen. Tranſi- |. zwching Morphew. 


tom, red, ſtinging | 324. Lentigo, Freckles. 
Spots on the Skin. 132 5: Ephelis. Sun. burn. 


| | Theſe lighter affections tand in Sauvages s ſyſ- 
tem either among the Macur#z or EFFLORESCEN- 
T1, but he does not allow them all the rank of 
genera. The Cicatrix is a ſpecies of his Leucoma, 
as the Morphea and Melaſma are of his Vitiligo; "I 
and the Vibex, and Sudamen, of the Ecchymoma. 
The Nævus ſtands under the fame generic name 
in both; but the Lentigo of Linn@vs is a ſpecies 
of Sauvages's Epbelis. | | 
Dr, Cullen has not given a e to theſe genera | 
in his ſyſtem. 1 . 
Our author has bee to this Aiken 
of diſeaſes, a brief view of his Theory of Phyfic, de- 
hvered in that terſe, conciſe, and methodic. man- 
ner, ſo peculiar to himſelf; and which, as it ap- 
pears to have been intended entirely for the uſe of 
his pupils, nothing leſs than the author's 'own 
comment can do ſufficient Juſtice to, We ſhould 
not therefore have taken notice of it, in our plan, 
had it not been an. in order to explain ſeveral 


* 


1 9 1 
papers hereafter to be mentioned in the Amenitates | 
ee Briefly, therefore, the Limdan prin- 
ciples of phyſic ſuppoſe the human body to conſiſt 
of a cerebroſe medullary part, of which the nerves 
are ſo many proceſſes, and which we call rhe ner- 


vous ſyſtem ; and, a cortical or vital part, includ- 


ing the vaſcular ſyſtem and contained fluids : 


the former, being the animated part, or that in 


Which the ſentient, moving principle peculiarly 
reſides, is conſidered as deriving its nouriſpment 
from the ſubtleſt fluids of the vaſcular fyſtem, and 


its energy from an electrical principle inhaled by 


the lungs. Farther, this theory ſuppoſes the cir- 
culating fluids to be capàble of being vitiated, by 
principles which the author chuſes to confider 
either as aceſcent, or putrid ferments; the former 


acting on the ſerum, and being the exciting cauſe 


of critical fevers; the latter, on the blood pro- 


perly, or craſſamentum, and exciting phlogitic diſ- 
eaſes. The exanthematic claſs is ſuppoſed to be 


excited by ſome external cauſes, which we call 
Contagion, and which hypothetically he propoſes as 


being animalcula. From the inceſſant attrition of 


the cortical or vaſcular ſyſtem, it requires perpe- 


tual reparation ; this is to be effected by an appro- 
priate diet. From an impropriate diet, or regi- 
men, ſpring the diſeaſes of this part of the ſyſtem, 
originally and more particularly; theſe are to be 
remedied by /apid medicines, as thoſe of the madul- 


lary ſyſtem are by old.. Hence ariſes the author's 
general divifion of all medicines, as diſcoverable | 


: by their ſenſible qualities, to the zafte, and ſmelling. 


7 O 2 | The 


—— 
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The, Schilde, 5 according to this 1 acting pecu- 
Harly on the cartical part, as the Olids do immedi- 
ately. on the medullary, or nervous ſyſtem... In or- 
der however to obtain a more complete idea of the 
effects of each of theſe general claſſes of medicines, 
each muſt be viewed in its moſt ſimple ſtate, by 
which Sapids will appear to be rather what we call 
Nutritives ; and Olids, more ſtrictly ſpeaking, Me- 
dicines. A table of of the ſeveral qualities of medi- 
cines, acording to theſe two general e . 

cloſes the Genera Morborum. | 

In 1766, Linxzvs publiſhed a Tail piece, un- 
der the title of CLavis Mepicine duplex, exterior 

et interior. Holm. 8vo. PP- 29. This ſmall tract 
may be conſidered as a ſyllabus of his lectures. 
It is an enlarged view of the theory juſt mentioned, 
connecting it with general Pathology, and the the- 
rapeutic part of phyſic. In the latter part all 
ſimples are arranged in thirty orders, accarding to 
| their ſenſible qualities, agreeably to the theory 
which is diſplayed more at large in two papers 
pri inted. in the Amænitates Academice, under the 
; titles of Sapores, et Odores Medicamentorum. 

It appears from ſeveral parts of the writings of 
Lixnevs, that the dietetic part of phyſic had 
been an object to which he had. paid much atten- 
tion; "| and he has explained himſelf i in the follow- 
ing manner, relating to it: In his meæ deliciæ, in 
his plura collegi, -quam quod nod alius ullus: but, 
whether our author's obſervations on this ſubs 
ay (049 hereafter be Reg hls we 486 net to 


| In 


we +2 


fodder 17 


755 THE was” publiſhed LiwNwzbs's faſt work, 
being the con we 5 of the Mantiſa, in which the 
work is carried on to'588 pages, under tlie title of 
MAN TISSA ALTERA. Near one Half of this volume 
comprehends additional new genera and petits, and 
the remaining part a variety of emendations, with 
ſome conſiderable augmentation to the animal 
kingdom. Theſe will greatly enrich a future 
edition of his works; and in the preface he has 
earneſtly intreated men rere to 8 a pro- 
per regard to tle. 

Beſides his ſeparate works, which we ive now 
brought to a concluſion, Linxzvs wrote a great 
number of papers on the ſubjects of phyſic and 
natural hiſtory, which were publiſhed'in the A 
Literaria Upſalienfia, and in the Stockholm As. 
The firſt of theſe works was begun by Olaus 
Celſius in 1720, and continued to the year 1750, 
and is in Latin, in 5 volumes, quarto. The lat- 
ter publication is in the Swediſh language, in the 
octavo form, and has been continued ever ſince 
the eſtabliſhment of the academy at Stoctbolm, in 
1739, by king Adolphus. Many of theſe papers 
are ſuperſeded by the ſubſequent works of our 
author, neither would it be within our plan to 
give a bene detail of them: we are therefore 
only to ſubjoin a catalogue of theſe detached 
Pieces, und regret that it is not in dur power to 
make it more complete; or to add ſuch, if there 
be ahy, as may have wv e 8 Lans to 
"Tg = ag Ry 
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In the Aae Upſaliemia are chef following papers, 


written by LIxN us. ee e ee 

Florula Lapponica, in 17 32. This, as is before 
oblerved. Was our author's firſt publication, and 
conſiſts only of a bare catalogue of the Lapland 
plants, digeſted into the order of the ſexual ſyſtem, 
of which it is the firſt ſpecimen. The em er | 
of this liſt appears not till the year 1 7340. 

Animalia Regni Sueciæ, in 1736. 

.Orchides iiſque affines, in 1740. This eee 
is accompanied by a copious aten en of s 
nyms to each ſpecies. 1 

Genera Plantarum Nova, in ae F 
| Euporiſta in Febribus intermittentibus. This pa- 
per, as likewiſe ſeveral others, if we miſtake not, 
was publiſhed, agreeably to a laudable cuſtom of 
that country, in the yearly Kalendars, by which 
means uſeful: intelligence finds its way into the 
moſt remote. and- obſcure receſſes of REY a 
dom, in 17422. 

Euporiſta in Dyſenteria, in 1745. 

Pini uſus economics, in 1743. 

Abietis uſus conomicus, in 1744. | 
The manifold uſes. of theſe trees, Fane of which 
were not ſufficiently known in divers parts of 
the kingdom of Sweden, induced our author to 
throw together all that his extenſive journeys had 
enabled him to collect urge in —_ e ro 

. Sexus Plantarum, in 1744. 

Sexus Plantarum uſus econmirus, in 1745. T 4 
practical uſe of this paper is more particularly an 

ilk of all who have the care of gardens, to 


whom | 
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whom the ſex f plas is ve dagen a mee 


mere ſpeculation. 5 a d ne 
Thee Potus, in 1746. e e 


Scabioſæ novæ Speciei 5 in 1944; after . 
vards called hy our ibn list Swi Pans. 


__ Scabioſa-Tatarica.' „ s 
Pentborum, a new genus of plants, from ar. 
nia, deſcribed and figured, in 2744. | 


 Cyprini pinnæ ani radiis xi. pinnis Being es 


ſcriptio, (Cyprinus Griſlagine, wo" P. 529. 9 
A fiſh of the lakes of Maſt Botbnin. 


After the inſtitution of the Royal Academy! of 


Sciences at Stochbolm, of which LixN us was the 
firſt preſident, his communications were chiefly 
made in the As of that ane "In wy the fol- 


loving papers occur. 


Cultura Plantarum de * ol. 450 fie a 


years 1739 and 1740. This is an attempt to re- 
duce the art of gardening to ſcientific e A 
Gluten Lapponum e Perca. ib. p. 221. 


Oeſtrus Rangiferinus, in 1740, p. 121. 5 A 8 5 


ſcription, accompanied with figures, of the Gad- 
fly, (Oeſtrus Tarandi, Syſt. Nat. p. 969.) which 
is bred under the ſkin on the backs of the rein- 
deer, and from which a third of the W not un- 
frequently periſh, Werne 
The Glie of the pech is uses B * - us: 
| Which are ſcraped off, put into a Nee a 
have to a proper conſiſtence. ka 
Picus pedibus trydaiiylis.-ib. p- 222. A deſcrip. 
tion of the three. toed Wood. pecker, before that 
time N ſince «gained by Euwarde, tab. 
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114. and named by our author, in his Syſtem, Nn 
tridactylus, p. 177. It is found alſo in Hudſon's Bay, 
and deſcribed by Mr. Kauen 85 Tranſ. Vol. 
Ii. p „388. Galan inen 5607 HOW ANG Sc. 
akon Alpini Fol" p. e e The Maus 
Lemmus of the Syſtem, p. 80, or nee” _ walks 
| known. peſt of the North. 
Paſſer Nivalis. ib. p. 368. i 3 Mule 
Syſt. p. 308.) Greater Brambling, or Snow Yant- 
ing; ſince more fully known and deſcribed... | 
Piſcis Aureus Chinenſium. ib. 403. The Gold- 
fiſh, or Cyprinus Auratus, Syſt. 327. 
Fundamenta CEconomie. ib. p. 41 1. 81 of 
Formicarum Serus. Vol. II. 1741, p. 37. This 
paper contains the deſcription and hiſtory of five 
ſpecies of Ants found in Sweden, and throws much 
light on the economy of thoſe inſets. 
_Officinales, Suecice Plante. ib: p. 81. In this 
paper our author informs his countrymen of ſeve- 
ral articles of the Materia Medica growing indi- 
genouſiy i in Sweden, and which mers had Ango. 
 farily imported. | Lo AE 
Centuria Plantarum in Suecia rariorum. Ihe p. 
179. Theſe were all rare en not e in 
Sweden before. 37417 
Plante Tinctoriæ indigenæ. Vol. Ul. 27 wan 20. 
The diſcovery of plants adapted to the art of dye- 
ing was one of Linnezvs's objects profeſſedly, 
in his Ter ſonata fi much we have {| poken 
before, 8 n T6 1341465 alt 261 
Amaryllis Formofi 70 Ima. ou FR 9 3 The Jacobian 
Lilly deſcribed on 
$8 | „„ Cramen 


2 
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Cramen | Selting. ib. p. 146. deſeription of, 
8 perſuaſive to, the culture of the Tyiglocbin 
Maritimum, Spec. Plant. p. 483, or Ses nn | 
Graſs, which is the delight of horned cattle. 

Feænum Suecicum. ib. p. 191. A recommends- 
tion alſo of the culture of the "Medicago: falcata, 
Sp. EI. p. 1096 or Zee e as a nl 
Fon Lucern ith Sweden. Fo 

* Phaſeoli Chinenfis ſpecies. ib. p. 20 0 Wen N 

Epilepſiæ Vernenſis cauſa. ib. p. 2799. ii | 
| Fackas Hapuch. Vol. IV. 1743, P. 291. (4. | 
butus Uva Urfi, Sp. Pl. p. 566.) Bear- berries. — 14 
A plant of uſe in Sweden, both in dyeing and tan= ||} 
ning, and frequently ſmoked with tobacco; bet- 1 a | 
ter known ſince in other parts of Europe, by the — 
reputation it acquired, for ſome Ame in ee 
caſes. fins 

Fagopyrum Sibiricum. vol. . 1744, Po 13 7. 
Polygonum. tataricum, | Sp. Pl. 521. A kind of 
Buck-wheat, which is cultivated, and ſupplies the 
want of other. grain for bread, in divers 8 ol 
7 artary and Sibiria. 5 > 

Petiveria. ib. p. 287. Periveria e Sp. Pl; — 14 
p. 486, deſeribed and figured. An acrid, and even „ 
cauſtic plant, of which the Guinea-hens, in the |} 
Weſt Indies, are ſaid to be extremely fond; thence. 
called 'Guinea-hemweed. 

Paſſer procellarius. Vol. VI. 1745, p. 93. A 
deſcription of the Procellaria pelagica, Syſt. p. 212. 
The TAE Peterel * N t. Wy or Storm- : 
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, 88. TEN 
e, Sp. Pl. 204. A curiòus Plant, diſcover- 
ed by Seller inn the moſt eaſtern Parts f Sbiria, 
and in the iflands which lie ſeattbred" between that 
Part of fr and North America. ee e 
"Colter (Cherſea) ſcutis zbaon hes 150 74 Kamis 
fbeandblibus 34. Vol. X. 1749. p. 246, t. ö. Amo | 
venomous ſmall Snake, found in ofleries and willow- 
holts, the bite of Which is frequently fatal, : and 
much dreaded, particularly in Seland. It is a 
ſmall arfinjal; not more than ſix inthes long, and | 
ah, Snolanders, Aſping. 
bis Sommar” Guling appellata. Vol. XI. 1 7 50, 
851275 The Oriblus Galbula, Syſt. P. 160, or 


Godin up; deſcribed and figured: fingularin 


being a nattve both of northern Europe and of 
Bengal. 

Inſekum quod frimpiti "grant interius eredit; de- 
fcribed Afterwards! in the Syſtem, under the! name of 
Miſta Frit; Ne 994: ib. pP. 179. Oür author thinks 
that every tentk grain of (barley i is deſtroyed in 
Sweden by this inſect; and that tlie damage occa- 
ſibned thereby, ey) amount! to. les chan an 
hundred thoufand ducats'arinuatly. i 5 
Enberiad Ciris, Sy ſt. p. 3131 or Palle Fiach 


of Ce. I. t. 445 dckeribed and Bene. ib. 


p 278. "Mes 
4 De Chard @ihthus a Kan. Vol. * * 17 =, P: 
206. It has been obferved before, that Linxzv 


. firſtfattempted to fix the Tharacters of the 5 ; 


from the number of the ſhields and ſeales of the Ab- 
and tail. He here obſerves, that this cha- 
10 racder 
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racter is not ſufficiently permanent z but that what : 


is wanting to complete the number in one, will 
ufoally be found in che other. 
Nouæ dus Tabaci ſpecies.” Vol. XIV. 2753, p: 


37 5 deſeribed and Hgured. They ſtand in che 


Species Plant. p. 2:59, under the W Nicotiend, 
Deja and glutinoſu. 

De Plantis, que Alpium PORTS indigines Jeri 
point Vol. XV. 2754, p. 182. An enumera- 
tion of ſuch plants, as the author thought mighe 


uſefully be cultivated: on the Ons. and: vary | 


1 
2105 called in the Syſtem, Simia Diana; p. 38. 


Mirabilis longiforæ (Syſt. p. 262.) deſcriptio. 4 
| nen plant, now well known in dae Bez 


gardens. Vol. XVI. p. 176. 
Lepidii (Cardamines, Syſt. omg nina; i 


neyy plant, ſent to our author from anden 


20 found by M. Loefling. ib. p. 97S Es” 
Henie (Fuſillæ, Spec. 1364.) deſeriptio.. vol. 


XVII. 1756, p. 23. An elegant plant, ſent by. 


Mr. Miller to our author.” It is figured by Millers: 
tab. 118 ; and by; Slane, tab. 132 0 

. Gaure (biennis, Spec. Pl. 493.0 deferiptio. 2 
new plant, from ſeeds ſent by Mr. ee ib. 
F 


Loęſtingia 47 0 Minuardla, vol. XI I p. 1 5. T 


new x genera of plants, ſent by M. Logg from 
9 am. © 
Eutomolitbus paradoxis ( 85. Natur. III. pe 160,). 
diene. 9 XX. 2799; p. 19. accompanied 
Ee Jones | with 


1 
— Fa 
7 


Simiæ, ex Gee generes Aken. , its. pi 
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with figures,” oa curious. foſhl, ue Cu = 
uns muſeum. 299 


Gemma, "HA a W * p. 23. 5 
authör- thinks this foſſil is formed from the carti- 
lage or hinge of the Pear] Muſcle... He has called 
it in the Syſtem, Helmintbolithus ( Androdamas) 
Miyiili margaritiferi cardinis, viridis, p- 163. 

Coccus Uve Urſi, (Syſt. p. 742.) ib. p. 28. This 
cochineal· inſect is very like the Poliſh kind, found 
at the roots of the Knawel, but is double the ber, 

and yields a very fine red colour. 

Die Kubo arfico plantando. Vol. XXIII. . 

p. 192. The Rubus arBicus, Sp. Pl. p. 708, much 
valued for the ſake of the berries; is difficultly 
cultivated in the ſouthern parts of Sons This 
paper contains the reſult of ſome trials made to 
inure it to a more ſouthern Gs : yy are —_ | 
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operoſe ta prove of general uſe. | 
:: Obſervationts ad Cereviſia am periments. Vol. 
XXIV. 176g.” B. Jo: 7 


Animalis Brafilienfis, (Muris Aguti, Sylt. p. 80. = | 
 deſeriptio. « Vol. XXIX. 1768. p. 26. Long. 
noſed Cavy of Pemant. 
Viverræ naricæ, (Syſt. p. 6450 lhre ib. p. 5 
140. An American animal, nearly allied to the * 
Cbati-mondi of Braſil. n 5 
Simia Oedipus. (Syſt. p. 41.) The Little Zim 
monkey, deſcribed.” ib. p. 146. 11 8 
' Gerdins Medinenſis, 75, ( Syſt. p. 100 5 55 or ng ee 
worm. One of theſe animals, half an ell long, 
was diſcovered it in a dns ſtate at Goltenturgh, and 
R N communicated 
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totmunicated by the King of Swaded + to our . 

thor. ib. 

- Colceolaris piunats. (Sylt. Nat. ay 13. p. 60, 
diſcriptio. Vol. XXXI. 1770. p. 286. gry Peru- 


vian plant, of the Dichurous . with a labiated 8 
flower. 1 


2 2 7 4 : 


It has then before aka: . our es 
has interſperſed, | in the Flora Lapponica, a great 
variety of curious particulars, relating to the 
country, and its inhabitants, their manners, their 
economy, diſeaſes, &c. : and in the preface he 
tells us, that he had it in meditation to give the 
remaining part of the natural hiſtory. This was 
to have appeared under the title of Lacbeſs Lappo- 
nica; but it is with great regret that we muſt now 
give up the expectation. of this work. Mr. Pen- 
nant has informed us, that he once reminded him 
of it, and received for e Mimi ode 
| e. US . ADs : 3 7% 75 
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Me, nge + debiltat 885 FPS len, 15 
Ante meum tempus cogor et eſſe ſenex. Wn IF TS 
Firms fit ills licet, ſolvetur in æquore Mavis, hs 
e ee Ts 8 carebit dr 


We Tuc not of: any other besser 0 of 
Linnzvs's after the Mantiſſa altera, in 1771; and 
indeed, the preface to that work is ſufficient to 
preclude the expectation of any new performance, | 
if his advanced age had not, of itſelf, Ni goa 
| ir AY e after that 3 
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| In the ſpring. of the year 1772, Dr. Murray, 
Profeſſor of Phyſic and Botany at Gottingen, a 


Swede by birth, who had been educated _ 
Linn@vs, and had long enjoyed a great ſhare of 
his confidence and eſteem, paid his Preceptor 
a viſit: he found his faculties unimpaired, and 
his ardor for the improvement of ſcience as ſtrong 

and vigorous as ever; He ſpeaks with great de- 
light of the ſatis faction he received from his com- 
pany, and in the contemplation and inſpection of 
his muſeum at Hammarby; but regretted much to 
find, that LIxNæ us had no farther thoughts of 
publiſhing a new edition of his Sem of Nature; | 
purpoſing only to give a ſupplement. However, 
before Dr. Murray left Upſal, he prevailed on him 
to promiſe that he would tranſmit to him his ad- 


Aitional obſervations to the Sem Vegetabilium, 


in order to enable him to give a complete edition 
of that work. This the Profeſſor did; and Dr. 
Murray performed it in the year 1774, very much 
to the ſatisfaction of all who purſue the LIN Nx AN 
method. The manuſcript. additions communica- 
ted on this occaſion by our author, together with 
| thoſe collected from the ſeveral Addenda, and from 
the Mantiſſæ, enabled Dr. Murray to extend this 
volume to above one hundred pages beyond that 
of the 12th edition publiſhed. i im ag 
It appears that LIxx us, upon the whole, en- 
joyed, a good conſtitution. At times, however, he 
bad been ſeverely afflicted with an hemicramia , and 
had net been exempted from the gout, hve 
much is ſuffered. from: this latter di 
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have before mentioned, when treating on che Phi? 


lofophid Botanica, And notwithſtanding the 8000 


ſtate in which Pr. Murray left him, we find, that 
very ſoon after, his memory became ſomewhat 
impaired. The conſciouſneſs of this defect was 


faid to have induced him to decline all thoughts of 
further publications, and to tranſmit to Dr. Mur- 


ray ſuch materials as were in readineſs to cdnipleat 
furure editions of his em. 

In the ſummer of 1776, it was known here that 
his ſtrength was declining apace, and his ifirint 


ties in general much increaſed, he being unable to 
take hi is uſual walks in his garden without affiſtance, 


Af the latter end of the y year he was ſeized with an 
apoplex : which left him paralytic ; and at the be- 

ginning of the yeat 1777 he ſuffered another firoke, 
which very much impaired his mental' powers. 
Theſe Aae, at his advanced ſtage of life, ſhew. 
ed that diſſolution was not far off. But tlie dis- 
| eaſe, Which was ſaid to have been the n more imme- 
diate cauſe of his death, was an ulceration of the 
urinary bladder. Nevertheleſs, he languiſhed 


S444 +24 


17 1 the year, and died 0 on the x 1th of Er ae 
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uncommon 89 — Was ſhewn to he er 


of this great man. We ate told, that, on his 
* death, a general mourning took place at Upſal, 
e and chat his funeral proceſſion was attended by 
the whole univerſity, as well profeſſors as ſtu- 
os < dents, and the pall ſupported by ſixteen doctors 
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7 « of phyſic, all of whom had been his pupils.” The 
5 Kiva of Sweden, after the death of Linnavus, or- 
dered a medal to be ſtruck, of which * one fide 

ip © Exhibits Linn@vs's buſt and name, and the 
* other Cybele, in a dejected attitude, holding in 
« her left hand a key, and ſurrounded. with ani- 
* mals and growing plants, with this legend— 

os Deam lultus angit amiſſii; and beneath poſt 
5 obitum Upſalie, die x. Fan. M. DCC. LXXVIII. 
&* Rege jubente. The ſame generous monarch 
not only honoured the Royal Academy of Sciences 
with his preſence when Linnzvus's commemora- 
tion was held at Stockholm, but, as a ſtill higher 
tribute, in his ſpeech from the throne to the 
aſſembly of the ſtates, lamented Sweden's loſs by 
his death. Nor was he honoured only in his 
own country. The preſent learned and worthy 
profeſſor of botany at Edinburgh, not only pro- 
nounced an eulogium in honour of Linnzvs, 
before his ſtudents, at the opening of his 
lectures in the ſpring of 1778, but laid alſo the 
foundation- ſtone of a monument to be raiſed to his 
memory; which, while it perpetuates the name 
and merits of LinNn@vs, will do honour to the 
founder, and, it may be hoped, prove the means 
of raiſing an emulation favourable to that ſcience 


VPhich this illuſtrious Swede ſo highly dignified and 


| improved. This monument conſiſts of a vale, 


e on a PRs with this OPIN 
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The high reputation which this great man has long 
held among the naturaliſts throughout the world, 
might readily perhaps preclude any encomium 
from our pen; ſince, to all lovers of natural ſci- 
ence, his name itſelf is eulogy, and will doubtleſs 
very long be inſeparable from the idea of his ex- 
traordinary merit. Might we, nevertheleſs, be 
indulged ſo far, we hope the following brief eſti- 
. mate of his talents will be thoughtyuſt, and eaſily 

age os from an impartial view of his writings. 
Nature had, in an eminent manner, been liberal 


in the endowments of his mind. He ſeems to have 


been poſſeſſed of a lively imagination, corrected 
however by a ſtrong judgment, and guided by the 


laws of ſyſtem. Add to theſe, the moſt retentive 


memory, an unremitting induſtry, and the greateſt 
perſeverance in all his purſuits; as is evident from 
that continued vigour with which he proſecuted the 


deſign, that he appears to have formed ſo early in 
life, of totally reforming, and fabricating anew the 


-whole-ſcience- of natural hiſtory : and this fabric 
he raiſed, and gave to it a degree of perfection 
unknown before; and had moreover the un- 
common felicity of living to ſee his own ſtrue- 
ture riſe above all others, notwithſtanding every 
diſcouragement its author at firſt laboured under, 
and the oppoſition i it afterwards met with. Neither 
has any writer more cautiouſly avoided that com- 


mon error of building his own fame on the ruin 


of another man's. He every where acknowledged 
the ſeveral merits of each author's ſyſtem ; and no 
man * to n been more ſenſible of the par- 

8 . oy tial 
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tial dęfscts of his own. Thoſe anomalies hic had 
principally. been the objects of criticiſm, he well 
Knew every artificial arrangement muſt abound 
with; and having laid it down as a firm maxim, 
that every ſyſtem muſt finally reſt on its in- 
trinſic merit, he willingly commits his on to the 
judgment of poſterity. Perhaps there is no cir- 
cumſtance of Linxnzvs's life, which ſhews him 
in a more dignified light, than his conduct to- 
wards his opponents. Diſavowing controverſy, 
and juſtly conſidering it as an unimportant and 
| fruitleſs ſacrifice of time, he never replied to any, 
numerous as they were at one ſeaſon. 

To all who ſee the aid this extraordinary man 
has brought to natural ſcience, his talents" muſt 
appear in a very illuſtrious point of view; but 
more eſpecially to thoſe who, from Gmilarity of 
taſte, are qualified to ſee more diſtinctly the vaſt 
extent of his original deſign, the greatneſs of his 
labour, and the elaborate execution he has given 
to the whole. He had a happy command of the 
Latin tongue, which is alone the language o of 
ſcience; and no man ever applied it more ſucceſsfully 
to his purpoſes, or gaye to deſcription ſuch copi- 
ouſneſs, united with that preciſion and conciſeneſs, 
which ſo eminently characterize his writings. 

In the mean time, we are not to learn, that it 
has been objected as derogatory to his learning 
in no ſmall degree, that he has introduced a num- 
ber of terms not authorized by claſſical authority. 
But, granting this, it ought to be recollected. 
| unt LIN N Eus, in 25 W meas of nature, has 

| | diſcovered 
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diſcovered a multitude of relations which were 
entirely unknown to the antients; if therefore 
there be any force in the objection, it ſhould firſt 
be ſhewn,, that the terms which he has introduced 
to expreſs theſe relations, are not fairly and analo- 
gically deduced from the language; ſince it muſt 


fical writer whatever. 3 
The ardor of Lans us 5 e to "the 
fiudy of nature, from his earlieſt. years, and that 


it opened to him a wide field, hitherto bur, little 


| hiſtory, as a public int titurion, had not made its way 


prevailed, to the excluſion of mare uſeful. ſei- 
efice, Availing himſelf therefore of the advan- 
tages which he derived from a large ſhare of elo- 


diſplay, 1 in a lively and convincing manner, 55 
relation this ſtudy hath. to. the public good; ; 


R e would ya in a variety of inſtances, 
des 6 1 both 


. 4 


ſurely be granted, that Linn@vs could not have 


ſpoken, the language of. natural hiſtory, as it is 
known at this day, in chat of Play, or of, N chaßt 


uncommon application which he, beſtowed: upon 
it, gave him a moſt comprehenſive view, both of 
its pleaſures and. uſefulneſs, at the ſame, time that 


cultivated, eſpecially 1 in his own. country, Hence | 
he was. early led to gent, that the ſtudy of natural 


into the univerſities; in many of which, logical dil. 
putations, and metaphyſical. theories, had too long 


quence, and an animated ſtyle, te never failed 10 | 


incite the great to countenance and protect it; t 85 N 
encourage and allure youth into its purſuits, by 
opening its manifold ſources of pleaſure to their 
view, and ſhewing them how greatly. this agreeable 


— 
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both to their comfort and emolument. His ex- 
tenſi ve view of natural hiſtory, as connected "with 
almoſt all the arts of life, did not allow him to 
confine theſe motives and incitements to thoſe only 
who'were eligned' for the practice of phyſic. He 
alfs laboured to inſpire the great and opulent with 
à taſte for this ſtudy; and wiſhed particularly 
that ſuch as were devoted to an eccleſiaſtic hf | 
ſhould ſhare a portion of natural ſcience, not 
only as a means of ſweetening their rural fitu- 
ation, confined, as many, are, per petually to. a 
country reſidence, but as What 355 almoſt 1 in- 
evitably Tead, in a variety of inſtances, | to diſco- 
veries which billy ſuch ſituations could give Tiſe 
to, 6, and which the learned in great cities could 
ie no opportunities to make,” Not to add, that 
the mutual communication and enlargement E 5 
this Kind of Knowledge among people of equa 
K in a country fituation, muſt prove one of the 
Rong bonds of union and friendſhip, and o con- 
tribure, in a much higher degree than the. uſual 
| periſhing amuſements of the age, to the n 
and advantages of ſociety, 5 i 
\ Linus lived to enjoy, the fruit of bis © 
labour i in an uncommon degree. N arutal big 
tary | Failed | itſelf in Sweden, under his. Gleuce 
to a. ſtate of perfection unknown elſewhere 25 
and was from thence difleminated throug 
all Europe. His pupils diſperſed themſelves all 
over the globe, and with their maſter's 8 fame, ex 
tended both ſcience and their own. More than 
Ws he lived to fe the ſovercigns of Europe 
VE | 
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eſtabliſh ſeveral. public inſtitutions in favour of 
this ſtudy, and even profeſſorſhips eſtabliſhed in 
divers univerſities for the ſame purpoſe, which 
do honour to their / founders and patrons; and 
which have excited a curioſity for the (ſcience, 
and a ſenſe of its worth, that cannot fail to further 
its progreſs, and in time raiſe:it to that rank; which 
it is entitled to ol _ _ e * man- 
Fial, „ 

Were it in our power 3 to deſcribe he 
perſon of our author, in conformity to the cuſtom 
of biographers, it would be a matter of ſmall mo- 
ment, as the endowments of his mind, and his 
great talents, have ſo ſuperior a claim to atten- 
tion. In the commemoration-ſpeech, delivered 
by his friend Dr. Bæct, phyſician to the king 
of Sweden, Linn&vus's ſtature is deſeribed 

as being diminutive; his — 5 large; his 
look ardent, piercing, and apt to daunt the 
„ beholder. His ear not ſenſible to muſic; his 
5 temper quick; his memory good, though in 
the latter period of his life liable to fail him ſome- 
times; his knowledge of languages confined, 
yet no intereſting diſcovery, eſcaped him, In 
ſummer he. uſed. to ſleep from ten to three 
o'clock, in winter from nine to ſix, and inſtantly 
to ceaſe from his labours when he found him- | 
* ſelt not well diſpoſed for them, He was an 
agreeable companion, of quick ſenſibility; but 
eaſily appeaſed.“ 9228 Thoſe who would be gta- : 
"fied by forming an idea of his perſon, may 

be. acquainged, that there are  Extane three half- 


length 


( a 3 

levgth prints of Linx@vus in his works. Two 
| of theſe are in octavo, and the dther in a half- 
ſheet, or rather large quarto. The firſt was pre- 
fixed to the Leipfic edition of the Syfema Nature, 
printed in 1748, and repreſents Lmnzavs, as we 
apprehend, in about the fortieth year of his age 
another, to the ſecond edition of the Species Plan- 
tarum, in 1762 3 and the larger one to the ſixth 
edition of the Genera Plantarum, in 1764. In the 
firſt and the laſt of theſe, which are by much the 
better (engravings, he is figured in an undreſs, 
reſting upon à volume of the Sytema, and holding 
in his hand; a ſprig of the Linnza, a plant fo 


called by Dr. Gronovius, in honour of his name, 


In that of 1962, he is repreſented in a full dreſs, 
with the ig of the Order of the Polar Star at 
his __ and es Fe under- 


A ille , ent reqna volens natura a. 
me * Qyamque wlli dederat Pura videnda dedi 


The Academy of Sciences at Stockbolm have, at 
their own expence, directed that an engraving of 
his portrait ſhould be made at Paris, from an ori- 
© ginal picture by the famous Stediſb painter Ręſin. 
There is a ſtriking likeneſs alſo exhibited on a large 
medallion, 4 Pantigqus, of almoſt two feet in dia- 
meter, by M. I Archeveque. In England we have 
an elegant ſmall medallion, fabricated by thaſe 
excellent artiſts. Meſſ. Wedgwood and Bently. It 
repreſents Lid N us in profile, when far advanced 
* _ The buſt is . a light- blue 
| around, 
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ground, and the Linnea placed at the breaſt. 
This is ſaid, by all who knew the profeffor, to to 
bear the greateſt likeneſs, We regret” that it Is 
not in our power to defcribe the medals which were 
ſtruck in honour of Linnavs by order of ſeveral 
noblemen of the firſt diſtinction in Sweden, parti- 
cularly that by Count Teſs direction, fince that 
nobleman was among the firſt who diſcerned and 

patronized the merit of our author, and ever bore 
to it the moſt public and honourable teſtimony. 
This Linus hath e in the ating 
effuſions of gratitude. 

It hath been obſerved before, that hi ptobellor | 
married the daughter of Dr. More, the benen 
pPhyſician of Dalekarlia, ſoon after he ſettled at 
Stockholm, in 1739. This lady furvived him; 
and he has left a ſon, named Charles, and four 
daughters. The younger Linnæus was demonſtra- 
tor in the botanical garden at Upſal, ſo early as 
the year 1762; having in that, and the ſucceeding 
year, publiſhed two Decads of rare Plants, lately 
raiſed there, accompanied with the figures. Not 
long after he was conſtituted joint profeſſor in the 
botanical chair with his father; and of late years. 
entirely occupied that department. Since the death 

of his father, we learn that he has obtained ſome _ 
of his employments, particularly the profeſſorſhip = 
of the theory of phyſic; and has reſigned that of 
botany in favour of Dr. Thunberg. It has been ſaid, 
that he intends to publiſh a ManTissA TERTIA, 
which his father left nearly finiſhed , alſo ſeveral 


collections of plants nich had bees ſent to. Lin- | 


NAUS, 


bed. cats. on — 2 — — — _ 
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u æus, not * before his death, from the Cape | 
of Good Hepe, and from ſeveral other parts of the 
world, _ 

- Elizabeth Cbri Mina, one oh he: daughters of our 
author, made herſelf known, to the learned world, 
in 1762, by a diſcovery which was publiſhed 
in the Swediſh Ads of the ſame year, It re- 
lated to a curious, and before quite unobſerved 
appearance, in the flowers of the Indian Creſſes, 
(Tropzolum majus) which ſhe had perceived to 
emit ſpontaneouſly, at certain intervals, ſparks 


like thoſe of electricity, or rather ſuch as ariſe 
from a fulminating powder, This was only viſible 


in the duſk of the evenings, and ceaſed when total 


darkneſs. came on. She had ſhewn this ſingular 


appearance to her father, and other philoſophers, 


particularly to Mr. W:lke, a celebrated electrician, 
who was inclined to believe that it was an electri 


cal phenomenon. | 
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| AMGENITATES ACADEMICE. 

THE colleion en cis this title con- 
f fiſts of ſeven volumes in 8yo, and contains 1 30 
theſes, It is ſuppoſed the firſt arſt volume was not 
originally collected by Liv US himſelf; but 
ke at leaſt reprinted" it very early, and, that 
he might not be . defrauded of the advantage 
of | theſe: publications, became the editor of all 
the ſucceeding volumes. Something has been 
' faid relating te this collection in the courſe of 
theſe memoirs; to which we have only to add, 
that we beg the reader to regard the following 
pages, as little more than an enlarged table 
of contents, intended only to excite a due at- 

tention to this part of LIN N Æus's works, which 

the compiler preſumes to be leſs known than it 

deſerves; and at the ſame time to entreat him to 

conſider, that it is impoſſible, by means of any 
abridgment, to give an adequate idea of that 

merit, and excellent arrangement of the ſubjects 
in theſe volumes, which cannot but render them 
an agreeable and uſeful miſcellany, and ornament 
to the library of very e PRI and 
| vg 4 | 
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Afar TATES AcADEMICE. vor. I. 
| Holm. 1749. pp · 610. 


1. Brrura NANA, L. M. Klaſe. 1743, | 


In this diſſertation is N a complete hiſ- 
tory, accompanied with a figure, of the Betula 
(nana) foliis orbiculatis crenatis. Spec. Plant. pp. 
13294, or the Dwarf Birch, which cloaths the Lap- 


| land alps in great quantities, and is of ſignal uſe 
in the ceconomy of the inhabitants of that arctio 


region. The branches furniſh them with their 
chief fuel, and the ſeeds are the food of the ptar- 
migans, or white partridge, (Te etrao Lagopns, 
Syſt, 274.) Theſe birds, being much eſteemed, 
make a conſiderable part of the fultetiance of the 
inhabitants: great quantities are caught in the 


winter ſeaſon, and ſent to different provinces. 


Before LIxx us made his Lapland expedition, 


this Birch had been conſidered as a variety only of 
the common tree of that name; but its diſtinct 


ſpecific characters have ſince been eſtabliſſied. 
Fhis tree has within theſe few years been added 
to the Flora Britannica, en been found in = 


| highlands. of Scotland. 


87 HHisronia naturalis et medica F cus. . K. | 


| ardt. 1744. | 
From the earlieſt times, the lm of 
the fig-treo' has been an important object in all 


the oriental countries. In this diſſertation we. 


are 1 with a hiſtory of this genus, of which 
Ro fs — he 
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the writer has enumerated 22 ſpecies : LUS 
has however greatly reduced this number, in his 
Species Plantarum, ſince many are varieties effected 
by culture, That part of the hiſtory of this tree, 
which for many ages was ſo enigmatical, and which 

nothing but the doctrine of the ſexes of plants has 
completely cleared np, namely the huſbandry or 
capriſication, as tit is called, is more particularly 
worthy of attention, not only as a ſingular pheno- 
menon in itſelf, but as it has furniſhed one of the 
moſt convineing proofs of the reality of the ſexes 
of plants. Our limits will not allow us to detail 
this ſubject; in brief it is this: It is now known, 
that the flowers of the fig-tree are ſituated within 2 
pulpy receptacle, which we call the Fig, or fruit 
of this tree; of theſe receptacles, in the wild fig- 
tree, fome have male flowers only, and others 
have male and female, both diſtinct, though 
placed in che fame receptacle. In the garden, or 
cultivated fig, theſe are found to contain only fe- 
male flowers; which are fecundated by means of 
a kind of gnat, (Onips Pſenes, Syſt. Nat. 919.) 
bred in the fruit of the nd fig-trees, which pierces 
' that of the cultivated, in order to depoſit its eggs 
within; at the ſame time diffafing within the re- 
ceptacle the farina of the male flowers. Without 
rhis: operation the fruit may ripen, but no effective 
| ſeeds are produced: hence the garden fig can only 
be propagated by layers and cuttings, in. theſe 
countries; where the 27d fig is not known. The 
proceſs: of thus ripening: the fruit, in the oriental 
- JO is not left to — but is managed 

e | with 
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with great art, and different degrees .of derterity; 


fo as to reward the ſkilful. huſbandman with a2 


much larger. increaſe of fruit than would other- 
wiſe be produced. A tree of the ſame ſize, which, 

in Provence, where caprification is not practiſed, 
may produce about 25 pounds of fruit, will, by 


that art, in the Grecian mn n ten times $ that 


nn. 


3: D verde de eile ge: D. Rath. 1744 


A deſcription, with the figure, of a very ex- 
traordinary variety of the common yellow Toad 
Flax, (Antirrhinum Linaria, Sp. Pl. 858.) which 


was found in ſeveral parts of Sweden, and ſince in 


Germany, and engaged the attention of the bota- 
niſts very greatly at the time. Indeed its variation 
is uncommonly ſingular. The flower, inſtead of 
the ringent, tetrandrous flower of the Linaria, with 


a fingle, corniculated Ne#arium, was found with 


a regular, monopetalous, pentandrous tube, from 
the baſe of which proceeded five Ne#aria, yet, 
uncommon as this proved, Linnzvs diſcarded. 
it to be no other than a monſter, or hybrid plant, 


ſprung from the Linaria, though it does not ap- 


pear to this day that its origin on the other ſide 
has been ſufficiently aſcertained. The habit of 


the plant, and its ſenſible La, We with thoſe 
5 the Linaria. 


4. De Corals Baurion,. H. Fouge. 1745. 
In this tract the author, after having traced the 


FT hiſtory of Corals from the remoteſt period of natural 


_ hiſtory, 


tans 


| hiſtory, - and conſidered the ſeveral theories char 
have at different times prevailed relating to the 
production of theſe bodies, acquieſces in the 
modern one, which aſcribes their formation to 
 Polypes, and which the late Mr. Ellis, and ſeve- 
ral other writers, have much confirmed and illuſ- 
trated. He then gives a copious deſcription of 
twenty ſpecies, all for found in the Baltic; of which 
an excellent engraving is ; 1s ſubjoined. Theſe bodies 
are found in immenſe maſſes in ſome parts of this 
ſea : on the coaſt of Gotbland there are ſtrata of 
* extending e tracts of ſeveral miles. 


Fon Acad Gaia B. R. Haſt. 1745. 


*A detailed deſcription of 24 ſpecies of animals, 
all of the Ampbibia claſs, which were preſented by 
Count Gyllenborg to the univerſiry of Upſal, of 
Which he was at that time chancellor; and to 
which he had been a munificent patron, having inte- 
reſted himſelf, in procuring to be built and fur 
niſhed, an aſtronomical obſervatory; in reſtoring 
to a ſtate of uſefulneſs the botanic garden, which 
had been in ruins for many years; in cauſing 
ſtoves to be erected, and a houſe built for the 
_ demonſtrator: and finally, in having preſented to 

the univerſity his own ee collected at a great 
corals, minerals, nl moreover of many 1 | 


works of art. 
In this tract is exhibited the firſt ſpecimen of 


Lanna, s. method of zoological. deſcription” at- 


* . | large z 
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large; as + alſo the firſt attempt to form the ſpe- 
- cific character of the Serpentes ORDER, from the 
different number of the rings and ſcales of the 
66 body. and tail, - taken conjointly. Former 
authors generally. had recourſe to colour alone in 
diſtinguiſhing theſe animals, which, was found at 
| length. t to be too unſtable, and had given riſe to a 
moſt enormous multiplication of the ſpecies. This 
mode of diſtinction has been ſince adopted by 
others, and i 1s retained in Re Syſtems Nate. 


5 6. rler Maz-TIRO-BURSERIAN-S- R. Martin. 
1745. 


by pines, a moſt diligent diſciple and friend of 
Caſpar Baubine, and afterwards profeſſor of phy- 
fic at Sora, in the kingdom of Naples, who had 
_ travelled almoſt all over Europe, and had particu- 
larly. ſought for rare plants in the Alps, had col- 
lected in theſe journeys an Hortus Siceus, contained 
in 25 volumes, which, after various fates, was 
given by M. Coijet to the univerſity of Upſal. 
The purport of this tract is to illuſtrate the moſt 
rare plants contained in this collection, and ſuch 
| particularly as were obſcurely known to the collec- 
tor, and to add to theſe the ſpecific names, ac- 
cording to the principles of the Linnæan method: 
| with this view 240 ſpecies are here enumerated. 
| 15 Honxrus UrsaLIExs 18. T Naucter.. 1746. 
| Botanical gardens began to be founded in Eu- 
ropes ſo 1 as the middle of the ſixteenth century: 
e / 5 the 


7 


fa) 


"the firſk was that of Padua, in 1540. The gar- 


den of Upſal was founded in 1657, by Charles 
' Guftavhis, under the direction of the elder Rudbeck. 
How much this garden owes to Lix x As, we 
have already ſaid; in the account of the catalogue 
of plants publiſhed by himſelf in 1748. Ibis 


| hiſtory of the antient and modern ſtate of the 


garden given by Naucler, contains a variety of curi- 


ous matter on the ſubject, and i is Illuſtrated with 


a ground: plot and view of the garden; liſts of the 
ſucculent plants and others; and, what is more 


particularly acceptable, the lives of the Rudbecks, 
father and ſon, whoſe literary fame is founded, 
not on botany alone, but on anatomy, and the 
e of Fe. OTE | 


8. De Passtr lena. 7. G. Halli. 1745. 


A very methodical hiſtory of. that beautiful and 
much- admired genus of plants, which. the Catho- 


lics, who firſt ſaw it in America, and from the 


fancied reſemblance of the croſs which they per- 
ceived in the flower, called Paſſion Flower; and 
which ſoon held a diſtinguiſned rank in the Euro- 
pean gardens. M. Hallman, after a chronological 


liſt of thoſe writers, who firſt exhibited the ſeveral 


ſpecies, from Peter Ciliza and Monardes, down to 
Dillenius, deſcribes at large 22 ſpecies, and gives 


their ſeveral ſynonyms, adding afterwards a liſt of 
many which are dubious. He ſubjoins the uſes, 


which the natives of America make of theſe plants, 
principally borrowed from Piſo. The whole is 


\ 4 ernamenteds 


t 
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ornamented, and 8 much more uſeful, by 
a plate, on which are engraven different views of 
the flower, and a figure of the leaf of each 
ſpecies. 
The Paſion Flower belongs to the Onandrous 

plants with five ſtamina, and the number of 
ſpecies, as they now ſtand in the ſyſtem, is aug- 
' mented to 26, without mentioning two others, de- 
ſcribed and figured as new, by M. Jacquin, who 
brought them from Carthagena. All the Paſſion 
Flowers yet known are natives of the warmer parts 
of America only, and not found in in other Pore 
of * globe. | 


9. De r E. des Turſen. 1 1745. 


The hiſtory of a ſingular Siberian plant, which, 
during the time of flowering, was found not to 
open the calix; and was called Anandria by pro- 
feſſor Siegeſbeck, of Peterſburgh, who had fancied 
that it was deſtitute of famina, and having de- 
*clared himſelf a ſtrenuous oppoſer of the /zxua/ 
ſyſtem, thought, by the inſtance of this plant, to 
have overturned the whole doctrine of the ſexes of 
plants; having written a treatiſe, in which he had 
: aſſerted, that the ftamina did not conſtitute the 
 : efential parts of the plant, and that the ſeed would 

become fertile without the influence of the Polley 
Antberarum. This plant is ſyngengſious, and of that 
genus which we name Co/tsfoot. It ſtands in the 

«Syſtem under the name of T1ſHago ( Anandrin) 
capo unifloro, ſubſquamoſo ereBo, follis lyrato-ovatis, | 
and + #606 e e proved, that in 3 
VV „ £ warmer 


++ 


_ warmer ſituation. Fa its native one, the calix _ 
open, and ſhew a radiated flower. The contro- 
verſy, which was managed in behalf of Lixnavs 
by Dr. Gleditfch of Berlin, much extended the 
knowledge, and favoured the eſtabliſhment of the 
Linnzan ſyſtem, at that time unwillingly ee 
M may, of the older botaniſts, | 8 


10. De Aenosrico. 7. B. Helge. 174055 


A botanical diſſertation on a genus of RE 
belonging to an extenſive natural order, placed in 
the Cryptogamia claſs, which we call Ferns; and 
_ which were known to former botaniſts by the name 
of Epipbylloſpermous plants, ſince they chiefly pro- 
duce their parts of fructification on the back of the 


leaf, or frons, After ſome general obſervations on 


the plants conſtituting this order, which have alſo 


been called Capillary plants, and ſhewing the place 


they hold, and their characters in the ſeveral ſyſtems 
of Ray, Moriſon, Tournefort, and Linne@vus,. the 


writer proceeds to an ample deſcription of the 


ſpecies of Acroſtica, of which he enumerates ſeven- 


teen, with their ſynonyms. This genus is diſtin- 
guiſhed by having the fructification ſpread all over 


the ſurface of the leaf; and the number of ſpecies, 
in the laſt edition of the Syſtem, is augmented to 


thirty. They are moſtly of American produce, 


three only being European, of which two are ſpar- 
ingly found in Britain. They are a ſingular ſer 
of plants, and have much excited the attention of 
botaniſts. A plate accompanies this tract, on which 
fave of the uncommon ſpecies are delineated. 5 


Tor. . II. Muszun 
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11. Mus ron, Abox rn F REDERICIANUM. * Ball, 
| >. 1746, 

The ſubject of this paper is Ariatly pia e 
It contains a particular deſcription of 65 of the 
rarer kinds of animals, which were preſented to the 
muſeum of the univerſity by the late King Adolphus 
of Sweden, at that time hereditary prince. Theſe 
deſcriptions being drawn up with ſufficient accu- 
racy, and regard to the rules of the Linnæan ſyſ- 
tem, and referred to in the ſubſequent zoology of 
Lixxvæus, yet retain their value. Amphibia, and 
Fiſhes, form the greater part of this collection: : 
among the former we mention partioularly an ex- 
cellent deſcription of the Chameleon, (Lacerta 
Chameleon, Syſt. 346.); of the Ampbiſbæna Ful ginoſa, 
Syſt. 3923 of the Crotalus Horridus, or Rattle Snake: "4 
and among the, latter, of the 7 orpedo, which has 
ſo lately excited anew the attention of electricians 
as alſo of that remarkable fiſh called Soldigo by the 
Portugueſe (Silurus Callichthys, Syſt. 506.) which 
Marcgrave and Piſo ſay will travel in dry ſeaſons 
acroſs the land from rivulet to rivulet in queſt of 
water. Two copper-plates. accompany | this tract. 


12. SPONSALIA PLANTARUM. | 7 6 wollen. 
+ A248. - 


* 


-Mikoerer 510 ſer all the arguments for, and 
the reſult of, thoſe experiments, on which the doc- 
trine of the ſexes of plants 1s founded, are refer- 
red to this diſſertation; as containing, by far, the 
moſt clear, comprehenlive and es copious view. 


l 
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of that ſubject. It is profeſſedly a commentary 
upon the 5th chapter of LIix N Æus's Fundamenta, 
or Philoſophia Botanica, from ſection 132 to 150 
incluſive, and contains 49 pages. It is out of our 
plan to produce any detail of theſe arguments; 5 
ſuffice it to ſay, that although, from the writings 
of Theephbraſtus and Pliny, we learn that the antients 
had ſome idea of an analogy in this reſpect, 
between the animal and vegetable kingdom, 
drawn perhaps principally from the artificial mode 
of fœcundating the date- tree, yet, ſo crude and 
erroneous were their ideas, that in many inſtances 
they called thoſe plants male or female, which 
modern diſcoveries have taught us are exactly the 
reverſe. Indeed it does not appear, that any very 
preciſe ideas on this ſubject were eſtabliſhed till 
late in the laſt century; and, were it a matter of 
importance to determine to «whom applauſe is due 
for this diſcovery, the Eugliſʒß might perhaps with 
Juſtice claim this honour, and beſtow it on Sir Tho- 
mas Millington, Savilian profefibr, who appears to 
have been the firſt that gave the hint to Dr. Grew; 
ſince whoſe time this doctrine has received ſo 
much light, that we preſume few people can now 
doubt the following poſition, which briefly con- 
tains the whole of what is underſtood now by this 


analogy : namely, That the influence of the 


I Fenin from the antberæ of flowers upon the 
Vigna, is eſſentially neceſſary to give fertility to 


the ſeed,” If there are any who yet wiſh to ſee 


0 arguments may be adduced againſt this doc- | 
trine, they are referred to the Anthologia of Ponte- 
Do : dera, 
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dera, and to the late Dr. Aſton's Diſſertation on 
Botany. It hath been before obſerved, that Lix- 
NAUs was honoured with a premium from the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Peterſburgh, for his 
excellent Treatiſe on the Sponſalia Plantarum, in 
which he is thought to have moſt irrefragably | 
proved his poſition, 


| 13 3. Nova PLanTARUM Grnzza, l 0. N. Dafa. 
1747. 
1 


ob this paper -are deſcribed and eſtabliſhed the 
mn ey characters of 43 new genera, all which 
were afterwards taken into the gth edition of the 
Genera Plantarum of Linnzvs, Fön in 1754. 


14. Ving Pianrak Un. K Haſſolquiſt. 1747. 


Practical phyſicians have wiſhed, and ſome have 
formed the idea that it is poſſible, to deduce the 
virtues of plants from their agreement in ſimilar 
characters of fructification, in habit or agreement 
in natural orders, or claſſes, Mr. Petiver, long 
ſince, was among the firſt that hazarded ſome re- 
flexions on this ſubject: ſee Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, No 255, and Lowthory's Abridgmenr, 
vol. ii. p. 704. And the very eminent Dr. 
Horruaxx has a profeſſed diſſertation on it, in 
the fifth volume of his works, p. 58. It is the 
intention of the preſent paper, written by this in- 
genious but unfortunate diſciple of LixN us, to 
extend and illuſtrate the ſame idea, by this com- 
mentary on the 12th chapter of the Philoſophia 
TS; ; which contains 1 general doctrine of 
G this 
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this attempt, and an enumeration of thaſe MPS, 
or artificial orders in botany, which are ſuppoſed 
to illuſtrate and confirm the poſſibility of attain- 
ing this deſirable end. To mention a few in- 
ſtances of this agreement in character and qualities: 
The ſtellated claſs, in Ray's ſyſtem, are moſtly 
Auretics ; the aſperifoliæ, are chiefly demulcents; 
the umbelliferous plants, which grow in dry places, 
are aromatics, particularly the roots and ſeeds; 
but if growing in wet fituations, uſually partake 
more or leſs of a deleterious quality, The Tcoſan- 
drous plants of Linnavus abound with pulpy and 
eſculent fruits : the Polyandrous are many of them 
poiſonous: the Syngenefious, in frequent inſtances, 
intenſe Bitters, &c. It moſt not be concealed, hows 
ever, that there are not wanting thoſe who dan | 
both the natural method in botany, and the deduc- 
tion of the virtues of ſimples from theſe congruities, 
as the philoſopbers ſtone of the ſcience; not with- 
ſtanding which, there is no attempt in the im- 
provement of botany, or its true application to 

the uſes of phyſic, which ought more ſtrenuouſly 
and unremittingly to be purſued,” than that of 
bringing to all poſlible N the purpoſe of 
this differtation. 35 


8 e NN GENERATIONE. 
N. Kabter. 1747 · 


In this utes Is diſcuſſed at ns that opinion 
which Linxnevs early imbibed, and which led 


bin to aſcribe to the A of one and the 
| ſame 
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fame ptinciple, the regular polyedrous figure of 


all thoſe bodies, called Chryftats, acting upon them 


during their ſuſpenſion in an aqueous menſtruum; 
and this he conceived to be equally the caſe, 
whether theſe bodies are what we uſually call 


Une, or whether they are lapidoſe, pyriticoſe, or 


arſenical; or finally, whether they are ſuch as are 
termed metallic ſalts. Hence aroſe his arrange- 
ment of figured Spars, Selenite, quartzoſe Chryſals, 
including all the gems under that genus of ſalt, to 


which their agreement in figure entitled them to a 


place. This opinion gave ſo much offence to mi- 


| neralogiſts, that, moſt probably, it rendered his 


Fyſtem in the mineral kingdom, much leſs accept- 
able than the other parts of that work had been. 


In this paper lapidoſe chryſtals only are conſidered; 


many of which are figured, and deſcribed, 7 
referred to the ſeveral ſalts with which they agree 


in figure. LiIxxAus's idea on this ſubject has 


been lately taken up, and purſued In a. very ex 


tenſive manner, by M. de Rome de Liſte, in an 


Eſſay printed at Paris, in 1772. It muſt be con- 
feſſed, however, that the greateſt difficulties attend 
the ſolution of this matter: how far the further 


coœnſideration of the volcanic ſyſtem, which is gain 


ing ground in the minds of ſome Philoſophers and 
mineralogiſts, may elucidate the origin of certain 
figured bodies, which are ſaid to have a chryſtal. 


Une or vitreous baſis, time only muſt ſhew ; hi- 


therto it ſeems to bid fairer towards ſolving ſome 


LiEcukies than any: doregoing hypotheſis, 


16. SURINAMENSIA 
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16. SURINAMENSIA GRILLIANA. | P. Sund. 1743, 

The deſcription at large of 23 ſubjects of the | 
animal kingdom, chiefly Serpentes, collected at Suri- 
nam by Mr. Gerret, famous for being among the 
firſt who introduced, and ſucceſsfully cultivated, 
coffee in America, and who ſent theſe curioſities to 
MM. Grill, an opulent citizen of Stockholm, by which 
means they came finally into the muſeum of Up/al. 
We here meet with an excellent account of the 
Rattle-ſuake ; and particularly a deſcription and 
figure of the Boa Conſtriłtor, that gigantic ſerpent, of 
which we have ſuch copious and aſtoniſhing ac- 
counts in Adanſon, Piſo, Kempfer, and others. Tha 
plate alſo preſents a figure of the Cæcilia Tentaculata, 
Syſt... 293 3 of the Coluber Ammodytes, Syſt. 376; 


and of the Egyptian Locuſt, Gryllus Cri Warts, Sith, | 
699. 3 which are amply deſcribed. | 


— 


17. Fix Orcoxo,.. E. Adelin. 1748. 


There is ſcarcely any 1 in this calls. 5 
more worthy of regard, or that has a more uſe- 
ful tendency, than this paper; which is in- 
tended to dilplay, and really contains, in a com- 
pendious way, the uſes of the indigenous plants 
of Sweden, whether in Agriculture, rural Oeconomy 
in general, in the Arts, or in culinary uſes. It does 
not profeſs to deliver their medicinal - qualities, 
that not being a part of the plan. The plants are 
enumerated in the order in which they are found 
it the Flora Suecica, but no botartical diſtinctions or 
diſquiſitions are here introduced. We have no 
wort on this plan extant in n England, and are per- 
| $27. 2 | "Wn 
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| ſoaded Wer ſomething of this kind, on a more | 


extended ſcale, written in the language of the 
country, and adapted to common uſe, could not 
fail to meet with a favourable reception, and 


would certainly be highly beneficial, not only by 


diſcloſing matter of real and inſtant information 
to many who are ignorant of the various appli- 
cations that have already been made of plants 
which are daily neglected, but, by exciting a ſpirit 


| of inveſtigation in general, would doubtleſs lead to 


new diſcoveries. An economical Flora, or Herbal,” | 
is what we have never yet ſeen; our works that 
bear the name of Herbals treat on plants and trees, 


as if their utility was alone confined to the pur- 


poſes. of phyſic, and even here, in a variety of 
inſtances, attribute to them virtues which neither 
their ſenſible qualities RAVE Juftified, nor pes 


ence has aſcertained. __ a 


8 


We have obſerved that this work is FOTO 
to the native plants of the country, out of which, 
as an ĩnſtance of the variety of ſubjects that are here 
mentioned as objects of economy in various ways, 
there are not leſs than three os that We a 
PIGS in this catalogue. e e ; 
18. De Conourare Narorats,. 0. auer. 
5 14 „ * £248; 0 L465 5 


This concluding paper of the firſt volume, is a 


diſcourſe intended as an incitement to the ſtudy. 


of natural: hiſtory, by a train of well- connected | 
arguments and obſervations, drawn from that ad- 
mirable diſplay of wiſdom. and goodneſs manifeſt, 
5 1 5 throughout 
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- throughout le nature ; ; and from its dignity. and 
- importance, as ſo immediately connected with uti- 
| lity to mankind: from all which conſiderations, 
the author thinks it entitled to one of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed ranks among the objects of human 
enquiry; and that, ſo far from being a frivolous 
purſuit, it is in every view one of the Woruuey: 
employments of the human mind. 


” 
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5 AMCENITATES ACADEMICE. ver. 1 
1752. pp. 46868. 


19. Oro Naruk z. J. 7. Ber 1743. 


It is impoſſible i in an abſtract to do any proper 
Fe to this excellent production; the deſign of 
which is entirely Phyſico-theological,- and conſe. 

quently its ſcope is various and extenſive. The 
writer firſt. conſiders, in general, the Structure f 
_ the Earth, its ſeas, mountains, &c. and the effects 
of the change of ſeaſons on all parts of its ſurface, 
and on the elements: the diſpoſition of the Fal 
Kingdom, and the various origin of its ſeveral bo. 
dies, with their gradual tranſmutation; from 
whence, in many inſtances, ariſe their different 
denominations with us ; in the Vrgetable Kingdom, 
the various means by which the diſſemination of 
| ſeeds is effected, thereby cloathing in every climate 
the whole ſurface of the earth, and conducing to | 
the preſervation of animals: in the Auimal Ming. 
dom itſelf, the extraordinary increaſe of ſome, the 
OE! of mance. their means of ann 
1 and 


* 
* 
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and their uſe, even in their deftruction, to the 
general economy of nature: all theſe poſitions he 
has illuftrated and confirmed by apt examples, 
and finally draws this cone luſion - that all nature 
is moſt harmoniouſly arranged, and adapted to 
produce, upon the whole, reciprocal good. | This 


is 1 fe: tranſlated by Mr. ane 


20. De TIA. 5 Date 1748. 


At the time this treatiſe was written, the ſub⸗ 
| ject had more than uſually engaged the attention 
of the Swediſp naturaliſts and phyſicians, and par- 
ticularly of Lixx æus, and bis colleague Dr. 
Roſen, the family of the latter having ſuffered 
much from this dangerous animal, as appears by 
his treatiſe on the Diſeaſes: of Children, lately ren- 

7 n Bt: | 

The author has here deſcribed and Ggured: "0 
wa all of which are found in the inteſtines of 
animals, chiefly in thoſe of carnivorous quadru- 
peds; and unhappily two of theſe kinds, but 
more particularly the 7. Solium, too frequently 

iuftſt the human body. The ſpecific differences 
af the Janie ariſe from the number and fituation of 

the mouths or ſuckers in each link of this com- 
Found animal, che hiſtory of which has employed 
the pens af many ingenious men, and is owls. 
mains yet involved in conſiderable obſcurit 
Tbe Tape - worms moſt commonly infeidg the 

e body, are thoſe deſcribed by Linnzvus 
under the names of Tænia Solium, and Tenia Ful. 
my 2985 Nat. p. 1323, both of which are not 

| unfrequently 


mo 


; unfrequently found extended from the"duodinum, 
-lmoſt' through the whole tract of the Freon 
Much controverſy has been ſpent in determining 
whether theſe animals have any part that is analo- 
gous to the brain or head in other animals; our 


author affirms the contrary, confidering them as 


compound animals, conſiſting as it were of a chain, 
every link of which is a perfect animal, furniſhed 
with a mouth, and all its proper organs, and ca- 


puable, when ſeparated from its original chain, of 


propagating its ſpecies, as if by a vegetative 
power, and independent of any oviparous or vivi- 
parous proceſs. In this idea die is oppoſed by Dr. 
Tyſon, who has figured the head of the Tenia Solium 


in the Philoſophical Tranſactions; (ſee Ne 147, and 


Lowthory's Abridgment, Vol. ini. p. 130 ;) as allo 


by Pallas, in his Blenchus Zoophytorum, and by ſome 
other authors. The Vermts Cucurbitini, or gourd- 


worms of foregoing writers, are now however allow- 
ed to be the deſcending. or poſterior links of the 


Tenia Solium, and theſe, according to Liu, are 
again capable of extending themſelves, and pro- 


ducing another chain. According to Pallas; and 


others, theſe joints are pregnant with "ova!' In 
either caſe the reaſon is at once ſeen why theſe 
noxious creatures are with ſuch difficulty expelled 
from the human body. LINE US however does 


not deny that they are capable of propagation by 5 


eva too; and ſays, they are found, though much 
ſmaller, in muddy ſprings; to which Pallas with 
difficulty aſſents. LIN NÆus's opinion however is 
re N _ ſubſequent obfervations 3; and in- 


- deed 
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deed e cannot but obſerve, that without aHKow- 
5 ing them to exiſt elſewhere than in the inteſtines 5 
animals, it is exceedingly difficult to account for 
the locality of the diſeaſe ariſing from theſe worms. 

We cannot enlarge on this treatiſe conſiſtent 
with our plan; it muſt be ſufficient to obſerye, 
that this diſſertation, beſides being i in itſelf highly 
ſatisfactory, may be conſidered as an inder alſo 
to thoſe writers that are moſt PL of Feing, con- 
ſulted « on the ſame ſubject. 


21. Lioxun Colon Run: 7. A. Darelius. 1749. : 5 


bis is a critical. enquiry to determine. the ſpe- 
cies of that drug called Lignum Colubrinum, which 
it is ſaid the Indian Ichneumon, Weeſel,. or Mungos, 
¶ Viverra Jchneumon, G. Lin. Syſt. 63.) firſt point- 
ed out to the Indians. This wood the Zeylaneſe 
uſe as an antidote to. the poiſon of the Hooded 
Serpent, or Naja, called alſo Cobra de Capello; 
(Coluber Naja, Syſt. 382.) of which Kempfer has 
given ſo extenſive an hiſtory, as the moſt poiſon- 
ous ef all ſerpents. Darelius prefixes to his en- 
quiry the hiſtory of both theſe animals, of which 
too many marvellous things have been related: 
he then examines into the pretenſions of that drug, 
which had uſually. been ſold in Eurepe under the 
name of Lignum Colubrinum, (ice Dale's Pharmaco- 
leg. p- 358.) which is the Strycbnos Colubrina, 
Spec, Plant. 25 1. and rejects its claim, inclining 
at length to beſtow it on the plant deſcribed by 
Kempfer, u 1 under the name of Radix Mungo, p. 55 7. 
This plant was received into the Syſtem among 


* — + 
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the Pentandrons ks under the natne of Opbinr® 
rhiza Mungos, and is figured in the Materia Me- 
- dica of our author. The root is exhibited in India 
and in Zeylon, not only as an antidote againſt the 
venom of this ſerpent, but againſt the bite of the 
mad. dog, as alſo in putrid fevers. SGrinmius, | 
who lived long as a phyſician at Columbo, in Zey- 
ton, profeſſes to have made great uſe of it. Our 
author ſubjoins ſeveral preparations. from this 
Jimple, and, from Lochner, preſents us with the 
formula of the famous Lapis de Goa, in which the 
Mung es root ſtands as the firſt ingredient: He con- 
cludes with an enquiry into the effects of the ſpu- 
rious drug of 1 this name, the reſult of which ſuffici- 
ently agrees with what is related of the Nux Vomica, 
to which genus it is referred according to the ſexual 


| Rabit ain. 11 276 

5 4 the terror of the Naja is diſpelled, in Afa, by | 
the Opbiorrhiza, ſo is that of the Rattle-Snake, in 
America, by the Senega. After premiſing the hiſ- 
tory of the Rattle- Snake, (Crotalus Horridus, Syſt. 
372.) chiefly borrowed from Cate/ſby, Dr. Kiernan- 
der gives a full botanical and medical hiſtory of 
this famous plant, which for ſo long a time the 
Indians concealed from the Europeans. The au- 
| thor then recites ten different vegetables, of 
Which the Europeans, during their endeavours 
to come at the true Rattle-Snake root, tried the 
effects 3 this ſubtle venom. Some of theſe 
are ſaid to have been not quite unavailing: at 
length Dr. Ti ennent diſcovered the ſecret, and 
R found 
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ound the Plant to be A ſpecies of Mz keoort: 
"Wands how in Lmxzvs's works under the mitic 
of  Polgala Senega, (Spec. Pl. 990.) and of this 
enus there are not fewer than 26 ſpecies known. 
The deſcription. of the Senega is accompanied by 
a figure of the plant. The root, which is the 


part alone uſed in medicine, affords. an acrimotiy 


on the palate, perhaps unexampled in the whole 
Materia Medica. The author gives the analyſis of 


"the root, enumerates its effects as a Halagogue, ul Hin- 

Fetie, and expefforant ; the various preparations, 

And their uſe in inflammatory diſeaſes, dropſy, 

gout, rbeumatiſm; i in a diſeaſe which he 'mentions 

2s endemic in Virginia, under the name of Na- 

vruſmus Virginicus, and finally as the great ſpecific 

to the venom of the rattle-ſnake 3 to which end 

the Indians inſtantly chew it, ſwallow the juice, 

3 apply the maſticated root to the pungture. 

5 | .T be root of the Pohgala vulgaris, which grows ſo 

5 Plentifuliy i in England, appears from experiments 

= 2: to pofleſs the qualities of the eue a in a. far | 
| FOLLOWS: j — 


23 Pinizit Catel. 5, 0. 8 1749. 


Before Dr. ' Hagſtrom comes to the immedi ate 

+ — of the origin of the Caltulus df the 
"urinary bladder, he premiſes ſome obſervatſons 
on calcareous fubſtances in general; and efume- 
{ rates the feveral kinds of calculous eoneretions, 

0 | ee their ECON: in the W body: ſuch "are 


8 
+ 
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| the Calculus Podas ere. "He then co 

ſiders the component parts or that Fer (ü, or 
Liridium, the Urine, and the changes to'which it 
is liable: in ſmell, taſte, and colour, by the dif- 
ferent ingeſta; under which article he mentions a 
AHingular fact of a gentleman, who after having 
laboured under an inveterate acidity. at the ſto- 
mach, for which he had taken large quantities of 
<halk, found his urine altered ſo as to have enxire- 
Iy a milky appearance. In conſidering the im- 
mediate generation of the Calcalus, he adopts the 
Baer baauian theory, and aſcribes it to chryſtallixa- 
tion this leads him to conſider all thoſe cireum- 
ſtances which favour and accelerate this mode of 
| conereting, and to ſeek for ſomewhat analogous 
thereto in the human body, as prediſpoſing cauſes 
to this malady; which he finds in Atonia, and the 
aſe of acid and fermented liquors. He finiſhes 
the theory by ſome curious and apt reflections on 
the great analogy between this Aire 2 the 
out, and their tranfitions. 


In the therapeutic pare, notwitliſtandin Viet Bia 
had been written relating to the power of alkaline 
maediicines in diſſolving the connecting gluten, 

and thus promoting the decompoſition of the Cal- 
3 the author does got allow them ſo . 


F writers, He is linen ta give more $03 0 to 
| khitters, particularly as Proplylaſtias, from the idea 
bf their ſtriking more immediately at the Atme; 
and adduces two examples, communicated to him 

* Preſident Linn æus himſelf, of che uſe of the 
5 ”" "2 "HT 
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Zſentia Ab/enthii in, this dreadful diſeaſe, | This 


diſquißtion concludes with an obſeryation on a 
milk- diet in the ſtone and gour, the efficacy of 


which he confirms by two well-adapted caſes ; 


which however, agreeably to foregoing obſervations, | 


prove the neceſſity, in the gout, of adhering to 
the regimen, when once adopted, throughout life. 
One of theſe affords a melancholy leſſon of the 
danger of deſerting it, in the caſe of a French ge- 
neral, who, after twenty years freedom from the 


diſeaſe, at the age of 70, died in conſequence of 


A fit brought on by 01 one ts ps meal of tin 
food. | Fr 


24. GCM ArBokuM. P. Loifing h 1749. 


This gentleman, who afterwards, at the recom- 
en of Linnzvs, obtained a penſion as 
| naturaliſt to the King of Spain, and died in. his 
ſervice in America, has here given us a curious and 
elaborate diſquiſition on the Buds of trees, a part 
in vegetables which, till this time, had been leſs 


e examined than many others. 


Gems or Buds are ſmall rounded parts, made up 
Ts ſcales, differently arranged, ſituated commonly | 
on the ſtem, or branches of trees, and containing, 


in epitome, the rudiments of either the future 
flower ſingly, the leaves ſingly, or both flower 


and leaves. An alogous to the flower, and leaf. 
bearing Gem, which is the moſt common, is a Bulb 
placed at the root of many plants, inaſmuch as 
both contain a future perfect plant, requiring only 
N e PR the N 78 of heat, TR . 
* ens 


2 . . —— 


— 
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Gins and Bulbs ate called by Linn#vs Hiberna: 
cula, as incloſing the embryo during the winter, 
and the former are almoſt confined to trees of the 


colder countries. After a requiſite account of the 
ſubject i in general, Dr. Loefling exhibits a claſſifica- 


tion of the Gems of 108 ſpecies of trees and ſhrubs, 
founded on the different fruZure and ſituation of 
the various kinds. In conſequence of this ar- 
rangement, the ſpecies of any of theſe trees is ſup- 
poſed to be capable of being diſcovered in the 


winter ſeaſon, and fate of e 105 the buds 
alone. 


25. Pan SUECUS. NL He eke 1749. \ 


The originality, and ſingular good tendency and 
deſign of this paper, induced the writer of this 
volume, ſeveral years ago, to throw it into a form 


more immediately adapted to an Engli iſh reader, by 


referring to Engl ſh authors, and it was then laid 


before the public in the Gentleman's Magazine i 


for the year 1758, accompanied with ſome notes 


and general obſervations. This has enabled him 


to annex it, in a till more enge form, t to this 


26. SeLACKNUM. L. 1 an 3 


Mr. Montin, at the inſtance of Linx us, ad : 
made an expedition the preceding ſunifer into 
Lapland, and, amongſt other natural productions, | 
had brought. back this curious and uncommon; 


moſs, and in this paper gives a complete botani 


W of its genus, called Splachnum, the firſt 


R 4 ſpecies 


| 
5 
N 
N 
+ 
; 
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ſpec of which, fingular for the elegant form of 
the heads, had heen firſt diſcovered by an Enghfh- 
man, in Nonway, and communicated to Mr. Petiver. 
There are three others, of which a leſs ſpecious 
kind is not uncommon on our bogs in England. 
Mr. Montig, in this journey, had an opportu- 
nity of confirming an opinion, which LIxNxAus 
had before conceived, relating to the cauſe of a 
moſt excruciating bs, to which the Laplanders 
are often ſubjected, and which he deſcribes very 
particularly in che Flora Lapponica, p. 69: when 
treating of the Angelica, which, among other 
ſimples, is uſed as a remedy. Mr. Moutin thinks 
it clear, that it ariſes from ſwallowing in their 
waters the Gordius Aguaticus, a ſpecies of worm de- 
ſeribed in the Fauna Suecica, Ne 2068, well known 


t Geſuer, and the older writers, under the name 


* Vitulus Aquaticus, and Seta uo: as wren 
no thicker than a horſe hair. 


| 27. Sk Muscoxpw. P. 7 Baier 1780 · 


Dr. Bergius, ſince profeſſor of pharmacy and 
5 15 hiſtory at Stockholm, has, in this tract, 
thrown conſiderable light on the fructification of 
the ſecond order of vegetables in the Cryptogamia 
claſs: much more however has been done fince the 
time he wrote, and it is now thought that the tribe 
of Moſſes have ſeparate male and female flowers 3 
the former of which uſually ſtand on long 
pedicles; the latter are as yet, in moft genera, | 
2 very obſcurely inveſtigated: and LN us him- 

"FF appears to be a whether the duſt which 
Fo Wy 


= 24 n 


We 3 in the heads of moſſes, is che m_ 
en or the ſeeds themſelves, pho ag 


| 28. A A E RAO aun. 
| K. J. Sidren. 1750. 


| This enumeration contains 67 ſubjects, and is 
FEW exactly on the plan of our author's M. 


teria Medica e aaa, of which we have before 
ſpoken.” EM. 


8 29; Pfau CamscHATCENSES| RARIORES, 
F. P. Halenius: 1750. 


A 3 at large of 26 new Siberian olants: 
ſent to LIxx vs by Dr. Gmelin, who had ſpent 
almoſt 10 years, by the command, and at the 
expense, of the Empreſs of Rulſia, in inveſtigating 
the natural hiſtory of that kingdom. Amongſt 
theſe, we may particularly remark that fœtid plant, 
called Cimicifuga fætida (Syſt. Nat. ii. 659,) ſo 
_ offenſive; and even poiſonous, to thoſe inſects from 


which it receives its name. A decoction of this 
| draſtic herb is uſed in Siberia (as Gmelin 90 en 


us, Fur. Sib, Iv. p. 18 10 with great ſucce 
dropſies. 
E206 (3 79 curious remark which ne "i our 
author, that in journęying caſtwards in Kamie 
1 otaniſt ſecs his gester approach towards 
orth America, hy the habit of many of the plants; 
and hence aroſe 4 preſumptive proof of the vici- 
ae ty of che to continents, before real diſcoveries 
Spire has” wh The authgr has 


given 


AF) 
given a liſt of ſeveral plants, that are aftally t on 
ſame as are found i in North America." | 


30. Savor Meproameronun. | 7. da-. 
hy Eper l 0 


After having 1 ſome general obfetvi. 7 
tions on all the antient ſets of phyſicians, and 
felicitated the preſent age on the rejection of all 
hypotheſes and opinions not ſupported by expe- 
riments; and conſidered the general phyſiology - 
of the human body, Dr. Roberg proceeds to his 
ſubject, which may be regarded as a very inſtruc- 
tive comment on the. 363d Aphoriſm of the Phi- 


loſephia Botanica, ** Sapida in fluida et ſolida agunt; 


under which all vegetable ſimples are arranged 
into eleven claſſes, founded on diſtinctions ariſing 
from their ſenſible qualities, . as RY 
e the taſte, nene N 


7 Sicca. 8 . Dolcia 

2; Sands... 8. Pinguia. 

31 Viſcoſa. -[ 9. Amara. 
| * Salſa. . Acria. ä 
50 e F-. | 11. Nate 
” 6. Styprica. ep „ 


Under each of theſe heads reſpeAtive Goinks are 
arranged, and the comment is ſubjoined, explain- 
ing the mode of their action, and effects, both on the 
ſolids and fluids'; and frequently ſpecifying the par- 
-ticular diſeaſes in which they are employed. A 
ſet of apt corollaries are added; and, upon the 


* whole, this little tract i is wy no means unworthy. 


N . 
mm þ . : the 
4 £ P) 
* 
* 
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the 1 medical ſtudents in general, and 


eſpecially of thoſe who wiſh to comprehend the 


Lingean theory of phyſic. | | 
To this volume _—_ Amanitates ene | 


* three orations of LIN x us, which, as they 
make part of his own proper works, have been 


ſpoken of in the foregoing Pages of this volume. 


AMCENITATES ACADEMICE. Vor. In. 
1756, PP: 464, | 


31. Nova ] PLANTARUM Gia. L. 7 Chen, 


1751. 


Chiefly a deſeription of new genera and e of 


plants, brought from North America by Dr. Kaim, 
who had ſpent three years in that country. Pre- 
vious to the deſcriptions, we have a brief mention 


made of thoſe who had treated upon the plants 
of North America before Kalm, Theſe were Cor. 


nutus, the firſt writer, in 1625; Baniſter, in Rays 
hiſtory, 1680; Plukenet, in 1691 ; 3 Bobart, in 1699 ; 7 
Kay, in his ſupplement, 1704 ;  Cateſty, 17313 
Gronovius, or rather Clayton, 17 393 Dr. Michel, 
1748; Governor Colden, 1743. By the induſtry 
of theſe writers, botany had been augmented with 


77 new genera, to which Kaim added eight. As 
Dr. Kalm's plants are all now received into the 
Syſtem, any further account of this paper is ſuper- 


ſeded. A plate is added, on nich are eee 
1 85 of r rarer — A | Ine 
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; "52/1 Pants HypziDe. 7. Haartman. 0751, 


The ſubject of this Paper. is very. interſtiog.in 
hotanic ſcience; and being as yet ſomewhat pro- 
blematical, has exerciſed the pens of ſeveral inge- 
nious men, but of none perhaps more ſucceſsfully 


than that of the late Dr. Gmelin, in his Sermo aca- 


demicus, de novorum vegetabilium ortu. Tubing, 1749. 
Mr. Haariman allows the poſſibility of this origin or 


new creation of vegetables, ariſing from the influ- 


ence of the farina of one ſpecies upon the piſtil of 
ther, either of the ſame or of a different genus, 

thus producing what is called a Hybrid plant. In- 

ſtances of this admixture, and production of mon- 


fers jn the vegetable kingdom, have been fre- 


3 


quent; but, as in the animal kingdom, they have 
not uſually been found to perpetuate themſelves 
by producing fertile ſeeds. The general effect · of 
2 3 oo, the immenſe number of ſpecies, with 
which, particularly, many of the African genera 
abound, ſuch as the Geranium, Erica, Meſembry- 
_ anthemum, &c. very much favour this hypotheſis, 
A catalogue is given of 34 ſpecies of well- 
known plants, ſuppoſed to have originated in 
this manner, ſpecifying thoſe alſo from which 
they are fuſpected to have ſprung; and a compa- 
riſon is made between the ſeveral parts and habit 
of each with the correſponding hybrid offsprin 
to ſhew the probability of this origin. Another li 
of many other plants follows, in which the traces 
are not ſo ſtrongly marked. Among the Eugliß 
Ih enous Plants, W to have thus originated, X 
| DP 
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ve mention the Fayonica Hybrida, or. Welch Speed. 
well, which is believed to have ariſen from the 
Offcinalis and the Spicata; as the Sibrborpio Euro- 


pea is from the Holden eee and} Marſh. - 


A wen 


33. Onsracula Mzpiema, 5. 0. deen 

© 1 55 BR, 
FR a into, and a brief diſcuſſion 64 the 
cauſes that have hitherto impeded the progreſs of 


phyſic. An ingenious and well- conducted plan, 


and moſt laudable deſign, which all thoſe who wiſh 
well to the art would deſire to ſee ſtill farther illuſ- 


trated, by ſome ſuch character as would command 
attention, and give the ſubject that importance 
wWjhich it demands. Among other obſtacles, the 


writer mentions the force of cuſtom in directing 
: preſcription 3 theories founded on hypotheſes ; 
' negle of noſology; toa little attention to reputed 
poiſons 3 timid preſcription ; too ſmall doſes; ig- 
norance of apothecaries in botany, and the Materia 
Medica; uſe of compound medicines ; ignorance 
of the natural claſſes of plants; Sr. all which 


poſitions are en oy cam een and : 


| e 


It Prayre Rreursvr s Purgig. 7 2 
neee 

All of ſuch native plants of Sweden as have 

been, or in ſome way or other may be, ohjects of 

culinary uſe, principally as aliments z to which 


- E added nn and Suceedanea, to _ 
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of thoſe articles of exotic mak; which the Spe 
lent nations of Europe import from diſtant parts of 
the world. It is happily not an object of importance, 
much leſs of neceſſity, to conſult ſuch a catalogue 
in this nation; but it would be matter of pleaſure 
and ſurpriſe to many, to ſee the great number of ve- 
getables, which, in a country from its ſituation far 
from fertile, may ſupply the want of bread. The 
ſubjects of this tract amount to 127, many of 
which would demand a place in an economical 
8 adapted to a mch milder climate. | 


35. en 7. minan. 1752. 


ol FH botanical hiſtory of one of the moſt | 
extenſive genera of plants, ſeveral of which have a 
place in the Materia Medica, which, in the Lin. 
næan ſyſtem, ſtands in the Dodecandrous claſs, and 
furniſhes greater inſtances of anomalies in the ha- 
pit of the ſpecies, than perhaps is elſewhere to be 
met with; as it contains not only the Eupbor- 
zium, the Eſula, and Cataputia of the ſhops, but 

alſo all the Tithymali, or Spurges, of authors. 
Fifty- three ſpecies are deſcribed in this diſſertation, - 
and their ſynonyms delivered, together with a 
general account of their uſes in phyſic. In the 
Species Plantarum this genus is augmented to the 
number of 62 kinds, to which probably more 
might be added from Burman's Flora Indica. At 
this day, the Euphorbia are but little uſed ; inter- 
nally, ſcarcely ever : their extreme 1. f 2 ; 

draftic pow ers, being too o unmanageable. 5 


go. MATERIA 
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. blau 3 B. 3 10 bene 
. E Lindbulr. | 1752. vs Ty 815 4746; 


Under yi deat; Dr. Lindbult has Loinpiiſe all 
the ſimples of the Materia Medica from the foſſil 
kingdom, digeſted exactly i in the method obſerved 
by Liuwaus himſelf, in his Appin: ye ; 
of the wt bra nne Gt eee 


37. Monsr cs. 8. n 1762. 


J the hiſtory C3 Ys e dileaſes ariling 225 
a winter cold in Sweden, D rodd gives a general 
account of the. effects of licenſe cold on the ani- 
mals of the country, in changing their colour, 
diminiſhing the ſize of the breed in various ſpe⸗ 
cies; and in Lapland, he thinks it is inſtanced in 
the human race itſelf: the ſtate of the atmo- 
ſphere; the production of meteors; differences 
obſervable i in the particles of the ſnow 3 effects of 
various and additional degrees of cold on the ice of 
lakes, c.; extraordinary appearance of the Aurora 
Borealis; prognaſtics of ſevere, winters; and ſigns 
of the approaching remiſſians of cold; with other 
| 8 particulars. } 
The diſeaſes of the winter A in le es 
more particularly ſuch as follow: Perniones, or 
Kibes, unuſually painful and untractable; for | 
the cure, among other applications mentioned, is 
the diluted marine acid, recommended by Law. 8 
NAvs himſelf, who had found it uſeful among 
the ſailors when he was phyſician to the fleet ; hut 
Fur cannot be uſed n the diſeaſe is advanced 
ä to 


=, 
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to its ulcerated ſtate. Paronychia, or Whitlow; 
of various kinds, very frequent, and not feldom 
attended with dangerous conſequences. Congeſtio 
enmalis, a ſpecies of Catarrh extremely common, 
and the ſource of worſe diiſeaſes, uſually ariſing 
from ſudden tranſitions from heat to cold, and 
ineautious expoſure to the latter: obſervations 
on this diſorder from the Aer NMuigtro. got bicum of 
Linus. Coughs, univerſal, ſometimes to the 
entire diſturbance of all public aſſemblies. Pleu- 

riſies, eſpecially among the country peqple, Who 
indulge in ſtrong liquors,”  Peripntumontes, Parti- 
cularly Tonfidered as endemic with the inhabi- 
ratits about the copper mines. The tract con- 
cludes with a <ompendious view of the effects of 
cold, and the phenomena of winter ſeaſon, in a 
ſet of corollaries, and a mention of the hard win- 
ters in Europe, in 1586, 1665, 1684, 1709, 1740, 
1752. In che latter, the loweſt point of the ther- 
mometer, at Up/al, was 31 of Ce Muss, en, to 
our 24 below o in Fabrenbeit. 


* DORES | Miptcaurron. A an. 
oo ingenious illuſtration of * doctrise, which | 
reaches, that thoſe different ſenſations excited in 
the organs of ſmell by different odours, will lead 
20 the explanation of the qualities inherent in ſuch 
and that from thence they may be claſſed, 

_ their general effects on the human body de- 


Auced. After a train of general explanatory and 


ical obſervations, Mr. Wabllin * 
ü ir 
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Sir Frumtis Bacon s balk between youth and. 11 
age, in order more clearly to ilhuſtrate {which ke 
does in a familiar, but ſtriking manner) the effects 


of wine and ſpirituous liquors in their various and 


progtreſſive operation on the nervous fyſtem, from 
Their firſt exhilarating effet in a moderate quantity, 


to their intoxicating and fatal iſſue. This he 
makes, in forne meaſure, the baſis of his reafolt- 


ing on the effects of other odorous derer 
Y which he at length ag into ſeven claſſes. 


1. Aromatiti. Cinnamon; 
2. Fragrantes. Saffron; Jaſmin Flowers, Sc. 
25 Ambrofiaci. Muſk; Maſk Crainfbill, Sc. - 
4. Aliacei, Gitlic ; Aſſa Fetida, Sc. 
5. Hircini. Herb Robert ; Stinking Orach: 
6. Tetri. Opium; Henbane ; Corianders, 


7. Ne. Wh ite and black Fin 3 To- 
bacco. 15 5 1 


Te pelle leds of each er chele Aa ae 


then briefly explained, and their reputed: mode of 
'operatibn. This paper may be conſidered a8 
comment on ſection -362 of the Pbiloſapbia, and 

properly accompanies the Bd ee 
befote-menti oned. 
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39. Nocriuvea Masha. £ F. VIS 5 


1 Mr. Adler, who went as ſurgeon in a Salis 


05 India p to China, in 1748, firſt gives an 
account of thoſe authors who have treated on tlie 
{luminous appearance of the ſea water in ſtorms, 


and i in 10? current oceaſioned by tlie “fe f 


3 mis; 


of Amomiie,&e. 


- 


penn renee guarantee ane Ie OI — 9 — — b — 


1 


hips: z and then proceeds to inform us, that it was 
not till the year 1749. that this phænomenon Was 


certainly d to be owing, at leaſt in many 
of the ocean, to an inconceivable number of 


minute inſects. One of theſe is the ſubject of this 
Paper, and is completely deſcribed, and a figure 


Siyen, as augmented by the microſcope. Ir is of 
the Vermes-claſs, and the Molluſca order, and ſtands 
in the Sytem under the name of Nereis No#iluca, 
p. 1085, being the firſt of eleven ſpecies there de- 
ſcribed. Its real length does not exceed che 6th 
part of an inch. 

Later writers RP, thrown more light « on this 
diſcovery, by e a .grear variety of cheſe 
Er r | | | 


40. REAdannaruM, S. Zirvcgel. 1752. 3 


A botanical and medical hiſtory of the Rheun 
[Undulatum, Sp. PI. 531. deſcribed here under the 
idea of its being the true Rhubarb, having been 
ſent from Ruſſe as ſuch by Profeſſor Gerber to 
Conſul Sprekelſen at Hamburgh, and by him intra- 
'duced into many gardens. The medical hiſtory 
therefore of this plant muſt be transferred to the 


Rbeum Palmatum, which is now generally believed 
to be the true Rhubarb, of which a deſcription 


and figure may be ſeen in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. lv. 


p. 290. communicated by Dr. Hops, profeſſor of 


botany at "Edinburgh, who raiſed it from ſeeds ſent 
him by Dr. Mounſey, in 1763, and under whoſe | 


culture the plant has greatly thriven, and yielded 8 
large Nm of 12 Rhubarb. Mr. Pennant 


has. 


t 5 ) 
bes told wi, in his late Tour, that tbe, D 
Hthol has produced it.in erfecti 
bably, if particular 1 did not ;- rilitate 
againſt it, the importation of this root might i 

become unneceſſary. It is not eee - 
former plant ſhould have been taken for the true 
Rhubarb, as both grow in China, and bogs: . 
famous wall. 


1 


41. cu Bono? 2 Geditr. ke 


0 what purpoſe are all the reſearches of che 
naturaliſt? A queſtion which only ignorance or 
incurioſity can dictate. We will nat pay our 
readers fo ill a compliment, as to ſuppoſe they 
need the conviction here referred to. Neverthe- 
leſs, if there are any who wiſh to ſee what feaſons 
may be alledged by the naturaliſt, againſt thoſe 
who object the frivolouſnefs and inutility of his. 
| re ene b WAY moſt 8 receive " ſome. 
paper, 1 is ap able of. re and 
may be properly read with the 18th, Curiefii tas NA. 
turelis, and 20th Oeconomia Wange, The au thor. 
has introduced a pleaſant and inſtructive allegory, 
which ane himſelf was wont to uſe on thele le | 
e 2 7 tit 15 i; Pets I e 36 Te 6 
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45. Kermit: Nob: REA. E. Tin 


This that 3s, vary eee as e 
ing a comp ndious view N material argue; 


* 241 


ment tliat eb ter been urged ve the proprictx. 
and vantage of mothers burn their infants at 


TT 8 their 


W 


CHE) 


their own breaſt. Several obſe ervations, on the 45 
eaſts of children are "interſperſed, and ſome local ob-. 
ſervations, which 1oſe their force in this country. 
This ſab} ect has been fo ably diſcuſſed by, ſeve-- 
rat Hifterly pens in. this kingdom, that we ſhall 
only obferve, reſpecting the preſent tract, that Dr. 
Lindberg allows more force, than ſome of our own 
writers, to thoſe arguments which admit of dif- 
eaſes and temperaments being tranſmiſſible from 
nurſes to their foſter· children. F 


45 Hosrrra InszcroruM F LORA. 7. 6. Bi nat 
1 45 „ | 

The author of this paper begins wy. giving a 
general hiſtory of all the material writers on Inſects, 
and the method in which they have treated the 
ſubject, whether in relation to the metamorphoſes 
and economy principally, in the manner of Sum- 
merdam; or by giving a detail of the ſpecies at large | 
alſo; as Ray, Reaumur, and De Geer, have done. 
He then does due honour to the Queen of Sweden, 
on account of the magnificent muſeum which her 
majeſty had conſtructed at the palace of Protining- 
Bolm, which is very ſuperb in Hiſecis, Shells, Corals, 
and Chryſtals, &c. He next exhibits his plan: it 
confiſts in arranging all ſach inſects as are natives 
of Sweden, each under the plant on which it is 
found, or on which it feeds; the teferences being 
made to the Fauna, and Ela Suecica of Linnaeus. Y 
It would be highly acceptable to thofe who culti- | 
vatethis branch of natural hiſtory, to ſee this ar- 
rangement augmentedd oF the 1 numerous diſcoveries | 
27 A N that 
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that have been made ſince the publication of t fe? | 
tract, as it "is a part of the hiſtory of inſeQs not 
ſufficiently attended to before; and nothihg would 
| conduce more to extend and facilitate the know: 
ledge of it, or lead more effectually to the . 
of deſtroying the noxious ie 3 


4 Nin aevi ESPE 6. E. Aol. 5750 : 


Intended to awaken 8 and excite aften- 
tion to the ſtudy of inſects, by pointing our the 
extraordinary inſtin&ts arid properties with which 
particular kinds are endued many - of whoſe 
operations were inexplicable, and frequently ny" 
buted to other cauſes. | 

Nothing exemplifies this truth more than the 
hi ory of a minute inſect, or rather worm, of 
which we have, in this diſſertation, the firſt proper, 
intelligence; it is very curious, and worthy of 
notice. In Finland, Botbnid, and the northern 
provinces of Sweden, it was not unfrequentiy that 
people were ſeized with a pungent pain, confined. 
to a point, in the hand, or other expoſed part of 
the body, which prese increaſed to a moſt ex- 
ectuciating degfee, and hath ſometimes been ſud- 
denly fatal. This diſorder was more Particular 8 
obſerved in Finland, eſpecially about boggy and 
marſhy places, and always in automn,, At leng th 
it was diſcovered, that this pain inſtantly Weed 
ſomewhat that dropped out of the air, and in a 
moment penetrated and buried itſelf in the fleſn. 
The Finlanders had tried variety of applications to. 
10 x purpoſe, until at length a poultice of curds, or 
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pain; ors the event greater inſet was 
allured by this application to leave the fleſh; as 
on its removal, this wofm, no longer than the 
ſucth of an inch, was found in it, and thus the 
cauſe of this painful diſeaſe explained. Lin- 
nus himſelf once ſuffered from this animal 
the effect here fpoken of: but we owe the com- 
pletg hiſtory of it, and its place in the Syſtem, 
to Dr. Sol AnpER, who gave it in to che Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Upſal. This worm ſtands 
in the Syſtem under the name of Furia Infernalis, 
p. 13263 but by what means this creature is raiſed 
into the air, is as yet unknown. 77» Ly ag 


45. Noxa IxszeroruUM. M. A. Baeckner. 1752. 


A curious and uſeful paper, e ſpeci- 
fying all thoſe inſects that are more immediately 
| hurtful to animals and vegetables. They are claſſed 
in eleven diviſions, according to the ſeveral ſub- 
jects on which top PFs: On to which The bring 
devaſtation. Tr O08 
I. Such as are particularly offenſive to bo, 
Under this head, the author ſeems inclined to 
favour that opinion which Mr. Sf. Andre, and ſome. 
other French. phyſicians and philoſophers have 
held, in aſcribing to Acari. the cauſe of way cr- 
| Fantous and contagious diſcales.._ :. «1... 8 1 

2. Such as are deſtructive within ae to 
bird e cloaths, grain, Se. Among theſe is 
particularly mentioned the Seed Beetle, \(Bruchits' 
165 Syſt, 604.) the eu * &i 
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way into ſouthern Europe. See "_ *Kalm's | Tra- 
vels, i. P/ 176, Engliſh edition. 2 e =p 
3. To fruit - bearing trees ene h 
* FS, trees, vials, ; gs 5 1 \green-bouk 
39 plants. SHIRE 
5 1 855 To —— pres; G. PUNT | 
6. * horles, horned. enge and; other ao 
2 + 355 mals, , bb y 
The ſubjects of theſe / tors! laſt Papers te 
pony importance in rural 'eceonomy, and would 
come with all poſſible propriety into an Economical 
Herbal, that ſhould ſpecify, in treating upon each 
plant. che ſpecies of inſect which Pere ge or ua 
on it. Bo | 
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0 th curious eſſay, perhaps the firſt on the ob- 
ject, relating to the Leaſng of Trees in Sweden, 
being the reſult of a variety of obſervations, made 
at the requeſt of Linn.zvs himſelf, in almoſt all the 
provinces of that kingdom, and intended to lead, 
as if by the dictates of nature, to the true time of 
committing the grain to the earth. A, table is ex- 
hibited, ſhewing at one view the days on which" 19 
ſpecies of trees, all natives of Sweden, put forth 
their leaves in three ſucceſſive years. The ſame 
table ſhews alſo the day on which Barky was ſown 
and reaped in all the ſame provinces. From an- 
other table it appears, that at Pitha, which lies in 
about 63 degrees north, from the average of 12 
years, / there interyend-$ 5 days between the 1. 
2 way? | 8 * O 


Pale in Panſylvaniay. c and-whiel has folinditts - 
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of barley. and its harveſt ; and: at Upſal, in 60 ae: | 
Srees, the average of ſix years tufned out to be 
205 days. It is concluded, upon the whole, that 
n Upland, the leafing of the Birch-tret ſhould di- 
fett the time for ſowing barley; but, that diffe- 
rent trees will beſt indicate the time in different 
places. Another curious obſeryation follows from 
this paper: that, notwithſtanding the difference 
in the number of days between the ripening 6 of 
barley in Lapland and in Upland, it will be found 
that the greater length of days in the former « coun- 
try, gives a balance of ſun equal to the MT 
pamper of days 1 in the latter, r 


47. 6 Boranices. FT. Biuur. 1753. 


A conciſe hiſtory of the riſe, fate, and progreſs | 
of botanic ſcience, from the firſt traces of it to 
the preſent time ; divided into four periods or 
epochs. The firſt includes only the antients, by 
whom are underſtood Ariſtotle, Theophraftus, Dioſ 
corides,” and Pliny ; who, as compilers chiefly, did 
little but deliver the tradition of the times; 3 -and 
whoſe plants, after the commentaries of a century, 
cannot be known by their deſcriptions to this day, 
ſo little had they extended their ideas to ſpecific 
diſtioctions; yet we muſt venerate their writings, 
as the only remains of this ſcience tranſmitted to 
our times. The ſecond period commences with 
the reſtoration of letters, after the taking of Con- 
Hantinople by the Turks, beginning with Brunfel- 
fius, and ending with the Baubines. The third, 
"Wh is called the prin of Men, is con- 


0 . | a rinued 
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| ond 35 1 time of Lixw@vs, _ ob ob that 
great reformation in the whole ſcience, by. which | 
it is fixed as on a new baſis. The concluſion of 

this paper contains ſome information relating to 
the introduction of figures cut in wood for the old 
herbals; whence it appears, that Plantin, the fa- 
mous printer of Antwerp, monopolized almoſt all 
the figures of this kind during his time, and be- 
came the principal printer in his day for botanical 
books. By ſuch means Norton, the printer of 
Gerard herbal. procured from Frankfort | all the 
figures we fee in his book, which had before 
| ſerved for an edition of Ta abernamontanus 8 berbal 


in 1588. 
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48. DzMOoNSTRATIONES PLANTARUM. . G. Ho n. 
5 | 1753. 


1 principally for the uſe. of thoſe 5 
who attended the botanical lectures in the Upſat 
garden, conſiſting chiefly of a liſt of the exotics 
therein culrivated, as they ſtood in this year, 
amounting to near 1430 diſtin& ſpecies, which, in 
59 deg. 51 min, N. latitude, is no inconſiderable 
number; all double flowers and varieties being 
entirely excluded. After the invention of trivial 
names, this liſt is the firſt ſpecimen of the uſe of 
them in forming compendious catalogues, and is ab 
once an evidence of the utility of them. There is an 
obſervation in this paper which may appear ſomewhat - 
paradoxica} to ſome readers : feveral of the plants) 
that are natives of ſouthern Europe, produced ſeedy 
this frog without ſhewing any corolla; ſuch were 

84 : two 
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wo Ci ; "Ihe I may . ſeem firange too chat 
10 alpine 177757 ſhould” perim in the 
1 Grvation through cold, bur i it is true; and 
be Wi & is, that in their! native ſituations, they are, 
zt the. change of ſeaſon, inſtantly covered 777 5 


* 124 


now, and thus defended Troy 1 jury * 
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As the foregoing e com prebends thoſe 
of the garden, this exhibits the indigenous plants 
of the neighbourhood of Upſal, as tt occbr in 
the ſimpling excurſions which ihe profeſſor made 
with the botanical ſtudents, and were uſually per- 
formed in about eight days during the courſc 9 


e furor, 


a 
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„The method of conſtructing a muſeum for the 
purpoſes of natural hiſtory in all its branches, 
With directions for leere, preſerving, and diſ- 
poſing the ſubjects. An enumeration of the beſt 
- repoſitories. of this kind in Sweden : ſuch is that 
gf che Queen, rich in ſhells, inſects, and cerals; 
that of the King, in amphibia, fiſhes, CEDAR 
of the Vermes claſs, in ſpirits; and the birds of 
Suden: that of Count Tn, bounding i in foſſils 
and gems, ſhells, pictures, Sc: that of Chan- 
dcellor Gyllenborg : that belonging to the Royal : 
- Academy ;, Stab end s at Lunden 3. and Ziervogel's-at 
a nth The method of drying and preſerving 


\ plants | 


„ 
plants, fox an Hortus Siccus - thoſe of former cele- 
5 brated, botaniſts enumerated. A method, perhaps 
more curious than uſeful, of caſting an artificial 
plant, by forming a «mould. with plaiffer $44 he a 
real plant placed in a veſſel, then burning” the l 
doſed. plant to, aſhes, which are to be ſhook Gat 
and the cavity filled with melted hoes... 
This little tract has been publiſhed in Holland, 
— 195 the uſe of merchants who deal in the ſubjects of 
natural hiſtory and ſomething of the lame King, 
| has ak nous done here. tote pains At 
$53 Prin, lar afs th 
AMENITATES ACADEMICE.. 
Vor. e pp · 600. Kirn g 8 
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51. ian Orriemalns. N. Gabn. 1262 


The ſcope of this paper is entirely pharmaceu- 
cal; and howſoever it may be ſuperſeded at preſent, 


it muſt have been very uſeful at the time of its pub- | 
cation, haying been drawn up for the benefit of the 
apothecaries in Sweden, in conſequence of ſome new 
regulations intended by the royal college of phy- 
1 ſicians, under the preſidentſhip of Dr. Beck: and 
it was alſo hi, hly acceptable to others, as being 
probably the firſt liſt of the medicinal plants, to 
which the Linnean ſynonyins h. wy been accommo- | 
dated. This paper contains, N 
I. A catalogue of the vegetable Smples of the . 
Materia Medica, amounting to near 580, ſpecify- : 
ing the parts of each uſed in medicine; to which 
is oppoſed the Linnæan generical and trivial ſpe- 


"a name, from the pores Plantarum; marking 
alſo, 
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alſo, by a different character, all ſuch as the au- 
thor thinks might be enpunged. Then follow 
directions for 7 — gathering and preſerving! the 
feveral plants, or loch parts of each as are in 
uſe. dr Ol Nth 
2. A liſt of fuck phe as grow vat; 
in Sweden; many” 'of Pas rh Ink necdiefely” been, 
imported.” e ” : 
3. Liſts of ſuch as might advantageouſly be 
cultivated for medicinal purpoſes ; ; to which is 
finally added, a lift of ſuch drugs as are imported 
from the ſeveral diſtant quarters . the 3 1 


af if — 
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A very inſtructive paper, conſi iſting, after ſome 
pertinent obſervations, principally of two liſts of 
ſimples: The firſt, ſuch as the writer thinks I 
might without detriment be expunged from the | 
Materia Medica. The ſecond, ſuch as might advan- 
rageouſly be received into that catalogue; their vir- 
tues having been ſufficiently aſcertained to justify 
ſych an introduction. To this latter, the Ather 
has ſubjoined, under every article, the quality of 
the ſimple, and his authority in general for allow- 
ing each its deſigned rank. A paper of this ten- 
dency is not unworthy the obſervation of all thoſe. 
who yo ould improve and enrich the Materia Me-. 
dica; and probably conſiderable additions might 
8 be made to this liſt. Be: add the names of NR Is 
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Acmella, 
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Actær radix. 


Alkannæ rad. = "iT; 
Baccæ Norlandicz, . 


Bella donna. 
Britannica berb. 


0 
Ch amæmori bacce. 4 


Campeſcanum An. 


| > Camphorz At Ber 5. 4 | i 


Caſſinæ folia, _ | 
4 Ceanothi rad, 
= Collinſonia. 
5 Coridis herb. 
Conyzæ herb. 
Cotulæ berb. 
Diervilla. 
3 price ene SI 1 


Elaterium album. 


Faba Ignatii. 
Fungus melitenſis. 
Galium luteum. 
Seum paluſtre. 
Hypociſtis. 
735 Juglandis fru. 
Lobeliæ rad. 


* . 
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9 


3 


X 
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1015 ene rob. 


> Lauro-ceraſi foha, + 
Linum catharticumy'.. 
Linnææ herb. 
Meliſſa canarienſis: 
Mentha Piperith.. TY 
Monardæ herb .. 8 egR 
Muſcus caninus. = = 
Muſcus cumatilis.” 8 
Myrti brabantici ok; | 
Pedicularis. N 
Peraguæ folia. 3 Rl 
Phytolaccæ ſug. 
Profluvii rad. 
Ribes nigrum. 
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* . * 


abadillæ un. 


Saponaria nuclei. 


Scrophulariæ aquar, 1 
Senegæ rad. 4 
Serpentum rad. 1 
Sophora. | 
Vem Urſi fol. 


Vitis Idææ og GRP 
Vulvariz herb, 


jo 
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This natural hiſtory of the Dog, was one of the 
firſt complete exemplifications of zoological de- 
ſcription, according to the principles of the Lin- 
næan ſchool, as laid down in the Methodus Demon 


4 — * 
S * 
* - 
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The writer conſiders the whole race as 


——— 


reducible 


' 
ö 


. — — — — — 
5 cert — 


hielt ĩs uſually to the left, but by tlic 


i properties and uſes, together with 
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| reducible to one ſpecies, and Aſinguiſhed "9 
 Scher cotigenerous animals, ſuch as the wolf, fox, 


Hana, Sec. not only by the curvature of * 


of the-Surarz Vellris, or ridges formed by the 
meeting of che ſeveral courſes of hair on wh 
parts uf the body; and the number and fituati 


of the Perrace, ot. warty riſing ings in the face, 


theſe' diſtinctions, heretofore unnoriced, * al 5 


varieties of this animal agree. Eleven varieties of 


the Jog-kind are here ſpecified, after! which the 5 


h whole of 
the economy of this faithful animal, are fully, ſer 


forth, and his diſeaſes deſcribed. Our author 


tells us, that the Laplanders and Dalekarlians. are 


in poſſeſſion of ſome ſecret by which they inſtantly 


diſarm the maſt furious dog: and oblige him to 
fly wich alk his uſual ſigns of fear, becoming ſilent 
at once, and dropping tis tail. This art, ow 


ever, is ſaid not to be nene in e 9 


1 A * 
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The intention of this paper is to prove, that 
the knowledge of the Natale Solum, the natural 
places of growth of plants, is the true foundation 


on which the art of gardening ſucceſsfully muſt 


be built. The author laments that botaniſts and 


Vriters of Horæ have been too remiſs in their ob- 


ſervations of this kind; whence numbers of exotic. 
ſeeds and plants, have Failed to produce flowers, or 


ro perpetuate t themſelves in gardens. He mentions. 
a, remarkable inne in the Mitraria Schokeri,. 
. (spec. 
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Spec, Pl, | ry ) which, We ene of 


fl flowers far 55 in the Sadiſh gardens 3. 8 
1 length Lann&us rendered it fertile, by means: of 
7 4 about the roots. The 5 


sf indigenous b is 3 to: pur: 4 


poſes of agriculture, and with this view-the au- 


thor has given an arrangement of the Swediſh plants, 
divided into fix claſſes, according. to W. wn 


places of i. as s follows: ; 


I. Aquatics... 4. Upland plans.” +, 
2. Alpine hy NOUN! 


by F . Wh” 4 Paraſitic. . 714 7 
Theſe are again ſubdivided; the woates, into 
marine, maritime, marſp, bog plants, &c. after 


which follows the definition of the term 


s, " EX= 


plaining the nature a n een ſoils and 
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At the time of the publication of this paper, he . 


Limean ſyſtem of botany had made but Fool 


progreſs in "England; to ſuch however a8 
_ adopted it, this muſt have been a very accept le 
preſent, as being the fivſt arrangement, in the Lin. 


Mean xs method, that had been given to the Eg, 


plants ; 
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plants; as alſo the firſt of thoſe compendious Eure 
in which the newly- invented trivial names had 
been exemplified, and which have ſince been 
much uſed, greatly to the GARNER ef che 
ſcience. 15 

The author firſt iſcufſes the atility of fuck 
local catalogues, and of adhering to the trivial 
names: he then briefly deſcribes the climate of 
Britain, and its different ſoils and elevations, as 
favouring the growth of particular plants; enu- 
merating ſome of thoſe which are peculiar to Eng- + 
Land; and in what way thoſe of Sweden differ from 
ours. He ſays Sweden abounds more in alpine, — 
upland, and wood. plants, than England, which ex- 
cels in marine plants, and ſuch as affect a chalky 


_ vail, of which latter Sweden is almoſt deſtitute. - 


Having given due praiſe to the Engliſh botaniſts; 
and particularly to Mr, Ray, he ſubjoins the cata- 


logue; in which there is a reference from each 
Linuean name, to the plant as it ſtands in the 
| laſt edition of Ray's Synop/is by Dillenins. This 
Flora contains nearly a thouſand plants, the Moſſes 
and Fungi not being introduced. Such as are not 
found in Sweden, are diſtinguiſhed by the Italic 
type, and of theſe there are nearly three hundred. 
A lift of upwards of an hundred, which the au- 
chor could not inveſtitgere. concludes the whole, 


5b. Hasan lun Auzonunss, 0 Kula 1754. 


The Herbarium Amboinenſe i is one of the greateſt 
and moſt magnificent botanic treaſures the world 
ever faw's z and which we owe to the fingular zeal 


>- and 
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and induſtry, of Rumemvs, who lived upwards of 
40 years in Amboina, and was conſul there under 
the Dutch Eaft India company. He ſweetened the 
leiſure hours of his life by an uncommon and ſuc- 
ceſsful application to the ſtudy of natural hiſtory, — 
which he purſued in all its branches, but particu- - | 
larly. in botany. He had the misfortune to loſe | 
his family by the fatal earthquake of 1674; and 
ſome years after, having collected his materials 
for this work, and meditated his return to 
Europe, ſuffered the loſs of his ſight from a 
cataract, in which ſtate he lived 20 years, and c 
died in 1706. 5 ü 
This work e 5 plants of Anden, 
Malacca, , Banda, and the neighbouring iſlands; 
and, allowing for the time when it was written, 
contains excellent deſcriptions of the ſeveral vege- 
tables of the Eaſt Indies, with a copious account 
of their uſes; and though inferior to the Hortus 
Malabaricus as to the engravings, excels it in the 
hiſtory of the ſubjects. There are nearly one thou- 
ſand vegetables deſcribed in this work, of which a 
great number were entirely new to the European 
botaniſts: of this me ee of even ORs. 
dred are engraved. | | 1 
The manuſcript was 30 years in the poſſeſſion of: 
the Dutch Eaſt India company, and was reſcued | | 
from oblivion. by the intereſt and extraordinary 
zeal of the editor, Profeſſor Burman, of Anſterdam; 
who, with great induſtry and {kill, has alſo ex- 
tricated the ſynonyms. as far as poſſible, and ſub- 
Joined them to each deſcription. He began this 
| publication 
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: e 1 1741, and finiſhed it in 1740, in 


ſeven volumes folio,” except 4 ſmall ſupplement, 
which was not publiſhed until 1737. In 1769, 


the publication of an alphabetical index to theſe 


volumes, N the Linnæan ſynonyms together | 
with 2 like one one adapted to the. 1 Mala 
ric. os $250 


the editor rendered his work ſtill more uſeful, by 


The | 5 of the 1 ſchool: We re- 


Species Plantarum, that the ſynonyms might have 


been introduced. To remedy this defect was the 


intention of Mr. Stickmar's paper, in which the ſub- 


aretted, that the Herbarium Amboinenſe had not been 
| completed. before the publication of LM u” 


jects are arranged in the order of the original work, 


with the Liunæan name annexed to each; and 
afterwards, as many as could be extritated, are 


thrown into a Flora, according to the Sexual ſyſtem. 


11 is to our neighbours the Dutch thar the bo- 
taniſts are obliged. for two of the moſt valuable” 


performances that are yet extant in the tiſtory'of 


ſame abject, has encountered the perils of a cir- 


abob g- mentioned, as well in extent, as in . 


if wa? ? E 3 
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foreign vegetables: this of Rumphins, and the 4 
Hortus Malabaricus of Rheede. But we hope that | 
it-will not be long before they will be more indebted 
to an illuſtrious Engliſhman, who, in purſuit of the 


cuit round this globe, for a work, Which, from 
his taſte, his liberality, and zeal for the promo- 
tion of "ſcience, may be expected to ſurpels thoſe 


deur; afd elegance of execution, rh AT ae 
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In this tract we have a complete hiſtory of the 
Rein. deer, (Cerdus Turandus, Syſt. Nat. p. 93.) 
an animal which almoſt ſolely conſtitutes the 
riches, not only of the Laplander, but of the other 
arctic inhabitants of the globe. In Lapland more 
particularly, the whole res pecuaria reſpects this 
animal, as it is in that country in a. more eſpecial 
manner domeſticated. In ſummer. the Rein-deer 
feed on various herbs, but reject a conſiderable 

number that are eaten by others. Of the parti- 
cular ſpecies thus refuſed, the reader is preſented 
with a catalogue, from the experiments of a curi- 
ous obſerver.” In winter, they are ſolely ſuſtained 
by the Rein- deer liverwort, (Lichen Rangiferinus) 
or Coralline Moſs, with which the alps of the north 
are covered. The Rein- deer are obnoxious to- 
many diſeaſes, which are all here diſtinctly de- 
ſcribed, and particularly thoſe” ariſing from the 
Gad. ſqy, called after its name, (Ozrus Tarandi, Syſt. 
Nat. 969.) which depoſits its eggs on the back 
of theſe. animals, and in conſequence of which 
immenſe numbers of the Deer NE ann Nl | 


_ y 58. Ovis. J. 4 3 1734. 8 ; : 


This diſſertation contains the natural hiſtory of 
the Sheep, on the fame plan as that of the forego- _ 
ing paper, and abounds. with many curious-obs _ 
ſervations. The genus, ſpecies, and varieties are 

deſcribed, and oy POE obſervations | 


Ly 


4t 
1 
1 
4 
' 
| 
} 
: 
| 
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given. A liſt of thoſe plants which the ſheep 
does not eat, amounting, from the. experiments 
of the Pan Suecus, to upwards of 140 ſpecies ; 
ſomg pointed out that are particularly grateful, 
of which number are the Sheep's Feſcue Graſs, (Feſ- 
tuca Ovina, Sp. Pl. p. 108.) the Thlaſpi Burſa 
Paſtoris, or Shepherd's Purſe ; - and an enumera- 
tion of ſuch as are highly noxious and poiſonous 
to this animal; ſuch are, Corn Horſetail, ( Equi- 


ſetum Arvenſe ; ;) Spearwort, (Ranunculus Flam- 


milg.;). Lancaſhire Aſphodel, (Anthericum Offi- 


fragum ; 5 Mouſe-ear Scorpion-graſs, '(Myoſotis 
Scorpioides B;) Wood Anemony, ( Anemone Nemo- 


roſa:) Dog's Mercury, (Mercurialis Perennis.) 


In treating on the diſeaſes of ſheep, the author 
enquires particularly i into the Dropſy, or Rot, oc- 
caſioned by worms in the liver, ( Faſciola Hepatica, 
Syſt, P. 1077.) which he thinks are ſwallowed 


by the animal in marſh water; and propoſes. ſalt 


as 2 preventive of their effects. [See the pathology 


of this diſeaſe by Dr. Nicholls, in the Phil. T ranſ. 


vol, xlix. p. 247. We can only add, that this 
paper cannot be leſs acceptable to naturaliſts, and 


loyers of rural economy in r than the fore- 
| going, to an intelligent Laplander. * N 


59. Mus Ponczl lu. 7. * Nauman. 17 54. 
- A-zoological tract relating to the ne W i 


_ called Guinea Pig, the Indian Rabbet of the 


ol authors, and the Cavia of the Braſiliaus; which, 


Linus ranks under the Murine genus, by _ 


[an N Syſt. p. 75. els 
nfs 10 | The 
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The writer treats largely on th2 manners and 
whole economy of this little reſtleſs quadruped: 
his obſervations are evidently the reſult of long 
acquaintance and attention. He _ they us deli- 
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605 Hoxricvurona Avaprutca, 7. 6. Wolrath." 
nice 1754. „ 51} ee 
| This paper is dite Se with N. 

545 the Stationes Plantarum. It exhibits a"com 

pendious ſyſtem of the principles of gardening, 

particularly as applicable to botanical -or aca- 
demic gardens, In the beginning it is laid down 
as an axiom, that the whole depends on a Per- 

fect knowledge of the climate of each plant, and 

the ſoil in which it flouriſhes in its own climate. N 

As a ſtriking inſtance of the neceſſity of | paying Te. 

gard to. Proper ſoil, and to induce curious people 

who tran{tnit ſeeds and plants to Europe, \ to be more 
accurate in this particular, the writer mentions that 
of the Ricotia AEgyptiaca, (Spec. Pl. p. 912. ) 
which no management could bring to. flower and 

fruit, until Lixxus ſuggeſted mixing t the A 

gilla Niletica, the clay of the Nile, with the earth. 
in the pot, and which very ſoon fully ſucceeded.” 

The Linnean terms applicable to the ſeveral 
kinds of gardens are defined, the heat of the dif- 
ferent climates aſcertained by Celſius's thermometer, 
and the various foils and munen n ready 

TH | | , Dla 
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TCC 
At dern and ab ccy grent e Obe 
| Ti Nu, was chancellor to the King, and prefident 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, he obtained, by 
the concurrence alſo of M. Lagerſtrom, then coun- 
ſellor af the chamber of commerce, and director 
of the Swediſb Eaſt India company, an order, that 
each ſhip ſhould be provided, at the expence of the 
Company, with a naturaliſt wholly devoted to his 
proper purſuits. To this inſtitution we owe the 
diſcoveries made by Ternſtrom, Toren, and Ofbeck ; 
and in conſequence M. Lagerſtrom, who was him- 
ſelf a man of letters, and a friend to ſcience, pro- 
cured, at his own expence, a great number of 
natural curioſities from China and the Eaſt Indies, 


= which he preſented to the muſeum of the univer- 
ſity at Upſal. Among theſe particylarly Was, a | 


collection of the medicinal plants prefered i in the 


| apothecaries ſhops in China; alſo a Chineſe herbal, : 
in 36 volumes in Byo, of which two conſiſt en- 


e of fie gures. 
85 he 


e wat before us is a a 1 erin of 
more than 50 ſubjects of natural hiſtory, 75 


birds and fiſhes, collected from China by M „La- 


gerftrom. A "Rill of value, as bei ing referred to 


from the Syſtem of e our author. oy 


$ 3 + 4 
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"Theſe tracts contain the deſcriptions of very. 
rare, or, heretofore  padeſcribed plants, ſent to 
Tf ___ Linnaeus 


1 277 1 


LN us from various parts of the weld. Thoſe 
_ deſcribed in the ſecond: rentury were tranſmitted 
by Segnier from Verona; by Sauvages from Mant- 
pelier; by Dr. Burman, who had received his 


from the Cape of Good Hope ; and ſome by Mr. 


Miller of Chelſea, The time elapſed ſince the 


publication of theſe papers hath nor leſſened the 


uſefulneſs of them, ſince they are cloſely connected 


with the Species Plantarum, are referred to in that 
work, and remain as ſo many hh amen of the 
ſyſtern of Linx@vs. Hy | 


64. Sconkod Pure P. Ader 1755. 


The ſubject of this paper, at the rime of i its 
publication, excited the attention of the curious 
throughout Europe, That nocturnal change to 


which certain plants are liable, and which is 


here analogically called Sleep, is more particularly 
manifeſted i in thoſe vegetables that are furniſhed 
phous claſs affords the greater number. The 
change conſiſts in the different poſition which the 
foli To or ſmall leaves, aſſume in the night-cime, 
from that which they exhibit by day. Slight no- 


Uces of this faculty. are mer with in the antients; 


in this paper the obſervations have. been extended 
ſo far, as to take in upwards of 40 ſpecies, which 


are here enumerated, and divided into ten claſſes, 


according to the differences obſeryable in the Po- 
ſition of the leaves, during this ſleeping, tate. 
The late Dr. Hill, by a well-inſtituted ſet of expe- 


rn folly conkirrtied' the idea, that this change 


SF Was 


Tt ops 1} 


was! owing to the abſence of light. His experi- 


ments were made with the Abrus Preratorius, or 
ſcarlet Indian Pea, in which plant this change 
had been obſerved by Proſper n and. in 


which i it is remarkable. 111 Ic 


[The novelty of this paper e the _ 
of this volume, ſoon. after its publication, to give 
the ſubſtance of it an Engliſb dreſs, and it was pub- 


liſhed, in the Centleman s Magazine . for the year 


1757, p. 31 8 to which the Engliſh 1 who 
wiſhes for further information, | Is referred.] 


65. Foxcus Muuitex31s. J. Pfeiffer.11765. 
This plant, notwithſtanding the name it bears, 


is very far removed from the Fungus tribe, ſince 
it produces perfectly diſtinct flowers, and belongs 
to the Monandris order of the Monoecious claſs, and 
is called by LIN Us, Gnomorium Corcineum,” Sp. 
Pl. 1375. The Malteſe Fungus is a paraſitical 
plant, ſingular in its form, which is little more 
than that 0% a ſimple ſtalk, dou a finger's thick- 
neſs, and fix or ſeven inches long, and in its ſtate 
of fructification, the whole plant may be conſi- 
dered as an Amentum, or Catkin. It is found on 
the coaſt of Barbary, in Sicihy, and ſparingly in 


Malta, ſpringing from the roots of trees and ſhrubs, 


as does the Aſarum Hypociftis, with which it alfo 


agrees/in its ſenſible qualities and. effects, and is 


much eſteemed, and uſed in the countries above 


mentioned as an aftringent medicine. The writer 
of this paper gives us, from the Aa Bononienfia, a 


getall of e made with this and ſeveral 


other 5 


4 * 


WF. 
other ſubjetts of the ſame claſs, to determine their 
comparative aſtringent and „ 2 
human blood; from the reſult of which, he tells 
us, that the author was led to conſider chis' finpl 
as one 15 = 2 and moſt nen inen 
i R | 

66. Meranoneuoons 9 * E. 2 | Doblterg. 
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The de futject of this paper will ſcarcely admit of 
an abridgment, agreeable to our contracted plan. In 
order the more clearly to underſtand what the author 
calls the Metamorphoſis Plantarum, he delivers, in 
a brief way, the Linnæun doctrine of the phyfio- 
| logy of plants; which ſuppoſes, that the flower'is 
no other than the expanſion or evolution of the 
trunk or ſtem, in the following arrangement: 
namely; that the Corter, or outer Bark, is ulti- 
mately ſpent in forming the Periant hium, or Cup; 
the Liber, or inner Bark, in forming the Corolla or 
Petal; the Lignum, or woody part, in forming the 
5 Stamina or Chives; and the Medulla, or pithy part, 
in forming the Piſtillum, or Pointal. Hence, what- 
ſoever cauſes can diſturb the uſual, natural, and re- 
gular expanſion and evolution of theſe parts, may 
be ſuppoſed to occaſion great variety, and changes 
in the appearance of plants; and that ſuch effects 
are brought about by change of elimate, different 
ſoil, ſituation, air, culture, and perhaps various 
other yet unknown cauſes, is certain. To theſe 
ſources muſt be traced the varieties we obſerve in 
the leaves, flowers, and roots, whether permanent, 
| a is the caſe in ſome inſtances, or not, This 


T 4 doctrine 


[ES 


; oa8o, J 


dodtrine. is here illuſtrated and confirmed by nu- 
owes ples Vand* the young Abd? ihexperi- 


5 58. hotagiſt 5 e ded. againſt, the, deluſion, 
Frequently. Faſo oped by the -operation. gt theſe 
epuſes Which ar FFP ae che vegetable 


; "creation, __ 1/1 f 18 2 
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The Calendar of Flora is intended to exhibit the 
b Teac the ſeaſons, as they are manif ſted by 
the times of the flowering of vegetables; which 
in each ſpecies appears to be determined from 
ſome fixed law of nature; and from the due ob- 
ſervance of which, after a. ſufficient courſe of ex- 
periments had been made, the author thinks, that 
hade ſowing of grain, and many other branches of 
rural economy, dependent on the ſeaſons, might, 
in every country, be better regulated, than: by the 
rules in common uſe. The tables f in this tract 
| were: formed from obſervations made on the com- 
* of Sweden, in the Upſal- garden, in 
1755. This affair is alſo connected with the re. 

turn and departure of migrating birds, and fur- 
niſhes many curious and uſeful hints; but we do 
not enlarge, as this theſis was tranſlated, and pub. | 


ified with an. Engl; Calendar of He dy the 


late, Mr. Stillingfleet, to which we refer our readers 


for ore ample cation, . See alſa.the Fernatio 
» frparyms N“ 46. of this collection, a Paper rel 
connected with the e Colendar of. db el wet | 
Iv VLA on 8 | FA 
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Ws The alps of Enrope produce a ſet 0 ol vegetables 
5 very different from, and incapable of c -ulrure i in, 
the lower ſituations. The author of this tract, 
who was a native of one of the provinces border- 
ing on the alps of Lapland, with a laudable zeal 
for the improvement of his country, enquires what 
kinds, of, vegetables might be cultivated in thoſe 
deſart regions to the moſt. advantage, vrhere ſo 
few thrive, where ſhrubs ſcarcely ever attain even 
A moderate ſize, and where: a tree will hardly grow 
W SIT; n 1418 105% 16 pans K IT Þt-- 
- +T@e:this end, he firſt enumerates all the alpine 
Parts of Europe, and gives a lift of 400 plants pe- 
10 nile to thoſe. ſituations... He expreſſes! a» wiſh, 
That at the royal, or public expence a garden 
mightanbe planted: in the aps; to determine 
with preciſion what exotic plants would bear 
introduction into Lapland; and concludes: by 
Pointing out ſome of the eſculent and medicinal 
kinds, asd alſo ſome that are applicable to: dyeing, 
and other arts, which: he thinks might be culti- 
ob tego 2eme . in chat northern region. U 


Gun DAS Nein 20497 e 210% en elne tors 
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--- Many commentators have employed therfſelves 
in determining the plants of the ſacred” Uritigs, 
among whom none are thought to have Beet more 
ſucceſsful than the late learned Profeſſor Olhius Cel. 
ius, in his Hierobotanicon; who was not only wefl 
e by his {ill in we learned languages, and 
1 | | parry 


ff a 1 


particu in in the oriental, but was himſelf, alſo 
an excellent botaniſt. He lamented, that by a ſin- 


- . gular fate, whilſt the' miſſionaries of the Romiſh 


church had, in various other parts of the world, 
been very inſtrumental in improving natural ſcience, 
Paleſtine had been totally neglected; hence he was 
doubly ſolicitous to recover the collection of his 
countryman Hafſelquift, and much rejoiced that 
it was at laſt redeemed; as he hoped a view of 
the ſubjects would throw. great light on his 
favourite purſuit of illuſtrating the Phytology of 
the ſcriptures. Haſſelguiſt had particular inſtrue- 
tions to attend to this Point: : how well he 
performed this function, is proved by the pre- 
ſſent Flora, which i is ban drown! from is dif. 
coverics. - * Og" , 
This nog is : Compiled -i in the 0 com- 
pendious method as the other Floræ of theſe vo- 
lumes, after the generical, only the trivial name be- 
ing cited. The author has alſo availed himſelf of 


other helps from thoſe travellers, whoſe Kill m 


this part of knowledge was indiſputable : ſome 
plants he has introduced on the authority of Rau- 
wolf, Proſper Alpinus,' Shaw, Pocock, and Grono- 
vius. The whole number amounts to fix hundred 
ſpecies.” Mr. Strand has applied Ce}fias's names to 
bis lift, whereſoever it was poſſible; but the curij- 
| ous will regret, that the learned author of the His- 
_#obatanicon did not live to give the public another 
edition of his work, after ſuch new meren had 
Sanne ud his e 5 N 
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70. o. F enz MonsreLzengs. 7 T.E, Nath Bork: . 1756. 
©?-*Tike.begpycolimureplinvaribeptch foil and ſitua- 
tion of Montpelier, renders this Flora: one of the 
moſt copious of any. The vicinity of ſome con- 


ſiderable mountains and forefts, and the maritime 


ſituation of the place, conſpire to favour the 
growth of the plants of northern Eurype, and of 
northern Africa, many of which are common th 
the Eaſt alſo. This catalogue is compiled from 
the Botanicun Monſpelienſe of Maguol, 1688, and 
the Methodus Folicrum of Sauvages. The Flora 
Monſpeliaca has ſince been greatly 1 by _ 
es ava of Goran. N e hae 
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7. FoxDamzxTA Vaierupies. P. ers 1756; 


The cher of this! theſis 8 cbectounderian 
of firm health, and vigour of conſtitution from two 
ſources; : iſt, Good ſtamina tranſmitted by pa- 
rents. 2dly, Care taken in the education, from 


the birth to the perfect ſtate of adoleſcence. From 


the firſt, be thinks, that ſtrength in the nertom 
fyſtem; and from the ſecond, that ſtrength in the 
vaſeular ſyſtem, muſt be derived. In conſidering 
his firſt poſition, he has, in a conciſe manner, 
thrown: together a variety of arguments, which he 
endeavours to confirm by the moſt reſpectable 
authorities, to prove that various diſorders are 
tranſmiſſible to the offspring; alſo, that (inde- 
pendent of the ſpecific diſorders thus tranſmitted 


from the parent) others ariſe in children from 


enervated and debauched progenitors. To the 
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feſt claſs he refers Mania, Epilepſy, Gout, Stone, 
and ſome others; to the latter, particularly the 


-Rickets. In conſidering his ſecond poſition, he 


Preſeribes the appropriate regimen to the mother 


during pregnancy, and for the nurſe, whom he 


_ would. always ſuppoſe to be the mother: and 


finally, "concludes with ſome forcible perſuaſives 


20 young men, not to defeat theſe er ae 
by a courſe of eee 55 | 
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__ the firſt © Wok of hos tradt, 8 3 


aſter preſenting us with a view of the progreſs of 


medical ſcienee through the ſeveral ſchools and 
ſects of phyſicians, and condemning that farrago 


of compound medicines, with which the practice. of 


phyſic hath been ſo long burthened, conſiders: che 
return to a more fimple mode of preſcribing avin- 
timately connected with its improvement. This 
leads him to his ſubject, which is intendetl to exhibit 
and recommend to the notice of phyſicians, a num- 


ber of ſimples from the vegetable kingdom; uſed 


by the natives of North America, in the eure of 


Tſmeir diſeaſes, ſome of which may be worth- the 


notice of European Phyſicians: Fheſe may be 
canfidered as conſtituting the Matema Medica of 

the Þidfans; among whom; as with other barbarous 
nations, all that can be called phyſic depends en- 


| tirely on the empirical application of ſimples nor 


can it be doubted, thar long experience Ry con- 
rar conn — of many to them, 
This 


[ 285 J 
This, catalogue is chiefly, compiled from 
Mr. Bartram's appendix, Colden s p papers. in the 
Up/al Apes, and from the cane ür en, 
Peter Kam, It is not within our plan to, de- 
tail the ſubjects: of this Paper. Among thoſe men-. 


tioned by Bartram, we have the exact method of of 


exhibiting the Lobelia Spbylitica, Sp. Plant. 4329. 
the Indian ſpecific for the venereal diſeaſe, as deli 


vered to Sir William Johnſon, who purchaſed i it of 
the Indians at a great price: this is much more. 
largely treated of | by Kalm., The virtues of many 


of theſe plants are confirmed by Calden. The. 


Spigelia Anthelmintica, or Indian Pink; the Phyta-. 
lacca Americana, Poke- weed;  Polygala Senega; are 
all conſidered, and the Ceum Rivale, or Mountain 
_ Avens, which is uſed inſtead of Peruvian. Bark, 
and that with great confidence, i in North Am 


The catalogue contains near 40 Plants, and he 


author finiſhes by propoſing a certain number of 
theſe, which appear to be moſt worthy: of regard, . 
to be cultivated i in e for ane 
ouch are the | foidw 25:68) gi 03.0 ben 


ino; EY 
e Nudicaulis: ; 780 l Angelic. " 
Callinſania Canadenſis ; called Horſe- weed. TY 
TLobelia Siphylitica ;, blue Cardinal Flower. ala. 
Rumer Britannica; Virginian Wacer-dogk,.;. 
Pohęgala Senega; Rattle- ſnake Root. 
Ada Racemoſa;, capſular Herb Chrillohe, iz. 
. Phytolacca Americana; Poke- weed. oli 
e Raab: , IE 5 263.00 15 515 N 
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73. ActTarra. H. Jen der Burg. ge 
This writer, after having pointed « out the advan- 


tages arid Mid dtiedbes of eating crude vegetables, 


ſhewing to what conſtitutions ſuch food is adapted, A 
and having treated largely on the qualities of Oil 
and Vinegar, gives a catalogue, and deſcribes the 

ſenſible qualities and powers of the different vege- 
tables eaten in the various parts of Europe as 
Sallads. Eighteen different ſorts are here enume- 


rated; moſt of which are ſuperſeded among us 
by Lettuce, Endive, Creſſes, and Celleri, the latter 


of which our author thinks particularly hurtful 
to ſuch as labour under nervous diſorders. | 


74 Paal na Bounvx. 7. Lyman. 17 56. 


The hiſtory of the Silk- worm, ( Pbalæna Mori, 
Syſt. Nat. p. 917.) its culture, and ſome account , 
of the ſeveral ſpecies of Mulberry on which the 
inſe& feeds: of theſe the white is moſt acceptable, 0 
chen the ved, and Hack Mulberry.” The Writer 


thinkwit probable that lt was firſt wrought by the 


Chinefe > -from whom'the art might paſs to the Per. 


re The e 7 W 10 12 


Nai CER; . — 5 year 11 30, +; 25, 
from whence it ſpread 3 into other 2 of Europe. 
The author mentions a ſpecies of Bembhyæ, ba- g 


| Lois Atlas, Syſt, Nat. p. 808.) the cocooοn of 


which are abundantly larger than thoſe of che 's; 73 | 
worm, ard the filk much ſtronger; but it ĩs to be 
> 2 Far tans are difficult to wind, and are 
8 therefore 


{a0 ] ) 
therefore commonly ſ pun. We fear that M. Ly- 
man is rather ſanguine in thinking that the culture 


of the Silk-worm may ſucceed i. in 1 fo northern a cli- ? 


mate as Sweden. 


8 * 


75: M1GRATIONES . C. D. mel 2757, i 


This paper is confeſſedly one of the moſt com- 


_ that has been publiſhed on this curious ſab- 
ject, which is yet involved in conſiderable obſcu· 


rity ; the cauſe of theſe migrations, with reſpect to 
ſeveral birds, and the places of their reſort, being 
yer unknown. With reſpect to the greater number, 
it cannot be doubted but that the facility of find- 
ing their appropriate food in diſtant countries, in 
the different ſeaſons, and their ſecurity during in- 


cubation, have the principal ſhare in this part of 


their economy. 
Mr. Ecmark obſerxes, that the greater number 


of migrating birds belong to the flat. billed order 
(Anſeres), particularly to the Gooſe and Merganſer 


genera; and to the Waders, (Gralle): the former 
moſtly breed in the extreme north, where, from 
the relation of Linnzvs, their number almoſt 


darkens the air, and they are driven ſouthward by 


the freezing of the lakes and rivers. Numbers 


alſo of the ſmall-billed birds (Paſeres), eſpecially 
_ thoſe with Render bills, are of the migrating claſs. 


The inſectivorous retire ſouthwards when our winter 


advances, as. others in 15 ſeaſon viſie us for the 


fake of berties. 184. a 


It i 8 no. ſmall N in Mr. 1 . in this 


Paper he e denen in one wien, more come 


n | | play | 
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were, attended with great pain in he, bowels. 
7 bes mere of that kind. wh 
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pletely thas any other writer * done, all * 


known ſpecies of migrating birds, whether exotic, 


or indigenous to Sweden. He gives a liſt of all 


ſuch as are mentioned in the writings, of Carey, 


Klein, and Hſſetquiſt but the moſt conſiderable _ 


part of his tract is employed in a methodical ens 
meration of the indigenous birds of Sweden, under 
each of which he mentions, as fully as is yet poſ- * 
ble, the particular times "of their ſeveral migra- 

tions, the places whither they reſort, their food, 
Sc. and interſperſes many other remarks, equally by 


curious and ſatisfactory to thoſe who wiſh for in- 5 


formation i in this part of natural hiſtory. as 2 
AMCENITATES ACADEMIC . I 


„ 1760. pp- 483. 


76. Mos: ExPEDITIONIS er Assi, 1580 
8 P. Bierchen. | 1757. 


The tor, of this tract was e ax 
fleet of obſervation, which was fitted out in che 


EI ger 
99 43 AF: 


the 3 


beginning of the laſt war between England: nt 


France, by the Swedes, to at in conjunction with 


the Danes, in the north fea: The Swed/b e "I 


dron conſiſted of eight ſhips. of the: line,;ibefides: 
frigates... When M. Bierchen took his: — 
ment in Auguſt, he found not fewer than ig men 
on the ſick liſt ; and that the. principal diſeaſes 
were Fluxes, Feuers, and the Sur vy. The e 


eakneſs, fever, and a very weak . 


* 


. 5 

Upjat N | from i its "hails Belk i e- 
ably e m that city city and nei Re 
Th diſcaſe was "evidently. of 

which” is. "tea" 7 9 and was. much more 
acute in f ier. than in autumn. It was at- | 
tended ch frequent and obſtinate kemor hg gef 
from the noſe, arty in the diſeaſe; a quiet kind 
of Altun; 1 720505 22 tongue; I "revitcBins 8 tendans z 
deafneſs, 4 petechie ; 5 and oibices. on the k 
the heat declined, hemorrhages were not. ſo wuch 
obſeryec ; the Alorder attacked with pain and laf- ; 
fitude of (4 = vertigo - and pain in the head, caugh | 

and oppreſſion of the breaſt 3 and was, afterwards 
attended with cardialgia,. nauſea, vomiting, turbid, 
and ſometimes in the decline, bloody urine. Allo © 
great proſtration of ſtrength, weak pulſe, and ſub- 
fultus tendinum, were ſymptoms of this fever; ro and 
many were ſeized in the beginning with violent 
fluxes, The Scuryy ſeems to have been attended. 
with no other than the uſual ſymptoms. BE 

Our author apptars to have been very ſalicitous 

in his endeavours to find out the cauſe of the ex- 
treme prevalence of this diſeaſe in the fleet. In te 
Scur ay, 3; beſides the ule of. ſalted meats, he attrij- 
butes much to the want of ſufficient exerciſe on 
board the thipsz and confirms the obſervations of, 
_ ſome other Writers, that the diſeaſe, independent . 

of regimen or diet, decreaſed when the fleet was 

out at ſea, and conſequently the ſhips more agi- WY 
rated; by wind and waves, and the men more em- 
ployed ; and that it augmented when they were in 
u in porti N che uſe 


nor” | ” 


7 1 266 J 

of fat and lard, as difficult of coction, and favour- 
able to the diſeaſe. In the cure, he recommends 
acids; and ſays, he uſed principally the vitriollc : 
but above all he 5 the” praiſcs' of /our- 
Tun; for the efficacy of which he alfo cites the 
authority and experience of Sir Jobn Pringle.- | 
He conſiders the Fevers as ariſing from ipeded 9 
perſpiration, co-operating with the effects of cold, 
moiſt, and foul air; and in thir 'exptdi}ion, he 
| thinks, the inſufficiency of proper cloathing dur. 
| Ing the watches might not unfrequently be found 

| EE a prediſpoſing cauſe, He is of opinion that the 


diſeaſe was contagious; and ſays, many were 
cured by the early exhibition of emetics. In the 
general method of cure, the practice laid down by 
our later writers in ee Was ſucceſsfully pur- 
fad” tt 8 RY 
The Fires and Diſenteric diſorders he 'afcribes- 
particularly to the prevalence of Vale and” putr 70 
acrimony in the food of ſeamen ; aided' by foul air, 
and want of exercife, and propagated At length 
by! Godtugion' too. Ine (Er 
Our author chadeg by ſuggeſti ing that there 
ate two cauſes, of a general and permet nature; re, 
which prediſpoſe to theſe diſeaſes in all navat ex 
editions.” ' Theſe are, impure air, and 4 Con tang | 
reſſion of ſpirits in featnen, not hi TING un 
b Centiy attended to, and inducing a degree of real 
| He ſcemd to be falciently* "Aware 
of alls importance af rorrecting the Hirſt,” and re . 
commends ſtrongly the uſe of ventil; to de 
ther it is not eaſy to appby a remedy. Ele informs 
us, that both —_— and Sti/s find the great : 
| e relic 


— . cr a — = — 


8 8 


| 
i 
ll 
| 
is 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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relief in dne, Maladie du pain next to their return 
home, from ſtiong exerciſe I however he hints his 
wiſhes, that the 5h of: the meu Was advanced, 4s 
qne of the heſt means af, inſpiring them with chear- 
fulneſs and hilarity, neceſſary do abneteeen 
this evil, at leaſt in ſome gegres. Dt NON 
Jo conclude, the ſubject of this paper 1 
ſo well treated by ſeveral later judicious writers 
amongſt us, that the: Zng phyſician cannot ex- 
pect to meet with much new matter in this fdif- 
ſertation; byt it is: nevertheleſs very worthy the 
regard of all who wiſh to make eee oeh. 
pick abe diger of de . 
A 01 ne lies lt 214-34 My na 


ofpguBemnis.Uetauinins. Lad: Bee. 1757 


The f erer here eferibed: which had. ow re- 
markably  epidemical in divers, parts of. Szgeden, 
| but particularly. at Upſal, for. ſeveral years ; before 

this t] & Ps and Which had by, many been ſuppoſed 
95 e a gew, giſtemper, Dr. Beftrom conſiders as of 

Ce 


Remi ten claſs, and common in all other parts 


of 2 Enrope 45155 has determined i its type to be that 
| of th the iſ Miete. of Linus, (ſee Cen. Morb. 

N. 23.) or the ' Semitertian. of authors. In ſome 
1 ed he ob ſerves,.. that it ſeemed. to have | 


changed ed i ts form). wi, "attended with Petechiæ, and, 


9858 800 5 under Which Pasa it 


Was ' named” Bris 5 etechizans,. and Febris Nerwoſas. 
when: arre 9 1 [particularly with del zum and 0 paſms. 1 
15 1 its milder fate, eſpecially in the ſpring, it al. 


A <5 


umed a regular Mr, or aue! 1 


1-544 b. i ele e e 0106 1887 
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In ſeeking the cauſes of the frequency of this 
fever; in Upjat" particularly, our 'aurhor accedes 
to that opinion which attributes intermitting and 
exacerbating fevers. to tze effects of moiſt and I foul 
air,. and. thinks, from the ſituation of. the Get 15 
Upſal, the doſeneſs of the ſtreets, and elp cial 
from the ſtagnating canals and waters, the No its re 
valence in that city may fairly be referred to'this 
cauſe. To confirm- his opinion, he cites 100 re- 
mar kable inſtances of cities rendered free from theſ 
fevers, by leading off, and drying: uh, Aagnant 
and putrid waters. 

In the Prognoſtice, he ſays, Riffneſs of the 150 
was not uncommon, and that it uſually betokened 
a long continuance of the diſeaſe; and frequently 
ended in convulſions, or other dangerous affec= 
18 of the nervous ſyſtem. 


The cure of this fever was uſually begun by 


giving gentle emetics, and repeating them for 


a few days occaſionally; without which it was 
obſerved, that the Bark, and other remedies, failed 


to have their proper effect. Gentle partgorict 


and ſaline medicines were interpoſed, and tha 
following preparation of the bark exhibited : 
One ounce was infuſed in five ouncts of red wine 


for a few hours, the reſiduum boiled in water tu 
eight ounces, and three ounces of fyrup of oranges 


mixed: with this tigcture and decoction. Of this 
a doſe was given every t hours. Dr. Boſtrom, 
| nonly found 
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78. Fiona 7 G. T. Har. 2757. 75 


i e Limean catalogue « of the plants of Doh: 
75 * 4 is formed principally from the Viridarium 
cum of P. Kylling, publiſhed® in 1688, hich 
nk, eleven hundred ſpecies. A few are 
introduced into this liſt from Burſer's Herbarium, 
and ſome from the author's own obſervations. mY 
Dr. Holm was made Profeſſor of Econo onomy at at 
Copenbagen, and died much regretted in 17 59. 
The plants of Denmark ate nearly the ſame with 
thoſe of England. ,[In that ſplendid addition to 
botanic ſcience, which his Daniſh majeſty has made 
by his patronage” of the Flora Danica, begun in 
1762, of which 840 plates are delivered, "early 
four fifths are Brick.) V 


» * 4 $ * 


79. Pais Barnrices? 7. Sunſſn. 3747, 


* he author FRO his diſſertation by .cnume- 
Wy the ſeveral ſorts of grain uſed for Bread, 
adding briefly their general qualities, and the eſti- 
mation in hich they were held by the antients. 
He then ſpecifies the various kinds of bread, whe- 
ther leavened, unleavened, or fermentedʒ con- 
ſiders t as it is the general food of man; the na- 
ture of it as a nutriment, and the f tenden- 
cies to aceſcency in the ſeveral kinds; condemning 
che too liberal uſe of it by the ſtudious, perſuns 
of weak habits, and ſuch as are troubled with fla- 
tulency - deſcants upon every part of the proceſs 
of making it; —treats on mill-ſtones, and repro- 
| rex Krongly ſuch as are formed of ſand- ſtone; 
1 quoting 
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uotin inſta: _of their pernicious effects z lays, 
quo LAY b ES are of A; alex texture: the 
effects of fermentation, kneading, and the diffe- 
rent degrees of baking bread, biſcuit, cakes, £5 
'—the qualities of che vefermented kinds; and con- 
_demns i in ftrong 1 terms, the uſe. of hot new. bread. 


He concludes by briefly reciting the qualities of 
ſuch as is prepared from Rice, Tur lcp boat, Millet, 
| and Sago; and mentions the ſubſtitutes for-bread 
in various parts of the world; ſuch, are, the Caſ- 


fava, ( Fatropha Mani bot, Spec. Pl. 1429 ;) Pota- 
toes; Yams ;, Roots, of the Sea Ruſh,, 0 Scirpus 


NMaritimus, Sp. Pl. 743 ;) thoſe of Dropwort, (Spirea 
Nl pendula, Sp. Pl. 702 ;) of the Clowns-allheal, 


(Stachys Paluftris, Sp. Pl. $11 ;) the Lieben Han- 


dict, Sp. Pl. 1611; the Bark of the Wild- pine, 
yet in uſe in Daletarlia; Cheſnuts; the Seeds of 
Spurtey, (Sperguls Ardenſis, Sp. Pl. 630 ) and 


various others, for which ſee the Plante. e, 
in the THIF volume of this Work. Ne 34. 


130 Be by 8 * 
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80. NaTuRA Pri apy, > . . 1757 
461065 
550 nd view 5 che contents of chat vaſt ex 


ae of element, the Ocean; and a cmpariſtn 


between its inhabitants and thoſe of the Earth 
intended to excite: the; young and curious voyager 


to a more cloſe and diligent inveſtigation of this 


hitherto, Almaſk, unknown. but fruitful field of 


ſcience, MO e 8 120% 


In the vegetable kingdom, Mr, Hager. turns the 
reader's attention to the. Sargazo, (Fucus Natais, 
n J. j 26681, mobs Grimmieg fins A. vogrrating 

F | ſtate, 
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Mate; Evers tlie deep it f Tb cit 
of leagues. See Kahn art Ot. T X 
pores and Mlllepirts,” which' her! it a8 e 2 
bottom of the Ocean, and for banks, that at 
length riſe into iſlands. The Cerafes, and ear 
fans, Sei are ſpread' over ry 8 Grass on i the 
"Earth," e BH e N 

But what words can Eg het myriads acer 
16 to the Vermes claſs ! the Nereides, which illu- 
minate the Ocean; the Meduſe, or Blubbers, food 
for whales; the Aeriææ; the Schllæa Pelagica, feed- 
ing amongſt the Fueus; the Sea Pens; the Holo- 
tburia Phyſalis, Beſanties ; 3 the Sepic; ; the 8 
valle, Kc. 

It were endleſs to attempt ihe Fiſhes. The va- 
'Fious Kinds of flying Fiſhes ; the Bonito ; the Albi- 
core; the Tunny; the Pilot- fil, ( Gafteroſteus . Duc- 
tor, Sylt. 489 5) the Suck in o-fith, ( Echeneis Re. 
ora, Syſt, 446 3) the ſplendid Dolphin; che ſpiny 
Oftracion,* &c. affording perperual entertainment 
and inſtruction to the curious eye.” : | 

Among the Amphibia, the whole Turtle f . 
lee ping on the ſurface of the wave; the voracious 
Shark, thoſe tygers of the ocean; the Toad-fiſh; 
the: Flſbing frog of America; rioting in the paſ- 
tures of Sargazo,- and feeding on the Schlleu Pxla- 
gica called, by the faitors, the Sea Hare: 
Above; the feathered tribe, the Tropier bf, 
(Phatton Aithereus, Syſt. 219,) ſoaring beyond the 
reach of the dye; the Albatroſs," ¶ Diomedeù Exu- 
tans, 'Syſti 214 ;) the Man df War- bird, ( Pee: 
anc Aquilus, "Syſt; a 16 ) the Shearwarets, (Prottl- 
27815 U 4 lariæ, ] 


- 


. . 7 rc ic 5 
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ö 5 e the ſurface z.and:Jaſtly, the nu⸗ 


eng genera of Diven, &, {61h 
Of the Mammalia, * Bay the enormaus 
5 Wbelee the voracious Grampus z. and the un- 
; © vichly Porpeſs; the armed Morſe; and the baſk- 
ing Seal. Finally, theſe, which occur eyen to the 
mwoſt incurious eye, afford but a ſmall ſample of 
what this element offers to the contemplation of 
4 7 0 more curious and inquiſitive er. 5 


5 805 BoxpAu4. 4 R. Martin. 1737. 


83 The hiſtory, accompanied. with figures, N a 
ll plant of the Cryprogamia claſs, ( Biærbaumia 
Apbylla, Sp. Plant. 1570, ) ſingular in being deſti- 
tute of leaves: it was firſt. diſcovered near Afracen, 
by Mr. Buxbaum, profeſſor of botany, and member 
of the royal academy at Peterſturgb; ſince that 
time, in divers other parts of Europe: and was 
-» named after the diſcoverer, by Haller, in conſide- 
ration of. his having enriched natural hiſtory with 


many new plants, from his gxpedition into the 


b K arqund The Caſpian dea for ae naa 
D877 14.3 * . N 

Fe 82. ExayTHEMATA VIVA. 3. 722 The nde 
62 Thoeß origin of contagious, diſeaſes has exerxiſ 
-itiqhs pens of many ingenjous i 


: , theories have been ingerted. all of which a. are 
0! briefly recited in the beginning 5 this diſquiſition. 


The author had been led by ſome ſingular circum- 


: zul ſtanees to ineline to chat of ber, Which aſcribes 


eb them to Auimalculs and HON had many fol- 
levers, e Prancte Re ene 


5 K +4 > 


1 65 . He 
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Ae nett proceeds tb ſhew'the ſeveral FIN 
that ſubſiſt in the ſymptoms of denten ens 
and cas Aumalaula have been d. 8 ih t 
cb, and, as he: thinks, in the Dyſentery too ſo 
dhe tells us, they have been ſeen in the Meaſles, 
by Langius; in the Peſtilence, by Kircher in the 
Siphylis, by Hauptman; in Petechiæ, by Sigler; 
in the Small- pox, by Lafitanus and Porcellus ; 88 
1 in the Serpigo, and other cutaneous affections. 
He then proceeds to adduce all that occurs in de- 
fence of this theory, from the conſideration of 
facts ariſing in the following diſcaſes; the Iich; 
Dyſentery, Hooping-cough, Small Pox, Maſe, Hate, 
and Siplplis. 1 STES . 

In the Hab, the exiſtence 1 the 1 Siro, 1 | 
erte P. 1024, ) is acknowledged, and he thinks it | 
not leſs certain, that a ſpecies of this genus exiſts 
as the cauſe of Dyſenteries : :-to. this opinion the au- 
8 led by a ſingular fact, that occurred to 
Dr. Rolander, during his reſidenee in Profeſſor 
LIN VZus's houſe; he had been infeſted with the 

= Dyſontery for ſome time, and had been relieved 
twice by taking rhubarb, but the diſeaſe tecurred, 

- commonly, at the end of about eight days. He 
nass che only one in the houſe thus affected; and 

wat put by che Profeſſor, upon examining his 

egeſia, with a view to prove the truth f Bartbe- = 
Fuels aſſertion, who relates that he had ſeen the 
algen full of the, maſt minute inſects 
in this diſeaſe. r. Rolander's obſervgtian an his 
own ſtate confirmed the fact; and he Afterwards 
discovered, that thels.,Fdnimalculs were covered 


» \ 
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o his body i in water, xeceived from a veſſel made 
uniper. v wood. his. Acarus is deſcribed-in. the | 
tem, p. 1024. Bur plan will not allow. us to 
lor the author through the whole of his dif- 
quiſition, it muſt ſuffice to ſay, that it is ingenious, 
and well worthy the attention of all thoſe-who wiſh | 
to be e an the en NORSE t 


$2 


5 TraxzrATIo FaUMBNTORUM. B. aum 
8 | , , 26 ee 
- They ler of this diſſertation is to "nba, 
and abolifc''s long-eſtabliſhed vulgar error, which 

| — prevailed until the time of Haroy, 
among ſome men of conſiderable knowledge, and 
even now ſtill ſubſiſts among the vulgar, in ſome 
parts of Europe; namely, that one kind of grain 
was convertible, by different ſoils, into an inferior, 
diſtinct, and more uſeleſs ſpecies : thus, © that 
Wheas, in an impoveriſhed: foil, would change to 
Rye: tfris, to Barley: Barley, i into Darnel: this, into 
Brome-graſs : Brome. graſs, into Oats. Some of the 
antients carried their belief farther, ſuppoſing, on 
the other hand, that in fertile lands, the reverſe 
would take place. As theſe ideas were repugnant 
to trüth, fo they were in many caſes" unfriendly to 
improvement. This author, after” having oba 
fried, that among the Romans the Res Rolfe was 
Feld in fath eſtimation, that even the men of quality 
tAtthfelves diſdained not to cultivate agriculture; 
Hinents that in modern times it is too" much ne- 
elected by che great; de therefore urges gentle.) 
V's men 


t 295 . | 
wen 46” pürſur the dige and 1 
ee through: "the w ole: 1 
18 the foundation of präctical imprß vements. 
Wiel this view, be refers them to wah 
excellent papers thereon, contained in this collec- 
tion: and from the phyſiology of plants, the conſi- 
deration of the mechaniſm of them, and partieu- 
larly that of the parts of fructification, he ſnews 
the futility of the opinion, which he had under- 


3 


+29 


taken to confute, and particularly levels his argo>. 


ments againſt that part of it which has gained 
the moſt belief, and remained longeſt in the minds 


ol bis countrymen and the peaſants, thut Qaivare | 


mutable into W. LOOP 
No notice is taken i in 1 diferrarion of the 


Secale Cornutum, or Ergot, which, with other viti- 


ated, grain, has been ſuppoſed. to. occaſion the 


Necraſis Uſtlagines, (vide Sauvages's Neſelog-yol-il. 
Pp. 623.) and which lately engaged the attention 


of the learned in England. See Phil. Tranſat, 


vol Iv. p. 106 126, —⁴ nol, bi. . 523333. 
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= 7 2. ner paper Was PLE InP 2 ſt 4 1 
tables that are gaten in à crude ſtate, as fallads. 
The preſent. is intended to ſhew the change which 


has taken place, ſince the time of the aptients, in 


the choice of vegetable aliments; by ſuhſtituting, 
inſtead of what were then uſed, a number of more 


N and nutritive a a Da 


it i In 


a — — ũ ——— 


F 3⁰⁰ a 
In this review of ig alteration, which this pa art 
6] te cuntlary ſyſtem ns under 3 atlle at 
under each article, RVE p ee etch br f 
the qualities of each? und ſhews the Tiptriod) ty, of 
Ue/modern! ſubſtitute” to mention the the 
Moſt aterll!]1ç1ßæë]ꝭʒu—ꝛ- en te See 
The Air and Wit? of the primitive days Re 
giveit we to all the variety of fivecter farinaccous 
eds*and roots. Ea 
To the Malvactous tribe of f plants, 10 Mack ved 
by the rel, and Romans, hath ſucceedel the 5 
more gratefut Spinach. And to the Bin, the G. 
den Orach. " 1 Scl 205" 7 11 106 FARO? EE 
The rough Borage is p Pär by We aceſcenit | 
_ Sorrel; and Aſparagus has baniſhed a number of 
roots? fecorded by the Roman writers Under the 
name of Bulbs, though at this day it is Ot 73 8 to 
getermine the ſeveral ſpecies.” ee 
Our author, however, thinks that: whe Parſai 
Has: ungeſervedly uſurped the place of the Skjrree. 
The Bean of the antients, improperly ſo called, 
being the roots as well as other parts of the Nym- 
phea Nelumbo, Sp. Pl. 730, or Indiax Wer Joe 
is ſuperſsded by the-Kidney-bean. - Fon 
The Garden Rocket, (Braffica RM Sp. Pl. 932; ) 
eatep- with; ; and as an antidote againſt, the chilling 
Teſtncf is baniſhed by the more agreeable Crefs, 
| 208, arragon.. The Apium by the meliorated Cel- 
hehe; -Pompion, and others of the Cucurbitaceous | 
gien by the Melon; ang, the: Sumach Gerrit y WY 
e ; 
hg Siphium,. or Stecut Corenaieus, hich i 9 
mans purchaſed from Perfia and Hidia, at a great 


Flies, i 


1 262 3 


price, ant, Is thought..by ſome, to, have fen che 
ſa | lia of th r preſent time, in n Vt. o longer. uſt ig 
Preferenge TBE in Sack wells 
T0 turn from the vegetable t. to. 1 5 g the 
e 
mont Fo ;ſhes, as having ' exclyc ed a g 
held in high eſtimation b 
The change of Oit fot Batter; 91 
7, liquors made of wine, GE 
honey, for che exquiſite V ines af nige ern tit 
and that. of the 3ntient Zytbus, for the in wot 
Malt Lig uhr as. of this day, are a recited ;. 
mention allo the Calida of che Roman ave 


108805 8 to. our beultehing Tea and Colle 
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A. f and medical hiſtory of the Ian 
Piat dr Worm-graſe, which has ,beenv fo much 
uſed, and ſo greatly celebrated, for N 
wong fem the human bor: 


* 


* 
F We 


Dr. Colliander does more tlian barely treat of che 
plant, having enumerated the ſeverat Kinds of 


worms infeſting the human ſpecies ; e en, 
Lermmculiris, aiih Eiembricoides, Syſt. p. 1 
EnthibricusFerreferic y Ib. and che Tenia; - Syſts 304 
He then! gives a diſtinct account of the ſymptoma 
that in 
and We diſeaſes which they too frequently doc 
ſton gethen follows a diſtinct catalogue off Ute. 


ſuppoſed” :tn/helintbics from the vegetable ff Wi- 
neral'cllits; and before be came 8 Elder 
ee 8 1 N ? 


cate their” preſence in the human 5055 | 


— —————_— —̃ — — — — 


— — — — — 


— — —— 1 — 
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| 
| 
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1 Fed 1 it in decoction; the North. Am 


ep in queſtion, he recites the ſe eralſimples 
ave been co idered a as « Dectfics cs: 3 among 
7010 n 


4480 note Oe vlarly the Fern, a; Henri ned 


by by Diaries as auh and latel 'P ub]y ed 

France, oy ſuch, at the expence of. the king, 2 

be bi ory de the West, with 2 e EF 

ed, is then de | at large, nearl 7 it Rands 

7 5 8 Fit 0 Jandica, ane in the Eſſays 
b ations. Eyfical and  lterary, by Dr. V. 111 

mas 6 2 9% by Dr. Hun. 


24 


— 


7.71811 cor 


ucce of this "remedy among th the negro 
ans elbe it into 1 Dr, EL -F 


Meat 


erican 


Pfy fis 17 OY the powder of the root i on, which, 


occaſion. * ay bier that ſubſequent obſerva- 
tions have proved the South. American and. North 
Autricui 2 to differ in x ſpecie + the former is 


figured 1 in Browne, and the latter i in the Eſſays above-. 


- mefitibned, vol. iii. p. 134. See their botanical 


diftiy@tions ale, Lum. Syſt. Nat. ed. ili, 5166. 2 
TRY 8 * 9175 2 TIE E230 # 


6b Meviearara GadvtomnriA. 3. T. kf. | 
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! 1 4% i ulatum in the ohitoſophy of Laube,, 


that tie qualities of medicines are, in a general 


way, 60 be determined by beggy effect on 55 or- 


gans of kalte and ſmelling,” And further that 
the * Fapida, or thoſe ich more ſenſibly ſtrike 


the late than the ſmell, do principally operate on 
the vaſcularand-wizal ſyſtem: and that the Oude, 25 
or töte which; more ſenſibly ſtrike the organs of. i, 

, operate on the medullary or ner vat yſ- , 
— 5 K fer  Medicomentarun of this Collec- c 


TE > $8 — 42 Iage 
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— 81 
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Bon! Ne 36, ma nz 10 aa: a8 2 Lorne 55 | 
the firſt part of this general. diſtribu ution. 'of medi 
cines, d ſting guilhed 55 the term Sapidas ad ndert! 
preſent or as an explanation. of a large : div * 
of the Olida, here called Graveolentia,, 1085 heir 
ſtrong and angrateful ſmelIl. 1 57 
The combinations of Sapids and Oude "arg au 
| merable ; but that ſimples, ſtrictly of che layer, 
kind, do, in a ſudden and extraordinary een | 
exert their influence on the nerves, is 
though our author contents himſelf with. the fact. 
without enquiring whether the functions of the 
derves are performed by means of animal ſpicits,. 
by vibration, the medium of electricity, or by any 
other way. And from the Graveolentia, which are 
the ſubj ef of his theſis, is, he juſtly obſerves, that 
we Gerl ſome of the moſt powerful remedies. 
Of theſe he gives a catalogue, dividing them inta. 
three claſſes : 1. SuBins1PID. 2. Ackin, 3, Birr 
TER = each of which is ſubdivided into two "arders,.. 
as the ſubjects differ in degrees of ſtrength. The 
| Subinfi pid contains chiefly the Narcotics : the Acrid - 
ſeveral of the purging, and. fetid roots; the fetid 
gums, "And. carminative | ſeeds : : the Bitter - con- 
tdihs ofiers: of. the purging roots and leaves; 5 and 
ſome of the. bitter herbs. ' Under each, the au- 
_ thor! ſpecifies, in technical terms, very briefly,.che,! 
qualicy, and the diſcaſes to e it. on he <0, er. 
- proprjated. .. _ ; e ITEM 
He then preſents us "it a \ conciſe, 150 ech, ine. 
Ktrudtive theory, of the operation of this ; Gvifion n of. 
the Onde 5 Leaving to the confideratian! 0 hers, _ 
the: Suaveolentia :. . after which, follows a gener 115 
wa | pathology 


* 


— — een 
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| — ita which: remedied 
the Graveolentis. 3 * 


In treating on the uſe of el den, | 


| Dr. Fagreus appears to be- diſſatisfied with the; 
common theory: of repellents, which are uſually. 


drawn from the ſtyptic claſs; and thinks, that the 
firſt; claſs of Graveolertia, the Narcotics, which he 
ſuppoſes. to induce a relaxation, or temporary 
pally, in an inflamed pert, more effectually pro-—- 
mote a return of the ſtagnating and accumulating 
fluids into the circulation, than any ſtypties can 
poſlibly effect, and are therefore. darts e en- gf 
titled to that derm. \ ST | 3 


87. e . D. D. Poor 17590. 


88. Faurzruu SUECICUM. D. M. Virgander. 1758. 


The deſign of theſe. papers nearly coincides with 
that of the Flora Oeconomica, (N* 17. ) having for. 
its object the culture of the native trees and ſhrubs : 
of Sweden, and ſome of exotic origin, which time 
hath naturalized, amounting to 106 ſpecies. In 
tkeſe excellent papers, no botanical deſcriptions | 
are given, the name only by which they ſtand in 
the Linean ſyſtem: being introduced; the pro- 


vinces in which they are moſt plearifully found; 


the ſoll in which they beſt thrive; their times of 
leafing, flowering, . and ripening their fruit; their 
duration 1 the beſt: methods of ſowing or propagat-_ 
ing each; and their uſes as applicable to the arts, 
but bardcularly in rural e are korn 


and diſtinctly treated of. 


Ar the end of the Arboretum are Wise tene 


gineral rules, to ſeeure the Propagation and grow * 
of 


LEW 02S: 


L 30% 1 : 
at the concluſion of the Frutetum 


a has pointe the proper Ane 
bebe ſorts of ca ne ro different 
Aruatlo hig. 24% ON; * N 2 2 5 I 
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07 r ges 21%. long ei 
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MTV " " purſues the EY ok the my # 
HR are 43, 3 che completion of which at 2 


not but be ſubſervient to the art of gardening, 5 
agticulcure, and the economy of "cattle, in 


vafiety of inſtances; andbis eve neceſſary to fac Sal 


tate the enquiries of the entomologiſt. 5 

I be author, in his preliminary i eee ey 
his reader with a hiſtory of the metamorphoſis of 
inſecks, from the worm or maggot, through that of. 


the chryalis, to the 9 kg when it Sarnen FM 


| of its being.” | 9. 

3 The ee as ns T7 =o Woſbits, exhibits 
A lit of the vegetables of Sweden, arranged i in the 
ſexual method. and under each is given the inſect 

| which! it nouriſhes. It has this advantage beyond the 
former theſis, that the inſects are better defined, by 
the more complete addition of the trivial names, 

taken from the enlarged edition of the Syſtem 77 

Nature, which had been publiſhed i in the interval 

of theſe two papers. 75 It is accompanied with a 

plate, containing near 30 of the, more-rare ſpeci „„ 

with references to the numbers in the tenth ledig 

: * 1 Men, 10 e i yy PY hath 
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"the re gar oft ole" "who 
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Mels 
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3; 90. See SAy0MONPUM, 25 Hire 1960. 
A paraphraſe ind com nc on Solo mos deferip- 


tion of old age, which has ſo frequently erpheoyed | 
the pen both of. medical and theological critics. 


With the reader's leave; this may: be called à plyfio- 


” 


"logical and pathologicatexplanation of the text; not 


chat the author has failed.to interſperſe ſuitable moral 
Feftexions.. Solomon? 8 alluſſons are : probably too ob- 
Teure, at this diftance'o of ii time, fo, admit. 1 uncon. 
Koverted-exp nation. . The preſent attempt wuſt 
de allowed to be an inge ious one, and worthy of 


wild t to turn n their; atten 
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5009s ure here prefented with ar AG ca 
Woge of botanie Writers; | atnoutting to upwards 
be 96 350, on the following plan: — After the name of 


tion 5 this  tubject. 


N 


1 9 8 


We writer, follows the time of his birth; his rank 


ve u; tic period in ARG he Bourithed, | 


; tommontly mln from the date of his firſt pub. : 


"Uation} the title of Wien is gwen in brief; and 
Auſtly, the year of his death. © The catalogue takes 
in Tome authors yet living. % Moch den 

* Such as have been y conſpienods for 
Heir merit, are; in this liſt, denoted by an aſterifi 
_ affixed to the name. After the "alphabetic cata- 
Jogue ocker arrangements of the fame authots 


Kalke place; in one, particularly; they are arranged 


according to the countries of whieh they were | 


2 Ni 3 W mende by pointing 
OS cob 


2 0 
r — 
4 


rms 


6ut futh capital writersas* are inddiſpenfablly nice 
fary to fuch-as would: malte any eee 
| en n eigen 8 hiſtory af bothny. 
28 af 2680 e 2 5 
g2-Ineravorto Paseo. Bod. Norddlad, 
ae, ie 1759. 1211 f © B03 


” Ai le Pelli what Wh t E. : young 
traveller for his condüct 1 in foreign ge 149 
| uſeful, hints felating to thoſe. re füllte 9 valihea- 
tions, in "which, it is to. be re gretted, 157 any 
who travel are deficient; we are Tegen with it £ 
complete method of "Keep lng 17 journal, 
moſt extenſive ſcale, nach 80 Wald 270 | 
worthy of obſervation. It is not aly to 23 
a plan of inſtruction on this head mor 
deſctibett; in which the reel EB FA 
find his. memory much Aſſiſted, by VI g proper 
5 objects of inquiry f ed to "birh, hether in 
nature or art, but the method of ar Figs them 
alſo, greatly facilitated FED 1 
One Part © of his adyice is of the Po rh 
ance, Without the due and feg 7 obſervance 
which, nothing will.effe&t 9 5 be de | kg 
dies fine. linea.” He muſt; ; hon ie mals os 


- ſtrictly: obſerve to, « en er 
tions of 4 each day, e. h 
93. „ K. . Jeng 7759 * 
Intended to briug into one Girrale vieh all the 
vegetable ſubſtances;\ whether indigenous! or im- 
ported, uſed in the art of dyeing.» THE author 
nne plant from hin each is 
Ait X 2 _ 
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produced adding ſhort- obſervations on the co- 


[ 38) 


lours they yield, and the methods of extracting 
them. In this Materia :Tinforia occur many of 


the indigenous plants of England, not commonly 


known to be poſſeſſed of any colouring quality; 
and though their uſe, at preſent, may be ſuper- - 
ſeded by the facility of Procuring better from 
abroad, vet theſe nevertheleſs remain fit objects 
of inquiry with the « encoutagers. of arts. The ca- 
talogue conſiſts of 100 ar ticles, excluſive of a 
few from the animal Kingdom. . 'We ſubjoin the 


| names, of thoſe. Engliſh Plants, 8 the ſeveral 


colours e ae 3 e to h 
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nus catbarticus. 


1 9 FRY \ 8 2 


l vulgaris. 55 . : 


19 1 3 15 3 de. 8 5 5 Prunus 17 e 71 5 


4. ppl -tree,  . *_ Pyrus Malie. 
3 Ifo fn. beam, | Carpinus Betulus. 
R Meadow Rue, Tpballggrum Jovi 1 
n 165 CommoniNettle, bee _—_— 
Alete „ S4 „Wort, Ferrutula HuBorin. 
3 Bath Hawkeweed, | Hieracium indellrem.. 
eee Biden n FOOD 
Hale, r Pußen 
e Myrt, b Ahrics Gale. 5 
207 ils dard Willow,” 1 Sali ee N 
Bir $1 14. 1. Retuln alba. 3 1 


2041348. . + Stachys;ſyluatica.' 
ei apy —— alen, 10 Pohgonum Petſicaria. 
| . be 14 | 4 5 Herb, 


OS ene de ee ee — 
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Herb, Yellow Looſe- : 
rie 21 Tae ke. 
Devils-bit, Scabioſa Succiſa. 

| Kidney-verch, |  Anthyllis Valneraria. 


Common yellow 
. Liverwort, 
F lowers. of St. John' $ 


* 


Wort, 5 dne, ee. 
e 1 5 5 
Roots of r Pp Galium 1 ea 
| raw, N 
Sg My mo Aperuls tin@oria; 5 
Sorrel, Numer Atetoſa. | 
Tormen til, 7 ormentilla erefla. 
13 35 Comarum 5 hy 8 1 
eta Ty 10 0 1 . 


Herb, or Tops of Wild- 
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| Bark a the Aſh... - |  Fraxinus excelfior. | 


F lowers of "Jr nay Delpbinium Conſolidsi 
Bell- flower, Campanula rotundifolia. 


Ferre of Black ee e an, 3 
| GERN. Weg . 5 
Herb of N 55 | Senecio Tec. 
Cow. weed, Cberopłyllum Hlveſtre. 
Panicle of . Bromus ſecalinus. 
We 5 e —_—  Arundo La rs | 
Naa : 9 * 3 Brack. 


7 Oo ; Th 
_ "Marjorary, © . Origen þ ve. 
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5 calcaregus nature, as t 
or, {as fixed to one common ſtalk more. or leſs 


| extenſion and. ae [ 


BYTE 
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Blacks. 


Bark of GK. > 7 pans pon 
Water Ferenc e engen, 


Pra een N Jo Bock. 8 50. 
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Under the term Auinalſa Compaſi ta are compre- 
herideF/the tworlaſt orders & the claſs of Yermes, 
making the laſt links in the chain of animal na- 
ture; and thus connecting it with. the vegetable 


Eingdom. .. Theſe (in ere to thoſe af the 


three foregoing orders af the ſame claſs, which 


live ſimple and ſeparate from each other] are called 
: Compound. Animals, as beipg connected together by 


one common baſe or ſupport, either in the form 


of irregular or wogelyTbranchal: ſtony maſſes, of a 
abyta, ar Corals ; 


branched, as the FO or Dornen 29d ſome 

other 8. FT 1 5 
In order ta give a mg Er ts A; an na- 

ture of theſe animals, the author holds forth the 


: general analogy between animals and vegetables, 
Principally ro ſhew that the former are not, like 


the ! tter, endowed. With that multiplicative power 
of propagating themſelves: without 'the particular 


energy and exertioh-of the''gererative function; 


whereas the Animalia Compoſita ſeem, to unite ee 


powers, ſigce they not only appear to -Propa 


-F 4885, « Or. vive ſobates, but 5 Be e 
The. Are ft 8 1 d c 

En, fa ricate a own — of "calcareous 

| n 


TE 


t au 1 
watter, formin fs the whole, maſs into: gubes, each. 
ending on the ſurface, in pores or cells, according 
eo their | ſpecific difference,” where alone: the animal 
ſeems to dwell, and extending theſe habitatiang, 
Ptogtellively, in the e manner of vegetables, en 
the baſe at length t ko. 1 ee Y. e 


The. animals. of the He, Cogtgining the 


5 Corallines, &.p Pa xrtichlar); y the fixed ones, approach 


much nearer than the foregoing, to yegerablow 
both in their texture 


| as if from a iy and fg a, tem and branches, 


Y Veries e the lat te 
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Aa the time See it Was u trite proven 
that Affen var dle land of wonders, and it ſtill re- 
mains true, as am theſe days it affords, both in the 
animal and vegetable Kingdoms, ſome of the moſt 
ſtspendaus and fingular productions of nature. 
From the firſt diſcarery of tlie Cape of Gord Hope, _ 
ram wheneg Europe has chiefly been furniſhed wh 
dhe plenty of Africa, their uncommon uſpeRz' o 
very different: from rhoſe of Lurope, has attracttd 
the nate not enlyl of naturaliſts, but of all un- 
ind ;, od avthe mitdnefs of that climate allowed 
_-o5ehar cultivatiow>hbte; xtiey: ſoon became fu- 
NQvritetouethehlagihe gagdens,!s © 0109 ai: 
wt. X4 Some 
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” Stems of the firſt Cape of Good Hope 9 WY that 


were brought to Europe, we owe. to. . Heurnius, | 
who ſent them to his brother, a profe 41105 at Ley- 


den; and they are figured in Bodeus 6 4 Srepels Theo- 
| phraftus, p. 13335 among theſe were the Indian 


FI of * — 


Stapelia, the Altetris Uvaris, | and a. ow others, 


But the firſt botaniſt who viſited the Cape Was Paul i 
Herman; he collected 800 ſpecies, then unknoyn 


in Europe: after him H. B. Oldenland, a a Dane, and 
J. Hartog, a Dutchman, both made collections of 
African plants, which at length falling into the 
hands of the preſent able Profeſſor of botany, af 
Amſterdam, Dr. Fohn Burman, he publiſhed en- 
gravings of ten Yecads of the more rare kinds. 


From theſe materials chiefly the preſent Flora is 
compoſed, r to the uſual nes vie the 
| trivial names only. | al 


Among the plants of le . 4 are 38 


|  gimera peculiar to that part of the world, ſeveral 
of which excel all others in tlie number of ſpecies, 
as well as in their uncommon and ſuperb appearance. 
_ {The vaſt number. of ſpecies under the fame genus, 


4 g&@%S +#% 


ſo frequently met: with in that country, ſtrosgly 
7 Favours, the idea of the perpetual: new origin of 
«Plants, and: that many, which elſewhere are only 
 obyBig, there propagate and become permanent. 
. Rus Caffraria. beybhd all other countries abounds 
5 With [exten Give, genera of plants theo ſucculent 


DRibds, particularly, cover the ſandy (foil, here 


Nothing Hut the fect copld:iconvinee us chut wege- 


10 Suck ure the 


tation would 1 in any deg 
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Fig-marygolds, (Meſembryanthema), Aloes, Purſ 


Janes, &c. Among the others, we are aſtoniſhed 


with the variety of the Heaths, (Erics), arenas 
Protee,. ang Gnapbalias. 

Since the publication of M. e 80 
great diſcoveries in botany have been made in 
| ergy Africa by Thunberg and Sparmann; and by 
Mr. Maſſon; and we have reaſqn to expect a com. 
plete account of the plants of that country from 
Dr. Laurence Burman, ſon of profeſſor F. Burman, 
who has already given us 2 rr e lift of 
| them i in his £546 TOY | ws Nas 


96. Flons e ee C. G. ander. 1759. 


The author begins his Flora. with- 2 general 
£ account of the geography of the iſland, and its 
produce; ſpecifying; particularly ſome of the moſt 


uſeful. articles thence imported: as, G = 


Fuſtic, Ehony, Logwoed, Brafiletto, Mabogany, In- 
digo, Sugar, Coffee, Cotton, Pimenio, and Ginger. 
He then ſubjoins an agcount of the two principal 
; warksy. from which his catalogue is compiled; 
| theſeare Sir Haus Sloane 8 Hiſtory and Dr. Browne's. 
1 The farmer of theſe writers appears to have heen 

_the firſt naturaliſt whg viſited that iſland, and he 
brought back with him 800 ſpecies of plants. The 
latter: is ſaid to have madę a collection amounting 
to ao, which, after the publication af his Hiſ- 

| tory, he preſented to Linne@vs: ' As Dr. Browne 

followed: che Logan ſyſtem, his: _— e 
| PIGS rex THO) 1-6,11700; 2 2 e 
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A 1 of one hundred 100 Mey fees 


of the more rare among the foregoing plants, made | 


from Dr. Browne's collection, Which Was in The 
rege hg profeſivr Linus. 5 
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ee he vernacular 3 * „e, 


——4 particularly of European and garden kinds, in 
Italian, French, Engh/ſv, Dutch, and German, placed 
in columns, oppoſed to the Latiꝝ name. It would 
have been an acquiſition” to have had the plan of 
this paper extended much farther," fo as to have 


included not only the name of the genus, but that 
by which each ſpecias is known in the ſeveràb con 


tries; a thing too much neglected by almeſt all 
writers of local catalogues, although highly neceſ- 
fary to render them more exrenfively uſeful.” Nay | 
farther; even the provincial names, 156 poffible, 6 
ſuould be collected, as they are frequently very 


different for the ſame plant. Libs, in his 
 HHorla-Suekica, is alta the fil and bAYY one WEO 


nus taken due notice of, And ſappked this deftet. 
cney. There is extant en this futpject the Hider 
tus-of Nuala publihecd in 


| 
| 68a 5 bot the writerlof this Montne lnb. found t 


fafficiend cc his Putp6ſ>+ neither inderdtati b 5 | 
lan i be completed, ocher die en By cle wied . 
endeayours.of botaniſts pang genre * 


„ e eee n 7-19 6. A a 
u 4 * 1 : 89. 
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99. AER Harras. 1 V. Siefvert. 1739. 


The comprehenſive n the ſubject, and : 
the conciſe manner in which ther hiſtory of the air 
js. treated in this diſſertation, render it impoſſible 
to give à proper abſtrac in gur confined: plan, 
This element is here conſidered in all the various 
changes to which it is ſubject a its praperties. un- 
der the different and oppoſite alterations diſcpſſed 3 
its effects on the garth in che various quarters of 
the globe; and its influeneę on the bealth and cc. 
nomy of life, and manpers of the inhabitants. 

. With reſpect to its h and cas in the Al, 
rent quarters of the earth: of cheſe the general ger 
ſult is giyen according to the eemputation o the 
Swediſh thermometer, or uus s, in which, (o) is 
che point af congelation, and er boils 
ing water; five ie With bejng: aqual te ninę 
of Farenheit's. Tt 23H { 297 42867) O40 
© 2. Its 8 Jad tines ad che gamer een 
of thoſe qualities pointed out.. The torgid State of 
the inhabitants of hat cquntries during ſummer: 
heat in thoſe countries nee anos as 155 does 


in temperate i, ro ob I 5 3G: - 4%. 50 


0 


| 2 wean in more e ee 5 a 
1 the " f | 6. Temper 


U 


1 N 


6. Temperate air, and its exhilarating nes 
on the animal creation, Sec. 
7. Moiſt air, and the diſeaſes thence inn 
8. Air impregnated with exhalations of various 
kinds; a comm on cauſe bor: fevers, a ares 
head-ach, Ge. 8 
9. Stagnant air, in \ vaults in ſubrerraneous gra- 
e and mine. ; 3 
10. Effluvia doin Sorin ſubſtances: : inſtances 
of their pernicious effects, largely treated of. Mineral 
vapours z thoſe from wine, Sc. Premature deaths 
of the inhabitants of a village in Vermland, attri- 
| buted to ſtagnant and putrid water. 
11. The advantages to valetudinarians of chav 
log the air, particylarly to arthritics, hypochon- 
driacs, and others, Finally, although the intel- 
ligent reader may not meet with much new matter 
in this tract, yet he will ſee facts ſo well illuſtrated 
Sy pertinent obſervations," that we may venture ta 
pronounce this ſhort hiſtory and philoſophy of this 
| een. a uſeful l and well wt attention, 


* . 
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| 100, sos Senor. 7. Lindh, 2759. 


_ complete natural hiſtory, of the Bag, as it 
appears particularly in its cultured and tame 
ſtate; in which the whole economy Ms of, the 
animal, and its uſes to Ps kind, a | 105 aps 
more completely treated of, than in any ot] Ro 
lication, and which 14 fail to be acce eptable | 
and uſeful to. thoſe who make-chis animal: an objec; | 
of: merch | 
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101. Gruen rio Ausiexxs. . L. Kane. 
1 3 1759. 16 aun 


2 be author a his fait 3 ge a conciſe 
view of the antient and modern theories relating | to 
this obſcure affair FE obſerves, . that the antient 
doctrine of equivoca generation prevailed i in gene- 
ral, until Harvey exploded it, and taught har 
| every animal is generated er 0v0.; and that his-ſyſs 
tem may now be conſidered as including a double 
hypotheſis: firſt, that taught by himſelf, which 
ſuppoſes the entire rudiments of the future fetus 
to be preſent in the ovam, and only waiting for 
animation from the vivifying principle, or aur 
genitalis maſculina; 35 the other, that of the ſeminal x 
animalcule entering into the ova, according to: the 
theory ariſing from Leuienboecł's microſcopical 
diſcoveries. We have before obſerved that LiIx- 
NK us very early forſook Lewenboeck's theory, in 
conſequence of attending Licbertubn's demonſtra- 
tions. The argument of the preſent hy potheſis 
tends to ſhew, that both. ſexes are equally efficient 
in this work ; leaning however to the followi 

opinion, © that the external form, as well as the 
ſpecific energy, of the vital functions, are princi- 
pally derived from the male parent.“ This is 
partly the opinion alſo of the very eminent Dr. 
Haller, Phyſ. 5 786. Our intendeq brevity does 
not allow vs purſue our- author through all his 
N | arguments 


i wat” hs s © 27 Loa 5 
14 - CE: 5% #433 


E 

arguments in behalf of his hypotheſis; we mult 
reſt ſatisfied with obſerving; that after drawing a 
phyſiological analogy between vegetables and ani- 
mals, he thinks it evident that in both, the mals is 
moſt commonly don{picuous in the een form 

and this he illuſtrates by ſeveral examples of Hbrid 
ſpecies in kern, the h and animal king 


dom. 8 312 : { 


CCC 9713 56 WY 


| 102. Piri „ Ni rbi l tc C: 5. et, 1766. "i 


Intended wadifpliy that. perfect order and juft 
wohn handen of all the ſeveral paris of nature, 
by:which- they art rendered mutually ſubſervient 
to the conſervation of tach other; and af the 
whole z and which; : collectively: conſidered, our 
author; not a ra has wine: oh: Poke of 
Nature: Re IT IO 

This Ahyfice-eolojdcat defign' is Sarfant 50 
10 en the ſame plam as that as * ene 
| wen N' 1x9; by-exhibiting, : Aa 
11 A general vie we of the v "CO As 0 
fiicoring che ſurfare of the globe, and ac difpoſed 
1 cd: land and: water hills, mountains, vatlies, Sr. | 

2. That innumerable variety of Vegatables, wich | 
wi the ſurface of: the;-earth' is cloathed and 
adorned, as adapted to che different foils; climates, 
Ad eld vations ; und again, enge en 
| ee of 'vatious leindſs. 

3. In the Ammat kingdom, a l vie!: of 
Ale relation to each other, and the proportion 
they bear in dhe ſcale through "the ſeveral claſſes, 
ow nag Pernies" up to * moſt of 

8 fe 


f 315 1 5 

felt 3 in hich” are e conſidered their ſheciiic uſes "i 

the general economy. 5 
Our author has Aſtrared is sd by AUK 
_ Cing numerous examples from all parts of the 522 
gelable and Animal kingdom, to ſhew how ad- 

mitably the whole is ordained; to chmtflbute to 
the generation, nutrition; and due proportion 


of each, in the ad. Ker wee ee 
Nx idence. „ 850 e | Joc 


e 
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103. Tukszs > 7 ED. LS 88 ! 
In this diſſertations © Dy. Sthreber delivers u brief 
view of the Limæun doftrine; felating to che anal 
doemy and phyſiology Gf Plants in which he ende 
vous ts ſuſtain tlie following theſes That all 
Phants conſiſt of a medallory"andcortiedl Tubftance; 
in the former of Whichis manifeſted the Efe of the 
plaft, and through which ir is perpetusted, either 
| by ſeeds or buds; Which abe RIBS che Ulf 
mate extenſion of "this part. he cortical part is 
Tonfidereck as the organ of nutrition to the whole. 
That, a8 i a Humber” of” certain ſpecies of 
plants, wich In artiftcial fylteims Fork a genus, we 
ſee a ſimilar proportion and agreement of the parks 
of fr fever differefix the” etternal 
dn df the Whole - Plürft; and a not Ufffregꝗuene- 
Ty fie Hd plants produced; he therefore propoſes 
it as a matter worthy of ſpeculation; whether,” 6H- 
ginally, al the. ſpecies have not been roduced i in 
the ſame way, by the various 7 PROT ER ures of the f 
Farin. From this power in the alullay part, 
f perperuaritig: itſelf,” and ain the wfiole 
RN internal 


k. 220 J. 


tnternal ſtructure, the author alſa deduces the 


| n qualities which are commonly; found” n 


LS: 


Platts of the {ane genus, e e che! N * 


Sts 4X 44 
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A Limieart Hors of the itidigenous plants of che 2 


4 a Provintes, compiled: from the catalogues of 


Commeline, printed in 1709, and of Dr. David di 
Gorter, printed in 1743, at that time profeſſor 1 
Harderwick, and afterwards phyſician to the Em. 


preſs of Ruſia. The author refers to the page 


for each plant in both theſe works. He premiſes 
a general account or the country, with reſpect to 
its diviſions into proyinces, the climate, the, inha- 
bitants, the commerce; enumerates their univers | 


ſities and gardens; then gives conciſe liſts of the 


| plants found in particular fituations,, i in che canals, 
for -inftance; on the dy kes, in the woods, alieries,&6, 


The plants of Holland, as far FO ſoil, and ſitua- ; 


don admir, are nearly thoſe, of England bur, as 
the country, is deſtitute of mountains, rapid.nivers, 


Alps, and chalky hn ewe variety are neceſſarily 5 


5 excluded, = 55 foi: 10 4 487 ff K 2 
Theſe Works -are : ſuperſeded. by, an enla 
dition of Dr. De Gorter's. 
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The hiſtory af; the Gimia genus, . te 8 


ook, onder che title af . 
this theſis, printed in 17875 and. dir contains 7 
pp ese ſpecies- ro i dhe e e, 


ae thoſe e which, ſo r approach he 


an EIS - - human. 


1 32 1 


human orm ad feature, is yer involved i in Ae 
obſturity. After a general account of the manners 
of theſe animals, the reader is here preſented work... 
an hiſtory of four remarkable ſpecies. © | 
I.. Simia P gmæus, the Wild Man of the Woods, 
deſcribed an figured by Edwards, t. 21 * 0 Simis 
Satyrus,” Syſt. p. 34.) 

2. Simid 'Satyrus, of Talbius, which n vs 
conſiders as the Tame animal with the foregoing, 
differing only in having the abdomen more 8 5 

nent, and leſs furniſhed with hair. 

3. Simia Lucifer, or Homo Caudatus of Banat 
ſaid to exiſt in Java and Nitobar, of which tra- 
vellers have related ſtrange ſtories. The author 
deſcribes this animal on the authority and teſtij- 
mony of Koping, a Swede, who aſſerts that he had 
ſeen both male and female; nevertheleſs it may 
juſtly be ſuſpected, that thirs is ſomewhat of fable, 
or much exaggeration, mixed with this relation. 
The reader may fee more relating to this animal 
and Koping's book, in a letter from Linnavs 
himſelf to the author of The Origin and Pro- 
greſs of Language,“ vol. i. ed. 2d, p. 260, note. 

4. Simia T roglodytes, or Orang Outang of Bon- 

lius; the Homo Nocturnus, or Troglodytes of the 
Syſt. Nat. p. 3 3. Concerning theſe the author 
takes great pains to prove that they are really 

children of darkneſs, and incapable, from the ex- 
treme dilatation of the pupil, of ſeeing in the day- 
time. L The length of the arms would incline one 
to rank this creature with the Gibbon of M. Buffon, 
or that of which an account, accompanied with a 
figure, was tranſmitted by Mr. De Viſne from Can: 
x — | d Jon, 
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of the kitchen- 


Le ) 
ts and publiſhed in the Phil. Tran: vol ix. 
p. N. t. 3. See alſo. Lin; Mant. alter. p. g.] 


Figures of theſe ſeveral animals, taken from hs. 
reſpective authors, accompany this nnn 


oe. Praxræ AFRICAN RARIORES. 5 pas 
S en 

Df all, the quarters, of the globe, 90 one dif: 
pls fork luxury and, variety in the production 

of plant as ſouthern Africa; ray from whence the 
European gardens , have. derived their moſt ſuperb 
and ornamental 0 This Prod PK en 


he Fa neverthe 


Tharium, mad. i; in 169 5. Mr, 15 80 aſs 85 
is yet of uſe, as being referred t to from our 1 e 


ciel Plartarun 2. e 84 8 
109. MaczlL Lust been P. Jol . 
Under this title our r author includes the plants 


i and we are here preſented 
with 


1 223 J 


with à catalogue, amounting to 77 kinds, aß cu 
nary. herbs, principally. ſoch as are found ſponta- 
neouſly growing, or are eaſily cultured. It is 
drawn up on the ſame. plan with LI xNus's MA 
teria Medica, ſpecifying briefly the duration of 
each, whether annual, biennial, or perennial; the 
part of the plant in uſe; and the mode of drefling 
it : after theſe: follows a brief indication of the 
taſte or other ſenſible qualities, and _ e 
effects on the human body. er 


The author divides the culinaty herbs into three 
claſſes. n | 1 

1. Roots: n theſe into Ffuliform, and tage 

2. Stalks: comprehending particularly the young 
ind blanched ſhoots ; as Aſparagus': and the aſk 
of the flower; ſuch is the Artichoke. 

3. Leaves: divided into Olera, or boiling berbs, 
ſprouts, and greens 3 and Accetatia, or ſallads; 
- eaten ctude. 

Our author Gaim pip in e © 
Turnips and Carrots, as being leſs flatulent! and 
more nutritive. He condemns the uſe of Mos 
Toms; ſays the diſt, and the young ſtalks of rhe 
Cotton Fhiſtle, (Onopordon Acanthium)' muy be 
eaten; and reſemble Artichokes. It is here rea 
peated, that Cllery is prejudicial to people ſubect 
to nervous diſorders. The contents oPehis #507 
would eaficly an Economical Herbal. 


*. 
* 
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A complete hiſtory of the Melle Ve deren 
A P. 75 01 or the Bliſtering Fly or Beetle, an 
Frogs 1 2 inſect 
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inſet of the Coleopterous order, with fliform an- 
tenne, and diſtinguiſhed from the other genera by 
the rounded thorax, and gibbous inflexed head. 
The ſpecies in common uſe is found all over Eu- 
rope, more or leſs, on the Privet, the "Aſp, and rhe 
Eller; but there are alſo three others endued with 
the ſame veſicating acrimony, two of which are 
European, and the other common all over the Zaf, 
and particularly in China, where it is uſed in the 
ſhops; and there are many reaſons mentioned by 
our author to prove, that this laſt (the Meloe 
Cichorii, Syſt. 680.) is ane true Contharis _ Dic | 
corides. e 5 
After a copious bl kitory of mY inſect, 
our author gives the form of ſeveral veſicating 
plaſters, and preſcribes the places and mode of 
application. In his laſt chapter, which is profeſ. 
ſedly medical, he treats on the internal and external 
uſe of Cantbarides, principally conſidering how far 
they are ſafe and uſeful as diuretics; en 'admini- 
ſtered internally: under this head he introduces 
a xaſe, which furniſhes a caution againſt the uſe of 
them as Apbrodißacs. After premiſing ſome general 
obſervations on the action and uſe of bliſters, he con- 
cludes hy enumerating all thoſe diſeaſes in which 
they are ſalutary, and thoſe in which they are par- 
ticularly: contra -· indicated- In England, where it 
is thought the uſe. of bliſters is better aſcertained 
than in ſome other nations, the intelligent phyſi- 


cian will nor expe&-o meer wich much new mene 
in en elt gie 
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| "Ie | is, not (orprizing, that in 2 country hee 
with iron, chalybeate waters ſhould be frequent. 
In fact, theſe Acidulæ are ſo in Sweden, and their 
efficacy has been known, and much extolled i in 
that country, as our author obſerves, from the 
moſt antient times. He thinks the inhabitants 
of thoſe northern climes were led to the frequent 
uſe of the Acidulæ, by long experience of the 
ſalutary effects of them as diuretics and tonics, 
in remedying the inconveniences ariſing from 
a long winter's diet of ſalted meats, which diſ- 
poſed. the conſtitution to ſcorbutic, cachectic, and 
dropſical diſorders. The later phyſicians of Sweden 
| have regulated the uſe, and confirmed the good 
effects of them: and Mr. Vigelus, in this diſſer- 
ration, has, in a conciſe, elegant. and perſpi- 
cuous manner, preſcribed the regimen adapted 
to ſuch. as enter upon a courſe of theſe. waters, 
digeſted under the ſix well-known heads ti the 
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* very iN botanical, and medical 
W of the Coffee- tree, and its fruit, (Ceffea 
Arabica, Sp. Pl. p. 245.) The writer is ane of 
the laſt of 20 authors who have written proſeſſedly 
on this ſhrub, all of whom he enumerates by name, 
with the date of their writings, froj. 1621 to 


Ralu 8 ee in 1785. 
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1 826. 
Coffee, originally the produce of 2 2 g 
where the beſt is now moſt fuccefsfully & Miri. 
Vated, is called, by the Egyptians, Ben, and is 
firſt mentioned by the Arabians about the year 
goo. Our author ſays, it was brought into Eu- 
top about the year 1645, and that the firſt public 
: co ee-houſe was ſet up at Marſeilles | in 1671. The 
| ſhrub itſelf was introduced into the European gar: 
zens about the year 1710, by means of ſeeds pro- 
cured from Arabia, by Governor Van Hoorn of 
Patavia, who alſo firſt cultivated | it in America, 
At Surinam. | 
We are next Preben with the claſfical, gene- 
{i Neal, and ſpecific character of this plant; z to 
Tz which ſucceeds a copious liſt of ſynonyms, and 
| | rhe deſcription at large, as it ſtands in the Hortus | 
* Chiffortianss. The culture of the ſhrub ; the pre- 
| paration of the berry ; the different times and 
modes of drinking this liquor, which cuſtom hath 
| eſtabliſhed in the various nations; and the ſucce- | 
| 2 Aanca to this berry, are then diſcuſſed. Among 
1 : the latter are mentioned "Peaſe, Beans, Beeed-nnts 
[ Almonds, Maiz, Wheat, and the ſeeds of the Sun- 
| flower, (Heliantbus Annuts), Vide Gouan. Flor. 
| | Monſp. p. 456. Of theſe he prefers Almonds; but 
| he obſerves that they diſpoſe to re pagan much 
| | more than Coffe. | f 
| In ſpeaking of the qualities and virtues of co. 
| fee, our author thinks it ſhould rather be clafſed 
[ | with medicines, than conſidered as 4 nutritive ar- 
| tick in diet. He appears to be no friend” to its 


- 


- Frequent and indifcriminate uſe : he thinks it de- 
| IO rather than CP appetite that it occafiong 
Eo h . watchfulneſs : ; 


1 


uc: and promotes flatulence + and igt, 
ünſtead of relieving them, as is generally believed: 
that it debrlitates the nerves, and occaſions tremblings. 
On this occaſion he thinks it worth enquiry, he- 
ther it may not contribute to thoſe ſudden deaths 
1 which are frequent at Stockbolm about the Winter 
ſolſtice, as they have been obſerved to happen to 
ſuch as were inordinate drinkers of this Vquor : 
that it is antiaphrodiſiac, he ſays, is generally al- 
lowed; and he illuftrates and confirms this qua- 
lity by a pleaſant tale from Olearius's Travels : 
that it weakens the fipht ; is noxious to melancholic, 
Zypvebondriacal, and hyſterical people: that it pro- 
motes hemorrhages of all kinds; and that a free 
| indulgence in the uſe of this liquor cannot be fafe, 
except to the corpulent. 
Conſidered as a medicine, from its heating c qua- 
: ler it is fotbidden in fevers. From its ſtimulating 
and drying quality, allowed by all phyſicians,, is 
deduced its uſefulneſs in corpulency, and in the 
- bucorrbza. It has been confidered as an aut bel. 
mintbic; but its ill effects on the tender habits of 
children, more than balance any good ones in that 
Way. In foperife affe@ions, in  Pblegmatic and cer- 
pulent habits, our author allows its uſe; and from 
its known effect in promoting e it 
muſt be conſidered as an emmenagogue. . 
 hetd-achs are frequently relie ved by Coffee, is con- 
firmed dy daily experience; and our author relates 
that LiIixN us himſelf found it ſingularly uſeful in 
taking off a carafagin, with which he was affected 
at the titne he was phyfletan to the fleet, in 1740 3 
on Are he attributed to the effluvia of the.hof- 
eee = Y 4 pital, 


* 


— ̃ ͤ 
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8 
frans 7 Prepared from the duſt of the mM: flower of 
ö Hemp, or from the leaves. 
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pital, Ait conſtantly Force his indi ih 
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. are amoſf Aire derived: from. 
vegetables. They are defined by our author to 


. 


be ſuch things as affect the nerves in a particular 


and agreeable manner, and through them alter and 


diſturb the functions of the mind. They are pro- 


properly divided into ative and artificial; the for- 
mer chiefly in uſe among the oriental and other 
nations, the latter principally throughout Europe. 
Of native Hiebriants the following are enumerated, 


and the mode of ee and ee of 


them. deſcribed. | 
1. Opium; in uſe all over 11 Eaſt, _ of which 


| che 7 arks, through cuſtom, ſwallow. a drachm. 


2. Peganum Harmala, Sp · Pl. 638. Syrian Ras! | 
The ſeeds are ſold in Turkey for this purpoſe; and 
with theſe, as Bellonius relates, the 6 __ re, 
Sohman kept himſelf intoxicated. 
lac, of the 7. urks, or Bang: of 25 8 


10 1910 


4. Bangue, of the Indians, 0 the eaves of 
the. _ Hibiſcus Sabdariffa, Sp. Pl. 978. W ly | 
5. Seeds of various ſpecies of the. Dates... or 
T There Kl., of which ſee Rumph.. vi 4 
a I le or Betle of the BR A 
7. Roots * Blact porn 4 (bie, Nr, 
Sp⸗ P. 287). 8 S f 
2218 | | 8. The 


* 
LG * > 
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0. Nhe Hhoſcxamus Phn/albider,. Sp. El. 2a: . 
9. Berries of the deadly Nightſhade..;. -diropa. 


Bella Donna, Sp. Pl. 260. 

10. Leaves of .. Milfoil, ( Achillæa Millefolium), 
are uſed by the Dalekarhans to render their beer 
imoxicatmgs! See Flor. Suec. N?. 770. 

11. Tabacco, and ſeveral others leſs material-are 
mentioned ; ſuch are Clary, Saffron, and Darnel. * 
Artificial Inebriants are fermented Liquors: from 
fariqarogs "ſeeds; Wines and Spirits drawn by 

diſtillation. | With theſe our author ranks tlie 
Nectar of the gods, and the anodyne medicine of 
Homer, commonly called Nepenthes; and the ſpells 
by which Medea and Circe produced their inchant- 
ments. He then, in a moſt ſtriking and lively 

manner, introduces a fable to illuſtrate the effects 
of intoxicating liquors on the human. frame and 
paſſions, and after having ſhewn when they may 
be ſafely allowed, concludes with cautions e 
exhortations againſt the abuſe 100 them. fe 1 


110 ns SEE PERTIUM. 7 8 Acrell. 5 


In this tract on the venomous bites of Serpents, 
| Ker à general deſcription of the ſtructure of this 
order of Ampbibia, and ſome obſervations relating 
to the Boa Conſtrictor, Syſt. 373, (Gigantie Serpent 
of the Eaſt Indies) and its dapacity of ingorging 
large animals; of the faſcinating power of the 
Rattle*8nake, with which alſo, he ſays, the Coluber 
Berus, Syſt. 377, or Viper, 1s in ſome degree” en- 
Nager the author deſcribes the mechaniſth of the 
jaw, and the venomous àpparatus in Serpents z 
and. theſe are 3 with a . He then 
2 | gives 


gives an abſtract . tperimerntsg and dif. 
euſſes the theory of th6\operation of theivihw;'in 
the explication of which, he inclints to that of the 


mechanical theoriſts, in attributing the effects 


rather to an almoſt inſtantaneous alteration induced 
in the fluids, than to its immediate action on the 
nervous ſyſtem. The ſymptoms enſuing the punc- 
ture of che various ſpecies are then deſeribed; 
thoſe from the Viper particularly; and thoſe of the 
Aſp, which kills by inducing ſopor and lethargy. 
Three Aſps are mentioned by the antients ; that 
called Ptyas, he ſuppoſes to be the Coluber Am- 
modytes of the moderns. See Syſt, p. 370, de- 
ſcribed and figured in the Surinamenſi 4 Eril. 
Rana of this collection, N* 16. Beſides thoſe of 
the Rattle Snake genus, there are eighteen of the 
Viper genus, furniſhed with venomous organs; of 
nich a liſt is ſubjoined. Among theſe none ſtrike 
more ſuddenly fatal than ay Coluber Toh Aled 
Cobra de Capello. 
This author next treats briefly on the various re- 
medies in uſe among the antients, and notes. their 
inefficacy. He then comes to diſcuſs the : 
| three noted antidotes of Europe, Afa, and Hmerica; 
which are regarded as ſpecifics, againſt the venom 
of the moſt dangerous kinds, in the reſpective 
quarters of the globe: ſuch are, Oil of Olives, againſt 
the Viper of Europe; the Ophiorrbiza Mungos, againſt 
the Naja of Alu, (vide Ne 21 of this collection) 
and the Sena, againft the Rarth Snake of Amyica. 
There is nevertheleſs a ſmall venomous Viper (Co- 
Aber Cburſea, Syſt. p. 3770 in Sweden, againſt the 
viavofwhich che dil of * to produce its 


vſual 


"£481 + 3 
'wſual good effects, andthe patient died. The author 
mentions a ſucceſsful caſe of che adminiſtratiòn of 
the Senega in Sweden. He concludes with deſcant- 
ing on the Phll of the Eaſt, or the Charmers of 
Serpents; and tells us that M. Facquin of Vienna 
8 eee A i or ary: Kian in che We * aa 


113. Termini: Boramer. RY Wahi rer,. 


This paper is incapable of abridgment; it is a 
methodical arrangement and complete explanation | 
of all the terms, amounting to 673, uſed in deſeri- 
bing plants, according ta the Linnaan method of 
| botany. Somewhat of the fame kind was begun 
in the Hortus Cliffortianus, and is alſo. prefixed to 
the enlarged editions of the Stem. Theſe terms alſo 
- neceſſarily occur, and are explained, in our author's 
Philoſopbia Botanica, In this paper the whole is 
Amplified, improved, and methodiſed in fo excellent 
à manner, that no one who would gain preciſe ideas 
on the ſubject would wiſh to be without it. 


N 114 Prax ALSrROMERLA. 7, P. Falk. 1762. 


e This plant is of American origin, and belongs 
to the e claſs and Monogynous order of the 
1. Fhere are three ſpecies, the two firſt of 
| which 1 were deſcribed and figured by Pere Feuillle 
mn Peru, who ranked them with the Hemerocallis, or 
Day Lily. Lid VAvs received the ſeeds of this 
Angular and beautiful plant from Cadix, by means 
of C. Alftromer, ſon of a gentleman of that name, 
counſellor of the College of Commerce in Sweden; 

and finding it a new genus, . it his name. 

5 | "Fe = 


C 838 3 
The ſpecies, here ſo completely deſcribed and 
figured, is the Alfromeris, Pelegrina, Sp. Pl. 461. 
The virtyes of this ſpecies are not aſcertained, 
bur the ſenſible qualities of the root rank it with 
the Sarſagarilla; and it appears by | Feuillte's ac- 
count, that there is a third ſpecies in Chili, which 
the natives uſe as a ſubſtitute for the above plant; 
and ><a has ce en. it en ee name 


of gehn, 


try Neoraza e M. Hall t 


Dns 


Dag dipendunt neftare cellas. Virgil; Georg, iv. 
75 Hence LIN us gave the term NVeldarium 
to a particular gland or repoſitory, which in moſt 
plants. contains the honey. This part in flowers 
had been but. little noticed before LIN Eus raiſed 
it to importance; and, in his Syſtem, it affords an 
excellent. mark. of acne in divers genera: en 
pecies. <p mari n4 36 

Our author ee 8 * gbfervations. 
relating to the glands of plants in various claſſes, 
which. are moſtly ſituated on the leaves or petioles, 
He then, proceeds to the direct deſign of his tract, 
Which! is. to point out the ſeveral kinds of Nectaria 
in flowers, and to ſpecify the different ſituation of 
this part in different claſſes, orders, or genera. It 
is therefore an inſtructiye paper to thoſe who would 
attain a more complete idea of this ſingular, and 
heretofore neglected part, the uſe of ane ban 
1 70 is a het A e e 
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92 16 FondAMENTUM PRUCTIFICATIONIS. 3088 
i 5 J. M. Graberg. 1762, UT AT 


14 pp 1 &; 199 400% 46+ s 2814? It eln * 507 7, bn, 
Having briefly: ſtated- the improvement. of bos 
antes and defined it as a ſcience, M. Graberg : 
proceeds to- the explanation of his term. Under 
the word Fructifcatiun, he includes not merely the 
Corolla, Pericarpium, and Semina, ſimply conſider - 
ed, as Tournefort had done, but alfo the Cahr, 
Ne#arium, Stamina, and Piffilla. All theſe parts, 
therefore, conſtitute the organs of frutiification, and .. 
on which the foundation of all true ſyſtem muſt be 
laid. He then briefly traces the riſe of ſyſtem from 
Geſner, through the improvements of Czſalpinus, 
Columna, Moriſon, and Tournefort, down to Lite. 0 
_ N&vs, who, by defining, as above, the parts of 
fruRification, firft laid the baſis of true genericat 
diſtinctions. He then inlarges on ſperifical "aſe 
tinctions, and ſhews what conſtitutes varieties in 
plants. He proceeds tq eonſider the generation 
of Hbrid plants, concerning which he favours the 
opinion laid down in the Generatio Ambipena; N- 
rot of this collection; that the internal ſtruc 
ture, or parts of fru@ification in hybrid plants, 
reſemble” the impregnated plant, and the Habit, 6r 
external Oy that which furniſhed" the 2 | 
| 3; A ſingular inſtance of this kind is 
brought from the Verbaſcum genus. Finally, he pro- 
poſes a queſtion, whether all the ſperies may not 
have ſprung from one original in each genus, by hy 
brid impregnations. He thinks the contempla- | 
tion of the numerous ſpecies, , under many African 
5 | N and 


{ 334 J. 


n. rican gener, adds weight te bis hygo- 


and 4 
theſis. *: 6 
On the wbole, "his paper ph 5/4 18 curious 
matter for ſpeculation on. this ſubject, and is highly 
worthy, the regard. of thoſe who would RM: r 
minutely into the knowledge of botany. 


117. RxroncatioBoranices. 2 N. Refi, us, 1765 


We are here preſented with a very entertaining 
hiftory of the riſe, progreſs, and preſent improved 
ſtate of botany. Fo this end it is divided 
into three enocks:, 1. Under the founders. of the 


_ ſcience after the.. reſtoration. of letters. 2. Under 


the /pſtematics,, And, 3. under the aner of She 

great-Swedzſh, botaniſt... * 
I. Among the. reſtorers of, e ee | 
Tragus, Geſner, Fuchſius, and: Cordys, ſtand foremoſt 
in the liſt. They may be ſaid to cloſe with Caſpar 
Ralline, who by, his inmparab le Hina, in Which, 
he collected all, their ſynonyms into one work, 
gare.uſe.to.their. Writing and improvement to tha 
ſtudy, which ↄtherwiſe it could not have facquited⸗ . 
2. Ranbine having: laid this: foundation, the 
 knomedgs.of plants: made. 2 rapid; progreſs in tha 
ſeventeenth: century, and received uaſt addition 
from:the:diſcoveries. of Cornutus,.. Marcgrave;rapd- 
Riſa. in Anericn z. from thoſe of Henan, Rheedes 
and C ammelin, in Aſas from Hloant, Plukenet, Pes 
tiver, and Sherurd; from Tuurnefurr, and Nlumiere 
during which period alſo it vas reduced · to n 
from the hints of Geſuer; firſt, by Cefa/pinury 
——— en Moran Ray, 


+ 111 1 1. 

3. This author dates the epaab of e Za 
from the firſt publication, by Linx us in, 27666 

and then collects together into one view the "his 

provement it has received from the labouts of 

great man. He enumerates the ſeveral” diſciples 
of. LixNus, who aſſiſtod him, by their trayels i inta 
fore 60 parts ; adds, a liſt of thoſe riters that, 
have gllowed his method; and cloſes with a ſerch. 

of what is yet wanting, . WR further, DAN 
to the ſcience. 1 
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118. Pael reis PLANTARUM. H. Umarks. 1760. 


The theory of vegetation built by "Mabvig bi and 
Grew, on the anatomy of plants, and that ko Hales 
and others, drawn from what may. be called their. | 
210 has not been followed i in the mean 


ſchool. 
| analogy between Plants. and animals, and ff 
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of vegetables alſo, as. conſiſting of a medullary, and, | 


ohne ſubſtance, (in the former of which the pre 85 
per life and principle of Ne tation reſides, and 5 
which alone it is Propa 56 

as the organs of nouriſhment to the former. . 4 "This. 


P 344 rea Si * 


idea ſeems. alſo to have led him to adopt, the c op 10n. 


of Coſalpius, relating to the evolution of_thele. 
two parts, in the order which js mentioned i in, the 2 


| 66th theſis; namely, that the Cortex, or outer Bark, 


is ultimately ſpent in forming the Perianthiun, or 3 
Cup of the flower, beſides which, it muſt be obs, : 
ſerved, that the leaves are produced. from the. 188 | 
tical ſubſtance only; the Liber, or inner 7 5 


the Corolla or Petals; the * or woody f pa 


in 


INNAEUS early conceived. the idea of an, 


b 1 1 


; pity pa, in he Pym an See. n 307 K- d. 
Principally to confirm and illuſtrate cheſe date 
is the deſign of this hh, which in fact is a com- 
ment on a part of the 24th ſection of the Tnrroduc: 
tion to the ſecond tome of the Syſtem, p. 9, con- 
taining a conciſe view of this do&tine. Before the 
author proceeds to his immediate ſubject, he reca- 
pitulates, with the forementioned, ſome other prin- 
ciples, relating to the life and organization of 
vegetables, and then endeavours to prove, by 
appearances obſervable in plants, that this arranges © 
ment of Parts, and this evolution actually exiſts. 
As this cannot be ſo aptiy illuſtrated in annual 
and other plants, on account of the tender texture, 
and quick growth, the author endeavours to 
exemplify it from obſcryations made on the bud- 
bearing trees; in which he obſerves, that the full 
evolution of the parts, from the origin of the bud. 
to the expanſion of the flower, as the final a of 
vegetation in each, is a progreſſive work, the ac. N 
compliſhment” of which requires five or re” years, | 
aud that it takes place in the following order; . 
That the Leaves, which are, unconnected with t the | 


7 


medullary ſubſtance, and derive their origin from 
the cortical, are the produce of the firſt year; and. 
in plants and trees that are furniſhed with Bratle, | 
or floral Leaves, that ſuch ate the iſſue of the 
ſecond year; and the Perianthium, or Cup of che 6 
flower, of the third; the Perals of the a "the : 


 Staming* of the fifth ; and the Pil, Kc. Of the 
Tt Our author chdeavouis to ſuſtain this 928 
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119. 'Favcrys E SCULENTI. 
Ihe deſign of ue Planes: Eſculentæ, N* 3% A. ; 
taria, N' 73, and the Macellum Olitorium, N. 107% 
Is in this paper purſued, and extended to the eſcu- 
leat fruits, which are here enumerated to the num: 
ber of 133, and their nature and uſes briefly | 
pointe. ] out. To which end _ pay ine | 


MI. Ferber, who is probably the. 2 EY : 
fon, Hat has publiſhed Plyfico-geographical T- 
vel into Traly, endeavours, in this paper, as 
Mr. _ Ulnark. hath done, to illuſtrate and con- 
firm the Hheory 5 weren Ore, 3 2 . 
fal. 4 | 64 5 er 3 
He rl, Treats, on 8 . of . with,” 
without. entering into any ſubtle diſquiſitions re- 
lating to its elementary pringi iples and A 
is defined to be the watery. tincture of. he foil, re- 
ceived by the roots, and tranſmitted to the medullaty | 
by the vaſcular part of cke cortical ſubſtance: He 
eſtabliſhes } it. as a fact, that too great an aflux of 
nutriment thrown. into the cortical. part; retards the 
ae by compreing the medullary. 12 
1 ; thi c 
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thinks his i is pred by the ſtate 6 muuriant 
plants in general, and by the effects ef depriving 
them of this ſuperfluity : on which head he 
quotes the experiments of Mr. Fitzgerald, re- 
corded in the Phileſ. *Tranſa?f?. vol. Wi. p. 72, 
as confirming the truth of the e here ad- 
After having eſtabliſhed 4 W N part as the - 
organ and depoſit. of nutriment, he proceeds to 
ſnew, that heat alone excites to action and vigour, 
the life. or protruſive and expanſive force\of the 
medullary part; which is ever ſpent in propagat- ' 
| ing the plant, by forming Bude, bulbs, or ſeed, as 
its final and moſt perfect iſſue: and that this in- 
tention of nature ſucceeds in a proportion equal to 
the degree of nutriment afforded by the cortical, 
to chat of the heat adminiſtered to the ee 
part reſpectivelß. 
In the ſecond chapter, M. Fiber treats on the 
5 origin and evolution ef buds; in which he accedes 
to the doctrine of theptogretiive perfection of them, 
ma in the diſſertation juſt reviewed. 
The laſt chapter i is appropriated to the FIG 
tio of Plants in the Seed, Buds, and Bulbs ; ; In 
which he aſſerts, that in the ſeeds of the Nymphea 
h Nelumbo, the very leaves of the future plant are 
viſible... In bulbs'the rudiment of the next year's 
plant is Alſo conſpicuous: : in like manner buds 
contain the perfect plant, although the enn 
in. theſe requires a longer proceſs. 5 
„ Thoſe Who would attain a complete idea of tie 
cor) of vegetation, advanced in the works of 
dor author, are referred! more particularly' to the 
e 


** 


To 


following Papers in the  Amenitates 3 N* 24. 
Gemmatio Arborum, 63. Metamorphoſis Plantarum, 
161. Generatio Anbigena, 118, 120. Prolepfis Plau- 
tarum; and to the Introdufion to the V. egetable Sem. 
It may be obſerved, that there is a ſet of ex- 
periments made by M. Muſtel, printed in the Plus. 
Tranſ. vol. Ixiii. p. 126, which ſeem to favour 
the theory of vegetation here advanced, as far at 
leaſt as relates to the cortical ſubſtance being the 
depoſit of nutriment, and the effect of warmth 
on the expanſive arid protruſive force of the me- 
dullary. Yer it muſt be allowed that too many - 
difficulties attend every W on | this EP 
ſubject.] + 54 


121. CExTURIA InstecroruM. B. Johanſſon. 1763. 
Inſects were ſcarcely noticed before the time of 
Conrad Geſuer, waoſe comprehenſive mind extended 
over the whole fleld of nature. He; together witk 
 Mouffet, and Aldrovand, may be ſaid to have lid 
the foundation of entomological ſcience; To theſe 
ſucceeded another ſet of writers, who were Pritici- 
pally employed in inveſtigating the economy and 


ſurprizing metamorphoſes of inſects; ſuch gte 
Geodart, Lifter, Swammerdam, and Reaumur, to whom 


may be added Madam Merian, who took a a voyage | 


to Surinam, with the ſole view of gratifying anal ; 
= this branch, of natural hiſtory, 


" Neverthelels, abt all * een cheſs in- 


N 
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tural knowledge: and it will eaſily be n 


that the true ra of this ſcience commences 
with LIN NVÆus, who very early turned his at- 
tention to it, and has effubtihee chat method, 
which has been fince univerſally followed, and by 
which the hiſtory of theſe minuter animals has been 
greatly extended. ME: 0 TE 
- The preſent cardognie contain the acferiphion 
of an hundred rare, and moſtly undeſcribed ſpecies, 
ſent to LINE us from Carolina,  Penſylvania, Su 
rinam, T 
As all theſe zoological deſcriptions are ſupple- 
E mental to, and illuftrative of, the author 8 Syſtema 
| Nature, they yet retain their value; and cannot 
be ſuperſeded, but by a general Wn of animals 


on 1 ne an ; 
122. 8 n 2 M. Shows: TOES: 
The Quaſſa Amara (Spec. Plant. p. 552, 8 


The 


p. 1679) or Bitter AG, as it is called in the Jeff I- 


dies, is a tree of the decandrous claſs, the root, of 


| which was brought into uſe firſt at Surinom, by 2 


- negro, named Val, Who revealed its virtues. 


The medicine was known, but the ſpecies" and | 
Jo gorge 1 undefined, tin at leny ngth a 


ed * ind appears to be "he moſt pure and 
ntenſe of all bitters. Ar Sur nam it has acquired 
A high character in cüring the intermitting, exa- 
Leerbating, und malignant fevers,” ſo endemial to 


"hat 13 and aro, (as, dhe author aſſerts) in 
755 Sth ee 0033 DON ct e nene . 5 caſes 
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| caſes where the. eigene has falled. tt is given | 


in any form, but moſt commonly in an aqueous 


infuſion, 1 in, the. proportion of one drachm to a 


pint, the doſe of which is one ounce GQ. 
The hiſtory of this drug is accompanied With 


a figure of the leaf, and parts of fructification. 


Thies caſes of its good effects (from trials made 


in Scheden) are infereed, and which. : are not gone 


fined to fevers only. 95 t 
[There is a confirmation of i its virtues in i 
cler from Mr. Parley of Antigua, inſerted in the 


Phil. T! ranſ. vol. Ivili. p. 81, in circumſtances 


where the PhrnPic: dre n not 5 te on mira 
e h 555 2 5 | 


N , : | 


115 RirRAx i. G. Rothman. 1763. 
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. The diſrale\ chat deſcribed i 18 defined in 1 Ge- 


N neva: Marborumiof: our author to be“ a ſpaſtic con- 


traction of the limbs or joints, attended wir 
convul lions, and exeruciating periodical pains. 


The author gives a full deſeription of this diſeaſe 
from the two moſt capital Sterdiſo writers on the 
ſubject. He had ſeen it himſelf, and obſerves, 
that it had frequently been epidemical in that 
country: moreover, that ſome phyſicians had 
thought it a new. diſtemper. He has however 
traced it in the writings: of a numerous ſet of au- 
thots, from the year 1 596 to 1727; by which it 


5 appears to | have been omen. to other barnaf | 
: Europe, 
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This dreadful Ae per 1 fea held 55 fick 


for three or four weeks, and thoſe who periſhed 


ar Y generally 


| 36 3 
generally ſunk under [a"diarrheea;"'o06. died in con- 
vulſions. Valerian, Caſtor, Camphor, and Antiſpaſ- 

modics of the like kind, 2 Pear to  haye been the 
moſt beneficial remedies. 

He next brings together in one view the * 
theſes of the various authors, relating. to the cauſe 
of this malady, ſome of whom ſuppoſe it owing 
to a certain conſtitution of the air, others $0. viti- 
ated grain, Darnel, or the Secale Cornutum; which 
were all rejected as unſatisfactory by Dr. E. Roſen, 

one of the laſt and moſt intelligent writers on the 
ſubject. Our author ſays, that in Sweden it al- 
ways commenced in autumn, was frequent only 
among the lower order of people, and conſequent 
upon eating bread made of the new corn. Hence 
he ſought for its origin in impure. admixtures with 
the grain, and finally his own hypotheſis attributes 

it to the ſeeds of the'Raphanies Raphaniſtruds, (Sp, 
Plant. p. 935) or Charlock; ; and hence the name 
given to the diſeaſe. The diflerkatien cloſes. with 
a figure and botanical deſcription of the plant. ” 

The hand of a maſter i is no-where more viſible, 
Hh in the ſcientific manner obſerved by Dr. Rath- 
man in drawing up the hiſtory! of this 110 8 8 
i d e as A Hay kind, | 


* TY 
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Of this arrangement. of dileaſes, as. it Rand i in 
2 Linnzvs s own publication. made ii in the year. 1763, | 
a detailed account hath ben © BY: na 9 heh - 
eee is OY Sift; e 
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AM ENITATES ACADEMICE, vor. . 
73 1759. FP. Babe "Di 2 60 Fs i Le 
ood): 7 


. ore Pelvefigzsrüs, = Las. 176 1764.” 


Tbere are fem who do dot require — — e 
be reminded, than convinced of the many he- 
nefits ariſing from proper exerciſe. Its ſignal uſes, 
bath as a preſervative and reſtorer of health, are, 
in this diſſertation fene bye we, Ring 
. After Wwe general ological Tritt 
on the effects of xabeiſe the writer © diſplays 
its efficacy as a preſervative; in ſtrengthening the 
body, procuring the moſt eee helping 
digeſtion, increaſing perſpiration, and promoting 
all the exeretions in due time and proportion in 
procuring the moſt refreſhing fleep, and, in vale- 
tudinary hahits particularly, ſubduing that frult- 
ful ſource of diſeaſe, aciditias in the ürſt 1 
ages. Wen 
He then dag br aten thoſe diſe 72 in which er 

erciſe ig to he conſidered ig a medicinal view In 
- Hans gaſes, habitual debility. ld 
5 abſtructions of e den en 
ken, and. in variqus dliſea * l As 
uſe has been indiſpenſable... rr 

1 In, ſpeaking, of the Homiccaviay he. x8lates, that 
LIN Us 1 9 had been ſubject to violent pa- 
5 roxy{ms 0 that king, which. uſually held: him 24 
| hours, with intervals rarely of little more than a 


| Neb and that theſe, fits were excited by very flight 


„ Even ſuch, as the drinking anly a ſponnful 


| 0 wine : and that after trying ineffectually various 
FLA DIG DMA Z 4 remedies, 


L aw J 


nies, the profeſſor attribute the reſtoration 
of his health to the uſe of daily morning exerciſe, 
after drinking a large draught of pure water. A 
caſe j is/alſp related of one who, from his infancy. o 
his 25th year, had never been free from Afearides, 
but he entirely got rid of them by taking a Oy 
on AY a8 1255 as: a in Faplar 


c * — . LA 
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Enxhibiting a a view of all thoſe vegetables, which 
are, or which the author thinks might, adyantage- 
- ouſly be cultivated in the fields and gardens of 

Stwedep ; „ And. deſeribing: in a ſuccinct, way, the 
manner f propagating the ſeveral kinds, of grain z 
ops tobacco, ſaffron; kitchen or boiling herbs, 
ſallads, pe -berbs froit-zrees, and ſhrubs and 
finally, plants far ornament; their TINS foil, 
| and the methods of gvarding thee n aft rde erg 
Ty of the climate, . 5 OM cope e Sg» Fa ' 1106s 


127. Hikupe Mepieixalds. D. Wer. a6. 


There are nine ſpecies of Leeches deſeribediin | 
FN Syſtema Nature, p. 1000 Fhat uſed for me- 
dicinal purpoſes is diſtinguiſhed under the name 
of -Hirudo ( Medicinalis) deprdſa nigricaus, Fupra A 
neis Navis ſex : L  intermediis _nigro- -arcuatis fab tus 
"cinerea nigro-maculata. | The anatomical ſtructure 
| and natural hiſtory af Ei worm, the apmien of 


5 


5 curing WY The mah of devi and apply ing 
it, are all diſcufled. After this, ng author points 
700 thoſe diſeaſes j in ien Kos mode of MELTS 
KITS by 


1 96 1 


 þy.cagan of Leeches.hath bern preferred co other: 
previous to this, however, he quotes Zacutus' Lai. 
anus for a caſe, where the Ecech, during its up- 
plication, made its way into the Refum, and takes 
occaſion to recommend, in any ſimilar inſtance, 
the, immediate injection of ſalt water; and thinks 
it would be equally efficacious in the ſtomach, if 
the animal has pnyarily - been de, which 


has ſargerimes anal, W ed, 
0 „ a; < TE NE e ' 1 e 4 "3 
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W 13 Kg of the Malern Mabe 
of the production of which phyſicians bad 4 very 
perfect knowledge, pone excited more; curiolity 5 
tan this drug, called alſo Baln of Gilea, if and: Bal. 
Jam of Mecca, from the place of its growth: a drüg 
1 virtues of which were highly extolled throut rh 
out all the Eaſt, from the moſt. antient times. 
N. ear twenty authors are here : mentiqned, who have 
written profeſſedly c on this production, b ut few. had 
ſeen; the ſhrub. that produced. i it. Fraßer Alpinus 
ſays, he ſaw the plant growing! in a- cultivated - 
ſtate in gardens near Cairo; but it is now doubt- 
ful Whether that he ſaw was the true ſpecies, 
though of the ſame genus. We owe the full diſ- 
govery of the ſhrub which yields it to Dr. Funſtal, 
one of thoſe unfortunate gentlemen, who were ſent 
to Arabia Felix, on the expedition Planned by Pre 
fkeſſor Michael, Which did ſo much Honour to che | 
late Frederick V. of Dem rk. He faw it growing 
Prüf in that co nery, particular 3 about 
Bias Medina, 


we 
Mun and tranſmitted a branch t to TLuinwzus in 
1763. Tt is now known to be a plant of the Mo- 
nogynous order, in the Ocandrous claſs, and belongs 
_ to the fame genus with the plant that in Hmerica 
yields the gum Elmi. It now ſtands in the Syf. 
tem under the name of Amris (Gileadenfis): ſolis 
ternatis integerrimis; rege anifleris, lateralibus, 
Mank. 65, Syft. Nat, Veg, xili. p. 299. A com- 
plete hiſtory of the ſhrub, and the virtues of the 
balſam, are exhibited; concerning which we need 
only obſerve, that modern phyſicians have found 
a ſubſtitute in other natural  balſams, and therefore do 
not entertain ſo high an opinion, 2s the antients did, 
of the wonderful reſtorative powers of this drug. 
The preſent age hath made us acquainted with the 
plants. which afford the Gum Elemi, Auimæ, And 
Copaits ; we yet wait for the ful diſcovery of the 
Balſam of Peru, Ammoniacum, Carama,  Mytth, 
"Bielhum, and Sægapenum. This tract cloſes With 
A deſcription” of the plant, which Lineveves* Ho- 
noured with the name of For aka. It is figu red 
in Plukent?'s Phi. t. 259, f. ö, and ſtantis among 
| the e or ohne next't to che "Sergita.” 
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Auring theft viciſfitudes, Pointing ouralfo, under 
each period, the diforders- incident. thereto and 
laying down proper eee how ene 
| re eee oc: edit at bes fe SH" 


1 e lane, Armies. N. rag. use. * 


Ain 


It is roo well Known chat artificers in various 


trades are almoſt nęceſſarily fubject to dangerous 
and ſometimes lingering diſeaſes, which frequently 
ſhorten the period of their lives, Miners, heyers 
of. free-ſtone, workers of metals, Facette and 
Various others, are notorious inſtances of this truth. 
Bur, as our author obſerves, they, are; ge the 
5 to any buſineſs or profeſſion, will ever 
be attended with 14 0 effects. I In this con- 
ciſe view of the diſeaſes tradeſ ſee, the author 
profeſſes to have made all poſſib le use of Ka- 
mazzini's work on the ſubject; but he has ex- 
tended. thar autt jor's catalogue, And Aae him- 
| ſelf of ſubfequent' abſcrvations from 1 au- 
thofs, and interfperſed ſeveral 'of his 0 n. In 
brief, by confining. his view, thro ugh TAE 
employments of mankind, to the ire ope- 
ration of cauſes, and their effects, he has tendered 


this tract at the ſame elme agreeable, Koto | 


, and Intereſting. | 
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The diſtemper here Geſcribed has, been long 


endemial in Norway, and in ſeveral parts. of Swaden, 


en on the eaſtern . of the Bathnian 
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1 3 : ] „ wit af 10 
Elb 0 i Fenland; 3 alſo in hes idande ue 
and Cat bland. So long ſince as the year 1637, a peſt- 
houſe was erected in the pariſh of Cronely; for the 
reception of the ſick of that neigbourhobd. OUFrm⅜ 
author defines, the Lepra from Linnzvs's' Genera 
Morparum,.. as n diſtemper ſhewing itſelf i in 
Puſtules, thrawing off dry ſcales or ſcurf; at- 
tended with moveable diſcoloured nodes in the 
fleſh, and rhazakes or dry fiſſures on the ſkin.” 
N- 275 · Whether the diſtemper he undertakes 
to give the hiſtory of be the ſame with the Lepra 
Arabum or Alexandrina, the Favanenſis, and the 
Americana, of all which he has given the charac- 
ters, he does not abſolutely determine, as he inc lines 
to think it a diſeaſe various in its appearance. Being 
2 native of Bothnia, he had frequent opportunities | 
nſpecting it, and deſcribes 1 it under wie Polenz 
ing appearances i that country 
It ſhewed itſelf in tubercles, or N fixed i in 
it feſhy, parts, in the forehead, cheeks, | arms, 
hands, and thighs ; theſe were indolent, moveable = 

with e whe? ao: of a livid hue.” A Were 


„ „ 


Sol the — * the tongue ulcers in 4 5 hoſ- 
trils; tumours or thickenings of the edges of the 


outer ears; thick t; ; feet and hands enlarged and 


inflamed. And in ſome, ulcers, or rather fiſſures, 


on the ſkin, creeping, broad, and deep, with cal- 


lous edges, bleeding from flight preſſure or hand- 
Aing, but deftitute'of pain, as were all the nodes 
ene rar as _ as ere eee ever ber 
N "2m 


quiries into all the hypotheſes 1 relating to the wade 


- 349 3 


but, he ſays, a were. inclined to itch round 
their baſes. A tlg gi os e ce A 0 2178 PH . 
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of this diſorder, howſoever ingenious ; it muſt ſuf- 
fice.to obſerve, that he favours the theory of Exan- 
thematic Animalcula, and, from the frequency of this 
diſorder. on the ſea-coaſt, where the inhabitants 


live, much upon fiſh, and particularly herrings, 


which abound with the Gordius Marinus (Syſt. 
1075) or Sea Hair-worm, adduces à train of argu- 


ments to ſhew, that this e probably _ 


nates. from theſe worms. 


In the cure, he deſcants upon is viper-broth of 
the antients ; and remarks, that the famed viper 
of the Eaſt is a different ſerpent from ours. He 
next treats on the inefficacy of mercurials as 


vermifuges, and quotes Dr. Scopoli as obſerving, 
that no people are more troubled with worms than 
thoſe that work in the quickſilver· mines of Car- 
viola. At length, againſt this obſtinate and for- 


mid ble malady, Dr. Uadman informs us, that 
Dr, Ruſſel*s method of cure, which conſiſts in giv- 


ing large quantities of ſea- water, aſſiſted by che 


other part of the proceſs, to which were joined 
frictions with warm and acrid oils, had been at- 
nde yith more. were, than any a WITT 
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ben an acceptable morſel, as containing the rudi- 
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"Tas all Jon of Ornithology, thi Pa; hots 


ments 


tete 1 
ments of the ſcience according to che E E 
method, and a full explanation of the terms therein! 


employed. It is divided into four parts. In the 
firſt, che author gives a brief hiſtory of Ornitho- 


logiſts, amongſt whom he places Belon amd Gefnery- 


as the firſt authors worth attention, deſcending to 
Aldrovantus, Murrgrave, Wittovonny; and Rax, 


before any thing like ſyſtem was introduced. To 


theſe ſucceed. Ruubeat, whoſe collection of paint- 
ings; yet unpubliſhed, are in the hands of M. de 
Geer; Albin, Cateſby, and EadiZpards, the laſt of 
whom, from his unwearied diligence, and the op- 
portunities that his ſituation at London afforded 
him, had excelled all others. To theſe muſt be 
added M. Briſon's publication of Reaumur's col- 


| i&ion, as alſo Klein, Brumriche, and Barrere. 


In the ſecond part, the anatomical ſtrutture and 


| external fonm of this order of animels are deſcribed. 


Firft, the form in general; then the Particular 
parts, explaining under each the terms uſed in 


deſcribing them, and in forming the generical and 
ſpecific charaFers. This part is illuſtrated with a 


Plate, which has been copied into ſeveral ſucceed- 


ing works on this ſubject. 

The third treats on the hitory or dez re- 
ſpecting their habitations, migrations, incubation, 
and the whole of their natural economy. To which 
is ſubjoined the method of nr: 4 ſcientific. 
deſcriptions, and generical characters. 

The fourth exhibits a general view of the uſe of 
birds in the police of nature; in diet, and their utility 
o man: berger Jg cannet t but note the Chavoris ? 

| Wy , of 


7 
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of Fouls, 2 * of the Parra « (Sy pz 260) 
which is trained by the Indians in tfte neighbours. 
hood of Cartbagena, o breed large flocks' of - 
poultry, that ſtray in the woods; te defend them 
againſt the numerous birds of prey, no one of | 
which will dare to encounter this bird. It is never 
known to deſert the flock, and returns every even- 
ing to roolt. Our author touches on the prog- 
noſtics of birds in preſaging weather, ſo well un- 
derſtood by ſeamen; and finally, as mans and 
bene be w4 man. 
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133. Fonnaewra Rupees; if 7 . 
. 
The Kiowledar of inſetts may be d to bee 
Taft branch of natural hiftory that raifed its head; 
- notwithſtanding which, it Has of late attained a 
high degree of perfection: nor can it be too mudh 
to attribure this to the excellent arrangement of 
Linn@vs, under whoſe auſpices it has extended it. 
ſelf beyond all other Parts of zoology, 1 
The plan of this paper is exactly that of . 
foregoing, and will amply ſatisfy thoſe who with 
to enter on the ſtudy of inſects. In his firſt chap- 
Mr. Bladh gives a chronological tiſt of 32 
writers on the ſubject, beginning With WMonſfet, 
who publiſhed in 1624, and ending wih Scheffer 
in 1767. But 'the fubſtance of this: differrarion'has 
been tranſlated and publiſhed in Eg by Mr. 
Curtis, fo that any Further account ol this work is 
now MEAT. „„ l 
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r bat profeſſes where 3 
partly with a view to aid, the good deſigns of thoſe 


ſocieties, which, to the honour of their founders; 


have been eſtabliſhed in ſeveral parts of Earope, 
ſor the advancement of agriculture; with 3 
che ſubject of this paper is intimately connected. 
In this large natural claſs of plants, called — 
mans, are comprehended alſo the Cerealia or Grain, 
and, including all that are hitherto known, do not 
amount in the Syſtem of our author to fewer than 
430 ſpecies; in that of others to many more. 
Such a number of plants, ſo nearly alike in their 
habit as theſe, muſt require numerous ſubdivi- 
ſions, and nice diſtinctions, to diſcriminate each 
ſpecies... Jo effect this is the intention of this 
tract, in which, after ſome curious preliminary 
obſervations, relating to the. ſtation and uſes that 
nature ſeems to have aſſigned to ſome particular 
ſpecies, and a liſt of the common graſſes, claſſed. 
according to their native places, the author Pre- 
ſents us with an hiſtorical account of the prin- 
cipal wrixers whO have treated ſeparately on this 
claſs, -£xhibiting under each a brief view of their 
ſyſters. of clafſification.. k Theſe. are C. Bęubine, : 
Rudbeck, Rep, and above all, Scheychzer, . who - 
with, incredible labour has deſcribed all the ſpe - 
i 0 cheſe mign be added. ſexcral: other 
urtters, Who have alſo illuſtrated this branch of 
botany, particularly. Moriſon and Haller. Then 
follows the as of the natural . ha: a 
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"22. 
ma of a plant of, this claſs, 
vey a full explanation of the — _— to two 
explanatory plates, on which i is engraven a flower 
. on fo Sr We 
Various have been the merhods invented t to claſs 
this tribe; our author here gives them a new diſ- 
poſition, entirely independent on the ſexual ſyſtem, 
eſtabliſtied on the figure and number of the valves 
compoſing the Glume or Calix; and thoſe of the 
flower, claſſed under two general heads, as chey 
go either in the form of Spikes or Panicles. 
In all natural claſſes the diſtinctions of the genera 
depend on minute differences, which require very 
nice diſcriminations ; the author therefore proceeds 
to point theſe out in ſeveral inſtances of this tribe: 
he has alſo. added the exceptions that ariſe under the 
ſeveral genera in various ſpecies, an imperfe&ion 
that attends all ſyſtems. He concludes with a full 
explanation of his tables, which are better adapted 
to convey to a learner a true idea of this claſs, 
than any that we are yet acquainted with; fince 
Schreher's tables. are not FOE to common or in 
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The immenſe variety in food, which cuſtom, : 
A and luxury have introduced, is here in 
-  @ conciſe: way diſplayed: the ſimplicity of ſome 

nations, whether arifing from penury or from eli- 
mate, the Apician luxury of others, and the vari- 
ous effects of the culinary art, are alſo briefly 
pointed out; then rea 2 | diviſion of alimettrs 6 
e thus, | TE re 
"© a I. Way 
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F each are t end ſummary obſervations, 
relating to the effects of a regimen, in which any 
aof . theſe claſſes form the prevailing part; and te 
its tendency in producing particular diſeaſes. The 
author then ſpeaks on the great power of cuſtom 
on the habit, and concludes with inculcating the 
Ne quid nimis, an axiom of much higher impor- 
tance than any of thoſe nice diſcriminations relating 
40 the wholeſome and unwholeſome, which ſo often 
perplex the minds, and diſturb the a of Nr 
4 Vie people. 
hs et. Geviponvnr bsvs. 
Ces C. Ribe. 17166. | 
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tween 33 and 37 of the Ceſſian beef and 
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1 the Avicteſt animadverſion; and Mn: ery Ki le | 
effects of, them on the ſolids of the kuman body, 
© their tendency. to produce a variety of chronical 
diſeaſes, which he here ſpecifies. Man is che only 


| animal accuſtomed to hot foods, and is almoſt 


y Yone affected with carious teeth. Hence he takes 
- occaſion] to condemn, in a forcible manner, the cuſ- 
tom of * Ros tea, coffee, and chocolate, and 
diſſuade 


. 
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58 1 
diffuade his 1 from the pratiice of « eat- 


ing hot bread, boiled rice, puddings, and other 
like foods, to which perhaps, from the ſeverity 
of the climate; the Sewedes are more addicted than 
ſome other nations. He does not however con- 
clude this part without pointing out thoſe Eaſes 
where tepid, and even fervid liquors, are both . 
lowable and beneficial ſuch ate ſome feyers, ſeve- 
ral of the ſpaſmodic diſeaſes, and thoſe e 
from rigidity of the fibres: 

Insa the ſecond part, the author reprolimes- the 
uſe of iced creams, jellies, and drinks; and diflvades 

eſpecially from a ſort of food, unknown among 
us, though frequent in Sweden: this is chngealed 
e The pernicious quality of theſe he endea- 
yours to prove by ſeveral cafes. He is alſo not 
leſs deciſive in condemning a kind of iced malt- 
liquor, drunk in Swedes in the ſummer months. 
Obſervations on the diſeaſes occaſioned by the 
abuſes of all theſe; and a recital of the advantages 
"ol TONY cool Babe conclude this nne 


137. Porvs Tusk. P. c Tiles. * 


A the time of its publication, this treatiſe had 
1 the merit of being the moſt complete hiſ- 
tory of this ſhrub; occaſioned by the lucky . inci- 
dent of its arriving ſafe in a vegetating ſtate in 
1 through 1 the care and ſkill of Capt. Ekeberg, 
Who 1s fad to be the firſt that ſucceeded in the 
ſeveral attempts that had been made to introduce 
it into Europe. Lixxæus had ſuggeſted the put- 
h e igro earth Ae as the ſhip, left Rt 
ASE: > Nan 


* Canton to Pekin, 
1 Mr. Tilley delivers the incde of preufg the 


t 356 1. 

mch the ſucceſs confirnit the p propriety ot his 

merh ? gh : 15 VN JI... 

"Tea is now known to de the e plan 
ol the monogynots order, belonging to tlie pH drous | 
_ Claſs; the flower of which is ſucceeded'by : a Fricoc- 
© COUS Capfule. The writer deſcribes the flirub at 
large, gives all the ſynonyms, and mem ntions thoſe 
authors who have given figures of it : among theſe, | 
© Kempfer's is the only exact one. It was long be- 
-lieved that there was but one fpecies; but the 
. Ereen Tea is now ſaid to be the produce of another, 
which differs from the Bobea, in having nine pe- 
tals in the flower, whereas the Bohea hath but 


5 ſix. It is not known to grow ſpontaneouſiy elſe- 
vhere than in Japan and China, in which latter 


: kingdom it is cultivated 1 in all the Provinces Mem 


* 2:8 


leaves, of which we have a diffuſe and moſt exact 
account by Kæmpfer, who, having reſided two 
years in Japan, was enabled to give the moſt-com- 
- plete information.” The origin of the uſe of Tea 
in thoſc countries is too remote to be aſcertained, 
and commerce has now extended i its uſe to almoſt 
every corner of the globe. The high price of Tea, 
at its firſt introduction, induced many phyſicians | 


to think of a ſubſtitute; and it is well known that 


Simon Pauli thought the MyricaGale, Sp. Pl. p. 1453, 
to be the ſhrub iclelf. Other ſuccedanea are men- 


tioned alſo by our author; ſuch as "hy: leaves 


10 the 
Prus us ſpinoſa, Sp. Pl. 681. Sloe Tree, Ta 
Oban * Ip. Pl. 824 4. Wild Marjorum. 
Kubus 
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_ Ruble ar ich, Sp. Pl. 708. Arctic Bramble. 
Veronica Bebe = PL: 14 Male Sp 1 


i tweet n 125 
Capraria lu, 85. Pl. 97 "A ende or 
3 et 152 1 | 
-+<To.this part of our author's ' trearifl. h may be ad: 
5 well-known ſophiſtication of Tea 2. Prac- 
| tiſed by the ſmugglers, in ſome of the fouthern 
parts of this kingdom, who have reduced. to a 
ä regular proceſs the management of, the leaves of 
the Aþ and Elder particularly; which, when, pre: 
pared, is called Smouch, and mixed, as is ſaid, in 
the proportion of one third, with the ordinary 
Teas. . To what an extent the trade i in this ſophiſti- 
cated Tea had been carried, to the detriment of 
the, trees, may be imagined, when the. reader is 
informed, that an act of parliament has lately been 
obtained to prohibit it, under very ſevere. penal- 
ties. But to return to our author. . 7 
le next conſiders the ſenſible qualities a 7: ea, 
its fragrant odour, and ſtyptic taſte; and from 
its place in the Syſtem, botanically conſidered, 
with reſj ſpect to the natural orders, he thinks, it 
highly probable, that what Kempfer relates. of its 
_ narcotic quality, when green, is conſonant to truth. 
And, from ſimilar inſtances, he proves. that, this 
| cbr may readily be thrown off by that degree 
of heat which the e exliccation 5 * leaves 
r N | 


To .* 
3 


In diſcuſſing the virtues: of Tea, he obſerves, that 
the Chineſe recommend the. uſe of it in all lethargic 


a8 8 A - Sal diſeaſes, 


ey 
— 


; Bile candemni it in n ophthelmier; Sale an 
Palſies. From Kalm, he tells us, che Indians EI 
North er knew. not the inconveniences. of 
carious teeth, debilitated ſtomachs, nor the wo- 
men difficult labours, until the introduction ink 
Tea along them. That the phyficians at Ham- 
burgh, * Amſterdam, &c. attribute the frequency « 
the Laucorr bea among the women of condition to 
their indulge *hce in this liq or. And further, that 
ae cred to. the * Spping hot 155 a 


phony Ned, e a3 an article of 15 er 
concludes with che hiftory of the irie of 
the living plant i into Europe, as above mentioned, 
hinting alſo at the poſſihility of naturalizing it in 
other .countries. A PIE: 15 the e, Te: ca trub, 
is annexcd. | * N. . 27 


428. Pars Be  na2e: 4. Himes, 1105 

We are now. come to the laſt, and what © our au? 
thor thinks the moſt ſalubrious, of the three ele- 
gant articles of luxury that the moderns hayejacs 
is by the diſcovery of the Zaft and ' Weſt Indies. 

hocolate is the produce of an American intertro- 
pical tree, flowering twice in a year, and ſingular 
in producing its fruit from che body or trunk, and 
not from the branches. Tt belongs to the Pentan- 
drous order of the Nohadelnbous claſs; and is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of Tauche ( Cacas) 


Is integerrimis, Sp. Pl. 1100. 
We 


t J. 


We are preſented: 18 three Labels of -prepar- 
ing 15 hocolate,” as practiſed by the Dajan; by:the” 
Span "and by others. S, as follow: The Indians, : 15 
to one pound of the roaſted nuts, put half a pound 
of fugar, diflblved in roſe-water, and half a pound 
of flour of Mays, or Indian corn:  'The'Spaniards,” 
do ſix pounds of the nut, add three and an half of 
ſugar, ſeven pods of vanillas, one pound and an 
Half of flour of Indian corn, half a pound of cinnas'” 
mon, ix cloves, one drachm of capſieum, and 
whatſoever is thought requiſite of "the rouvounο. 
to improve the colour, together with amber 
greaſe or muſk, ro impart an agreeable ſeent. In 
the atber, and more common way, to ſeventeen 
pounds of nuts are added ten pounds of ſugar, 
| twenty-cight pods of vanillas, one drachm of um- 
bergreaſe, and fix ounces of cinnamon 

The/ anillas are the pods filled witli minute feeds 
from ã paraſitical climbing plant, deferibed"whder 

che name of Epidendrum Vanilla, Sp. Pl. 1347 
belonging to the Gynazdrous Claſs, with the Orebides, 
and like them reputed an aphrodiſiac. Spices 
are added to give pungency, * e el 
oleaginous quality of the nut. e 
Having detailed the hiſtory of: hs __ the an- 
| char: icanſiders Chocolate as an aliment, and in a 
menicinal view. He recommends: it in emaciating 
diſeaſes, both ,as. aliment and medicine; and next 
very ſtrenuouſly in bypochandriacal. caſes, and in 
confirmation adduces that of Cardinal Ric 2 
ha, he ſays, was reſtored to health by wing on 
Chocolate. He is not: leſs. copious on its good | 
* e Hemarnboids; in ae ae he 
| r IAG gh «relates 
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Arxnoldus de Villa Nova; about the year 1313. 


ſpoiled grapes, and very ate became an article 


1 55 1 


relates gular e ae, has ta, him. .by 
the Pri 100 Chiral? 1 La 
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39: Srinfrus Fauyanrs,! P: Brien el. 
An 
1 — Arabian Kee the A of 1 inventing the 


alembic, and the diſtillation of ardent ſpirits ; which 


they are ſaid to have uſed principally, if not at 
firſt entirely, as ſolvents only, to extract the vir- 


tees of ſimples, and exhibit them in the form of 


tinctures. Our author obſerves from Raymond 
Lily, han chey were unknown in Europe at the 


commencement of the 14th: century bur the dif- 


tillation of ſpirit from fermented grain is attributed to 


after this time Brandy was made in Sicily, firſt Oren 


of great commerce at Venice. 

Having enumerated the ede BE! this n 
flammable fluid from Boerbuaves chemiſtry, and 
deſeribed a method of preparing the grain for dif” 
tillatian, as practiſed in & eden, Which is different 


from ours, the author diſcuſſes the ſalutary effects 
of Spirits, medicinally taken, as analeptic, diuretic, 


1, and ſtomachic; under all which healls, 
he lays down appoſite rules for their uſe. Diluted 
with coffee, he recommends brandy as A diuretic. 
in calculous caſes. He much prefers it to wine, 
as 4 preſervative. againſt contagious dyſenteries 3. 
and aſſerts, that this was clearly proved among 
he ſeamen of the Stoed;/b fleet, in the expedition of 

Ae then conſiders the imprudent uſe of it; 
a, wem i 7 in 3 the fluids and indu- 


Lt, | | rating. 


| 4 ths. he 8 ” 
rain 163 fonts; dedutts its effects in pro re . 
flammatory fevers, conſumpt! tions. 470 Jaundice,\ 
hemorrhoids, tremors, phrenſy, Sc. and concludes 
with ſpomewxtle digeſted 6bRevations'6n the- general 
abuſe of fermented liquors, and upon cheic 
on ſocicty, both ina potitical and oor view. 
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. Mint is one. of. thoſe vegetables which have re- 
rained their character in medicine from the earlieſt 
ages, ĩt having been uſed by the Greets and Romans. 
England, above all other countries, abounds with 
plants of this genus, of which there are not leſs 
than eleven ſpecies mentioned by the Egli Bo- 
taniſts a as indigenous, the Hulegium, which is a true 
ſpecies of Mint, being includ et. 
In the natural orders of botany, Aut is among 
e Plants, whieh are in general lüp · 
| to 4 25 reſolvent and nervine qualities: and 
1 rom "theſ, ſe powers ariſe. the good effects uſualh 
rides, to this plant, in- a Keane eee 
ws Par rigplarly, ſpecified. 503 2190 Mo 
33 Wü 10 
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After ſome preliminary obſervations relating) to 
the e biens bf the empirical! and dogmatic ſects in 
medicine, as connected with his ſubject, and ſore. 
encomfurtls © on the inſtitution of oſpirals,.;as af- . 
fording a field of obſervation and experiment; to-. 
the phyficiah, which private Practice des not 
allow, the writer L us with a catalogue of. 
2415 bes ; ſach 


43 5 2a % 
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doch regetables a8 are endued with a; purgativs 

quality, confinir his- tract to ſuch, a8 ate either 

indigenous, or cably. cultivated. in the gardens of 

Sueden. Under each he mentions the place of 

growth, the part uſed, its preparation, the doſe, 

the effects, and the diſorders in which it has prin- 
cipally been employed as a fie rr | We ſub-- 

Join a ſummary catalogue. N. 

1. Rhamnus Frangula, Sp. PL p. 280. rat 

Cries Bark of berry-bearing ar, 

2. Rhamnus. Catharticus, Sp. Pl. 279. Spinz 

Cervinz Baccæ. Buckthorn Berries. 

8 Linum Carharticum, Sp. Fl. 4⁰ 1. kuhn 8 
4. Eupaterium Cannabiqum, Sp. Pl" 117 9 Hem p- f 
agrimony. Leaves. Root. 

3. Geniſta Tinctoria, Sp. Pl. 998. Dyers-weed. 
Seeds and Flowers. | 
6. Prune Spinoſa, Sp. Pl. p. 681. "Aeaciz 

: Nottratis F . e 25 alen te, or r She. 

275 | | 


„ 


1 great Bindweed. 

"9: Valeriana officinalis, Sp. pl. 43. Valerian Root. 
10. Bryania alba, Sp. Pl. 1438, Bryony Roos. 
. Sambucus. Ehulus. r . 365. Rags 1 

Darf Elder. ai tent e 

2. Lichen Apbiboſus, Sp. Pl. 9 rg Fine 3 
Liver wart, t aphthaſe Liverwort. . The author 
relates the caſe of a 50ung woman, to whom. this 
wel ha had 188 given 5 eee 


797 RBI 5 3 | 5 5 0 who 
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who voided under its operation, inſtead, of the 
uſual inteſtinal worms, à large quantity of. the 
| Larva'or:Maggots,i.of. the..Phalena Pinguinalis, a 
ſpecies of Moth, deſeribed in the Syſtem, p. 882. 
13. Lytopodiam Selago, 1565. Firr Club-moſs, 1 
14. Tbalimrum aguilegifolium, Sp. Pl. 770. Feather. 
ed Columbine, or Meadow Rue. The Root. 
15. Polypodium vulgare, Sp. Pl. 1544. Polypody. 
16. Viola odorata, Sp. Pl. 1324. Root. Doubtful. 
17. Gratiola officinalis, Sp. Pl. 24. Hedge Hyſſop. 
18. Aſarum europæum, Sp. Pl. 63 x. Afarabacca, 
19. Rheum palmatum, Sp. Pl. 531. "Rhubarb. 
20. Mirdbilis longiſtora, Sp. Pl. 252. The au- 
chor thinks it probable that the Falap of the c 
is a foot of this genus. Some Engliſh botan 
have rather ſippoſed it robe a Convoloulus. 
21. Momordica Elaterium, 5 7 Pl. 1434. Wild 
or Spirting Cucumber. ecula of the Juice. 
The Hedge Hyſſvp, and Jarabacca, are emeticsz 
and the author thinks the root of the Sweet Violet 
is endued with the ſame quality as the Jpecacuanha, 
which js now. pretty well determined to be of that 
genus. See . Nat. 2d ed. xiii, p. 669. 


Agee Siehe LachBtine. A. Oferdem, 68 3 


Ac or } lete hiſtory of the Lizard Siren, or Mud- 
Inguana, of Carolina, a new amphibious, biped 
PE animal, furniſhed both with gills and 
ungs; ; e former placed entirely without the 
. 1555 animal 1 1s ſo ſin in its ſtructure, 
as to haye* occaſioned Linnavs to form a ney 
order, under the term -Meantes, which is placed 
between the Amphibia and Nantes. It is ſometimes 
| | ſeen 
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ſeen t two feet long, and ſends forth a ery ſomewhat 
like that of the young of the Duck kind; bit more 


acute and clear. It is deſcribed and figured by 
| Nr. Ellis, in che homes Tg age Ivi; PIE? FF. + 
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Ingenious anc | elaborate SO on the 


. "ge which the human ſyſtem undergoes i in the 
ſeveral ſtages of life, from the birth to extreme old- 
age, dividedi into twelve periods, Under each of theſe, 
"Man is conſidered; with reſpect to all thoſe changes 
which ſucceed each other, in the ſtructure and diſ- 
cha Irge of the ſeveral functions of the body; 

6 "therwiſe, both. anatomically and phyliologi- 

cally with reſpect to the diſeaſes of each ſtage; ; 

and finally, he is throughout, contemplated i In re- 

gare to; the powers. of the mind, the Werde 
and the : paſſions, . er + ah ly 

"This, derailed , view. 18 l by (ab tab as, in 

| "which, under; the fame Periods, is de ipeatec the 

dif fere rent temperature of the. body; I "the different 

. "deg grees of mufcular ſtrength; the Powers of mo- 
tioh 3. the appetites; affections; Paſſions 3 the EX- 

ot of the mental Kander and 1585 aptitude 

to orks of g nius, | ſcience, ant"jud ment; "the 
powers 5 of ip eech ald oratory; 5 "Ind. the whole 

Bae ſes! With 4 Scala Eaton, containing all. the 

tables brought together, and ſcientifically. oppoſed 
to each Ape This paper is cloſely connected 
ith; af roperly accompaiies, the" Senium Selb. 

hacks, N55 and ches Biels Klinin, OY 129 aq 
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Ws Sis GrnanAtis, J. G Bergman, $766, 
| Ina: foregeing part of- theſe memoirs; z ſhort 

: cop was: given of Lnn@ves Theory f P, Mic, 
or his Clavis Medicine ; in which was obſerved the 
diſtinction that he has made between :thiel ct! 
and medullary, or in other words, the vaſcular and 
nervous ſyſtems of the human body. The preſent 
diſſertation is a comment on the firſt Part of the 
Clavis, relating to the diſeaſes of the yaſcular Tyſtem. 
Dr. Bergman traces the immediate effects, both upon 
the ſolids and fluids, of any exceſs or defect 5 in the 
| Ar, Neuriſbment, Motion and Reft, Sleep and Watch- 
Ing, Excretions and Retentions. The Paſſions, as be- 
ing more immediately connected with the wende 
or nervous ſyſtem, do not belong to his Theme: 
Having diſcuſſed the ill conſequences of theſe 
errors to the conſtitution, and remarked the diſ 
*eaſes originating from thence, he turns to the cofi- 
ſideration of the old canon, that diſeaſes are 
cured by their contraries, and, agrecably 9 the the 
theory of his maſter, that ſuch as 1] ſprin 

theſe. errors are principally the objects Yn 
medicine, and are to be cured by Sapidi, he Pro- 
duces che ſeveral claſſes of Aquoſa, Sicca, Acida, 
Amara, Pinguia, Styptica,. Dulcia, Acria, Muceſa, 
Salſa, and ſhews their power in preventing and 
curing diſeaſes; concluding his. tract with. the 
; diſtinction between the rational Ag empirical phy- 
fician, FOILS 1 

In mentioning "Ee feurvy,. yOu the elke of 

ale meat, he relates 2 memorable. inltarice « of 
e | | | an 


13 
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an arthritic patient, who, after taking, im oe, 
ſummer, 1800 boles of Mrs. Stenben“s medicine, 
became in the higheſt degree afflicted with the 
genuine ſcurvy, which be. thinks might fairly be 


attributed to the evi 105 Wel ſalt conta 5 
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10 The uſes of this claſs of vegetables i in well- cul- 
tivated countries, and in benign climates, can be 
but little known; in the northern regions they are 

eanſpicuous. The writer, after having mentioned 

thoſe botaniſts who have particularly attended to 
this claſs, and given due praiſe to the matchleſs work 
of Dillonius on the ſubject, diſplays the particular ä 
advantages of moſſes in the general economy of 
nature; for. inſtance, the gerreſtrial Liverwerts lay 
the firſt foundation of ſoil. on barren. rocks, as the 
| Sphagum, and many other bog moſſes, do i 1n marſhy 
and boggy places. In human economy, nothing 
is more remarkable than the utility of the rein. deer 
1, in the arctic regions. Many of the liyer- 
worts are ingredients in dyeing; and ſeveral moſſes 
have their plaee in medicine, among which parti- 

. .cularly may be mentioned gs Lichen Mandicus, 

Sp, Fl. 1611. Iceland, or Eryngo-leaved Liver- 
wort, of the virtues of which, in conſymptions, 

. Scopoli has written a diſtinct treatiſe, publiſhed 

in the Amus 24 Hiftarico-naturalis. Lipſ. 1769. 
The reader will find a paper, written by the au- 
wer et this mee — of this order of 

Plants, | 


plants, in the eee kor dhe year 
ee eee ahn: TS 
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The ſubjects of REA theſis hade bees woa 10. 
tated of late years by the philoſophical /terati, 425 
have been ſkilled in the uſe of microſcopes. 
turns principally on the diſcoveries of the . 
Munkbauſen, relating to the ſinut of wheat and bar- 
"ley, and to the duſt of the Lycoperda, or PufF-balls ; 

” Agarits, and other Fungi; which he has aſſerted to 
"be no other than the ova of animalcula : from 
Whence had ariſen a doubt, whether muſhrooms 
"ould 'be ranked with vegetables or animals. 
Linus adopted, though with great heſitation, 
the Baron's opinion, as appears from his Syſtema 
? Nat. P. 1 1326 3 but his ſentiments on this ſubject, 
after the. experiments made by our late Mr. Elks, 
"who, at his requeſt, inſtituted a courſe Profeſſedly 
to determine this point, do not appear. The re- 
ſulk of Mr. Elks's enquiry proved the negative, as 
may be ſeen by bis papers, publiſhed in the Phil. 
1 oY, vol. lx. p. 138, and Gent. Magazine for 
| p- 3 16, Much curious matter on this ſub- 
"jr a in Mr. Roots paper; but we conclude 
With an important fact, related from the Baron's 
7 book, who recommends the ſeed wheat to be waſtied 


in a le made of lime and ſea- falt; by which prac. ,” 


"tice, for twenty y years, he kad bs his crop from 
"'fmut;, although his fiefghbours around him had 
HY " omextit Ws a third part of theirs. In the lat- 


9 ter 
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ter part of the theſis, hn; author deſeapts n 
anthematic animalcula,, and appears to favour; that 

. hypotheſis; candidly confeſſing, however, the dif- 
ficulties that occur, and concluding w a bring 
of doubts, propoſed by way OD. el: 

to this abſtruſe , 1 
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This ingenious diefe, written by 5 joung 
Ruſſian nobleman, a ftudent ar Up/al, is one of the 
moſt entertaining and beſt- digeſted papers on the 
ſubject, that this collection affords, and cannot 
fail to carry conviction with it. It is divided into 
two parts: in the firſt, he diſplays the neceſſity 
of a knowledge of natural hiſtory at large, in 
leading the way to improvements in all branches 
of agriculture, and in gardening: the utilir eſpe· 
cially of being acquainted with the indigenous 
plants of the country, an object greatly neglected, 
and which, if more attended to, muſt lead, as he 
| endeavours to ſhew, to the i improvement of 1 woods, 
: hedges, the culture of barren ground, wet mea- 
dows; to the extirpation of hurtful plants, and 
me better adapting paſtures to the Seen kinds 
of” cattle.” -To illuſtrate” this latter poſition, he 
| Mentions a memorable fact, related by . Linngvs 
in the Ner Scanicum, of a number of Soats which 
f he perithing in an iſland that abounnded | with the 
| Reed Bent Graſs, ( Aztoftis arundinaces) a plant 
® which horſes 15 ec with . and thrive 


taz * 72 en . 
| ... greatly. 
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Thb allo, on che other hand, Bets 
will rar and fatten on the Meadow Ver 228 
pendula Ulmatia), whilſt horſes, and _ horned « cattle. 


eſpecially when they are young, will not touch 1 3 + 


e ſecond part abounds with curious, oblerya- -, 
tions concerning the economy of domeſticated ani- 

mals ; in treating on which he points out both the 

moſt nutritive and noxious herbs to each ſpecies; 3 

deſcending afterwards to domeſtic fowls, and the 

inferior parts of the animal creation, which are 

more particularly the objects of huſbandmen. A 

| Plate is is added, on which is engraven, together 

With a, rare. ſpecies ; of Henbane,” the A7ea Cimici- 

fi 


4 29nd. all, other things, far expelling were ns. 
ſame other noxious inſects, _ 3 wm 
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8. Naerssiras akin Mtn Rene: 
A. De Karamyſchew. 1766. 


Tit Paper i: is A0 written by a Rultan nolite. 
man, + is -intended to excite his countrymen to 


« diligent cultivation of the ſtudy of natural biſ- 
tory, as a ſeience eminently beneficial to a riſing 
people. Je this purpoſe he endeavours. to raiſe 
their emulation, by ſhewing the progreſs: it has 
made in the eaſtern nations of Europe, diſplaying 
its beneficial influences; ;. and by . the 
vaſt field which the empire of Ruſſa a | 

then gives | ſome biographical. anecdotes of thoſe 
who Have improved tlie natural hiſtory, of t 

country , under the patronage and command s 


| their vereigns, from the time of Peter the Firſt. 
B b 
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Such were Ahe braten Bua baum, Kmelini; the 
laſt of whom ſojourned in Siberia from 1733 to 
A 743.  Kraſcheninnikow, Martin; Steller, Amman, 
and others. He, then recites, from the Muſeum 
Petropolitanum, a liſt of 200 logical ſubjects for 
further inveſtigation, Which, although natives of 
Ruſſa and Siberia, are yet very imperfectiy known. 
He endeavours to perſuade his countrymen to the 

culture of a number of uſeful vegetables, by re- 
ſenting them with a long catalogue of exotics, that 
have been in ſome ſort naturalized at Ae in Fin- 
Land, under the care of Profeſſor Kalm. His tract 4 
concludes with a liſt of plants which are natives of 
Siberia, extracted from the MSS. of Heivzzlimann,. 
Gerber, Lerche, and Sebeber all which MSS. were 
in the hands of LIxN Rus. A figure of a ſpecious 
Siberian plant accompanies this e . is "ne 
nde, Sp. * P. 233. en 
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E The en of a. learned, ingenious, and ſkilful 5 
naturalil is viſible. in this agreeable ſpecimen of 
natural hiſtory. The writer firſt traces the origin 
of the ſcience;among the Danes, whoſe” monarchs 
have lately been-. its celebrated patrons. Among 5 
the principal modern writers; ſtands Guuner, the 
late Bi of. Dront hem, who, to the higheſt merit 
in his end profeſſion, alſo added an exquiſite 
taſte for natural hiſtory, and a conſummate know 
ledge in that ſcience, as His writings fully teſtify, 
Neither is Mr. J. Sirom forgotten, who publiſhed, 
in 1 . 2 8 « hr in has dioceſe 
B15 of 


Lf 3745s 1) 


of Bergen. After this literary. intro troduction, the 
principal intention, of. the: writer is to xhipit liſts 
of the more rare ſubjects of nature, ef] peclally ſuch; 


AS are not common in Sweden. Agreeablxy to this 


deſign, we have a catalogue of the peculiar plants? 
of: Norway, the alpine, ſometother rare ſpecies, and 
particularly of the Fuci, or Sea Wracks; with 


which the eoaſt.of Norway abounds. Alſoin liſts; 


from the Drontbem Acts, tom. II. of all the American 
fruits, which are thrown on the Norway: fhore ve N 


year, and) hüch have raiſed i much: ſpeculatiom 
among the curious, to account for their tranſmiſt 
ſion ſo/ particularly to that part af Eupen i The 
author-aſks the, ſolution of this difficulty from the 
learned; inaſmuch as they are ſometimes found in 
no ineonſiderable quantity, and Io recent ast 
germinate, upen heing properly ſecured from the 
climate. T heſe fruits are uſualiy the Gaia HHU 
| Angeardium, or Cuſhew Nuts: Cucurbita Lagenaria 
Bottle Geurds: Pods of the, Mim/a-Scandend; 
Sp- Fl, P. 15045 called Cocaons in the He dndiex;i 


Pods of: the Hiſcidis Erythriva, called Dog wood 


Free by. Shoaus : 2 and Coco - nuts: gon yinowy 


The author next purfues his catalegue througb 


alli che claſſes of animals, uſing only: the: Lmean 


trivial names, ande referring to the Fauna Sueaica to 


Cunner, and to Strom. It may be obſerved; that the 


latter writer thinles that what deceived the fiſnermen, 
and by their means Biſhop Penteppidan, under the 


appearance of a ſerpent of the exttaordinary Jerigth 


deſcribed in his Hiſtory of Norway, was no other 


than a ſtring of ſturgeon, which, at the ſtated time 
of the year, follow each other in a line in immenſe 


Bb 2 numbers, 


| * 372 5 3; . 
numbers, with Gly cheir backh l bre del which 
might ſuggeſt Sink a of the waving motion of 4 
ſerpent. 7 been er 
The p part Af the tract chiefly reſpetts: 
the medicinal plants, and the diſeaſes of the coun». 
try. An account of ſome vegetable productions. 
which form an article of commerce, being export 
in confiderable.quantities, among "which, are reck- 
oned;the Cloud-berry, (Rubus C ut, Sp. 
l. 708), and the Lichen. Mandicus, mentioned in 
the account of the: Nſus Muſcorum, N? 143. Then 
| follows a litt o medicines eaſily I" or Auel | 


theſe. the 3 effects of the 3 boreglts, 5p. PL. 
3 880, in.rheumatic diſorders, are well known, and 
much celebrated. He relates, on the authority of 
the Eręſident himſelf, that two men, ho had 
deen confined to their bed for ſeveral months by 
iſchiatic pains, were cured” in three days by 2 
ſtrong decoction of it. Its operation pope ” 
have been of the ſedative kind, ſince che : 
were thrown into a ſleep, which laſted: ns or 
twenty hours. He confirms the opinion of the 


Lepra ariſing from the Hair Worm, as mentioned 


in N' 131 of this collection; and has ſome obſer- -- 


vations relating to the Colica Lapponum, deſcribed 
in; M. Moutin's theſis, N“ 27. T he diſſertation 
— the deſcription of an African plant, 
called by LVAs Gunnera, in eee ws the 
eee de eee N 
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We preſume this is the fame perſon Who af. 
terwards made the voyage round the world 1 . 
Dr. Forſter,” in Capt. CooF's ſhip, and has fince 
travelled over a large tract of country in wückern | 
Afrita, in purſuit of thoſe gratifications' which his 
_ zeal for natural hiſtory enabled him to enjoy. The 
preſent voyage, which was begun Dec. 28, 1766, 
and finiſhed Fuly 21, 1766, was made with Capt. 
Ekeberg, who has been mentioned as having firſt 
introduced the 724 ſhrub' into Sweden, "This epi- 
| tome of the voyage conſiſts of little more chan ad 
enumeration” of thoſe ſubjects of natural hiftory, 
which occurred to the journaliſt, both at land and 
at ſea; for as he makes uſe of the trivial hams, 
'nll/deſcriptions are ſuperſeded; except that, in tt 
notes, ſome of Tm e rag known are niert 
emply' detailed. 110 01 03-2507 103 195d 
8 N AE 4% „ 05305 D139 e ien 
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OBSERVATIONS, donding to ſhew = 
Utility of botanical Knowledge in Relation to 


i Agriculture, and the feeding « of Cattle: | accom- 
| panied with. s a Tranſlation of LixN us“ 5 Pen 
Suecus, accommodated. to the Englifo: Plants, 


with references to ee ct to # a ub gc 
Plants. e : nl 


. « * : a K* e + 4 
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HE ae of hr hs certainly, holds. its 
moſt dignified | ſtation when ſubſervient o 
nedicine; but its utility does not terminate in this 
alone, though 1t has too long been conſidered. as 
having no other connection. : This, notwithſtand- 
ings. is but a partial, nay even an injurious idea 
of it, for nothing has more retarded i its uſefulneſs 
than this contracted notion, It has a relation, in 
a variety of ways, to many other arts and ſciences, 
Among which may be mentioned the art of. paint- 
ing and dying; but of all others Agriculture cer- 
tainly claims the ſtricteſt relation, ſome of its moſt 
important branches being greatly dependent upon 
it, and others, from an happy application of it, 
being perhaps capable of further emolument. The 
ſubſequent paper, it is preſumed, will, in ſome 
meaſure, illuſtrate this truth. But howſoever great 
the real dignity and im portance of this art, yet, 
it muſt be allowed, that it has not been cultivated 
ſufficiently on ſcientific principles, nor advanced 
in equal proportion with other branches of Know- 
1 It is not f en ſince Dr. Home ob- 
dt 1 4 2 | ſerved, | 


t ws) 


ſerved, that V irgil. and. Columella, old as they 
are, remained almoſt the only writers worth con- 
ſulting upon this ſubjeck. The writings of Mr. 
Hart, Dr. A. Hunter, Lord Kaims, Mr. 2 oung,, and. 
of many others ſince publiſhed in our own nation, 
we hope have ſuperſeded Dr. Home's remark ;' and, 
from that laudable ſpirit now diffuſing arnong us 
throughout Great: Britain, for the improvement of 
Arts and Sciences, under the protection of our/pub- 
lic —— we may e to ſee Wer branch 


«>> a? 


.the Fort e den of . — to the pur- : 
poſes of human life. On the continent, the Stwedes 8 
are making large and daily progreſs in the i im- 
provement of this branch of economics. In France, 
Mr. Du Hamel has rendered himſelf conſpicuous 
by his writings on this ſubject; and in various 
parts of Europe, ſocieties have been formed with 
2 profeſſed view to this end. We cannot help 
mentionisg, with peculiar pleaſure, that of Padua, 
over which Dr. Arduin preſides; who, by the mu- 
nificence of the Venetian ſtate, has à garden allotted 
for the cultivation of ſuch vegerables as they wiſh 
to ſubje& to experiments in agriculture, dyeing, 
and other arts. A noble inſticurion, and nb 
of imitation !' | 
Amidſt that almoſt a lee variety of vegenables, 
Cos which the- beneficent hand, of nature has re- 
x Heli: our earth, thoſe. which go under the 
general name of Graſſes: form the. principal food 
of our cattle; next to theſe, among the natural 
"7 kae of plants, none are more aceeptable than the 
8 | B b 4 diiadelphous 


* ruted? 1 the preriſs -ſpecies thus exten or 


3 im] 
2atepl, or legiitriridus Herbs: df lehis-efote is 
ths"! 5 Þ much"ebltivared in Lig; che 

h e, or Cort bens; unc the Laren ot Medic 
Todder, in France. Peficles theſe, dur horſes, 
Horned Cittfe, erp, Sc. will all, in their turn, 
eat With equal Pleaſure, and ſome with more avi- 
dtty, à preat variety of other vegetables Nume- 
dd inſtances occur where one ſpecies of animals 
Vill feed preedily upon” thoſe herbs which others 
refuſe to touch, and will even almoſt famiſh rather 
than eat. Some plants are highly noxious, and even 
poiſonous, to certain kinds of animals, while they 
are eaten by others without the leaſt ſubſequenz 
ill effeck: to inſtance, the Cicuta Viroſa, or long- 
leaved Water Hemlock, the moſt virulent plant 
which grows ſpontaneouſly in England, (but hap- 
Pily is not common) is fatal to cows, when, 
s through ſcarcity of fobd, they are obliged ic eat ĩt 

yet ſheepand horſes feed on it with impunity, and 

_ "goats even greedily devour it. 


721 fre 2 
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- Videre licet ; Pingucſeere ape Cicu oth. 1 
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7 acts of this kind muſt, 3 1 ache ieaſttezo have 

"been obvious to the moſt incurious of mankind, 

even in the earlieſt ages. The firſt race of ſhep- 
nerds had daily inſtances, among their flocks, of 


AY 43h ſelection and refuſal of particular herbs; and 


N fubſtquent obſervations muſt have multiplied and 
* FConfrmed them. But they were ſtill only known 


” in the general, and no experiments had been inſti- 


SEEN 


* 
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fejocted, The facts are, gr this time, undeniabſe⸗ 
Ie is well Known that, Flag-flewers, Haundn tongue. 
Henbunb, Nullein, N ghtſbade,, Hemlock, ſeveral.Docks, 
Arſmart, Agrimomy. Celamine, ſeveral Croufoote, 
Marſh Marigold, Horehound, Figwort, many Thiſtles, 
Fern, and other plants, are commonly neglected 
by our horſes, and horned cattle, and ſtand un- 
touched, even in paſtures where it might be ex- 
peed: that neceſſity. ſhould. conſtrain them t to eat 
any thing. Theſe are but a few out of many in- 
ſtances; there are more than is commonly i imagin· 
ed, and it was deſirable, in conſequence of theſe 
obſervations, that a courſe of experiments ſhould 
be inſtituted to elucidate this inſtinct, in that part 
eſpecially of the brute creation Which is ſo imme- 
diately ſubſervient to mankind. The utility of 
"ſuch experiments muſt be evident, a they myſt 
 necefſatily. lay the foundation of farther-i improve- 
ments in the economy of cattle. The intelligent | 
huſbandman would, by. this means, have it in his 
power to rid his paſtures of noxious and ufeleſs 
plants. and Sive room for the ſalubrious ones. 
lub this view of the affair, it will be ſeen that 
phßpfchins are not the only perſons who may ſtudy 
5 boten. to advantage; many others would find, 
not only a fund of pleaſure from this ſtudy, but 
bone other advantages reſulting from the 
knowledge of the plants of their own country, / In 
the inftance - before us, ſeience has opened the way, 
and ſurely. i it is aot too much to ſay,. chat it evi - 
e points to greater improvements, in one of 
che maſt important branches of agriculture, as it 
telstes 89 the economy of cattle. Mere, chan this 
214752 | | * 
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ought not to be expected from its aid.” It is to the 
intelligent grazier and the gentleman, well verſed 


in the knowledge of the indigenous plants, fraught 
with careful obſervation, and practiſed in the eco- 
nomy of cattle, that the reft muſt be owing. No- 
thing but the want of this knowledge, in ſuch 


gentlemen as reſide in the country chiefly, can de- 
prive us of the benefit which might otherwiſe ac- 
crue from reducing it into practice. The eradi- 


- cating from paſtures poiſonous and uſeleſs weeds, 


would be but one, although indeed no mean one; 
among many other advantages. Further than this, 
the huſbandman would be better enabled to ſuit 


his ſeveral ſorts of cattle to the different paſ- 


tures in his poſſeſſion, more to their benefit, 


and conſequently his own. Even in marſhy 
grounds, where it is a difficult undertaking to 
mend the ſoil, the growth of many plants might 
be encouraged, and the ſeeds of others ſown, 
which are highly acceptable to different kinds of 
cattle. By degrees too we ſhould undoubtedly be 


led to the cultivation of other vegetables beſides 


clover, as fodder; and the foregoing obſervations 
imply, that this might be done in. ſoils and ſitua- 
tions where that would not thrive. Our hay 


would in conſequence be much improved; for al- 


| though cattle will eat thoſe herbs among hay, 
which they reject while green and growing, yet it 
does not follow that all are in their dried ſtate 
equally nutritive and wholeſome. The benefits, in 
fine, which would ariſe from a diligent and- general | 
/ purſuit of theſe hints, would undoubtedly be vari- 
E ous and extenſive, and any more, in all probabi- 


Lty, 
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lity, in Ne af. Fears, than can bes be 
thought. of. 4 f us 159; lat” 
recably_to theſe ideas, a ee has been 


made, under the auſpices of our celebrated author, 
whoſe attempt Was truly laudable, and worthy of 
himſelf. To this end, it is indeed certainly the 
province of the botaniſt to make the plants of 
his own country the principal objects of his atten- 
tion. This has been eminently the caſe with Lix- 
nus, and his country will continue to reap the 
fruit of his labours. The reſult of theſe experi- 
ments may be ſeen in a paper, called Pan Svzcvs, 
printed in the ſecond volume of the Amanitates 


Academice, the ſubſtance of which, fo far as the 
experiments were made with plants common to 


this country, will be ien in the tie 


Pagen „ 5 Hae. 4 3 Fr 
LIN xÆuS oed the. Grſt eng of chis i in- 


Aitjtion from obſervations made in his Dalakarlian 


journey, which has been mentioned in the courſe 


290 the preceding pages: he obſerved, that his 


horſes left untouched, among other plants, Alea- 
' dow-ſweet, Great Wild Valerian, Lily ef the Valley, 
Angelica, Roſe-bay Willow Herb, Marſh Cinquefoil, 
Mountain Crowfoot Crane I. bill, Globe: Crowfoot, and 
various: ſhrubs. It was not till ſeveral years, after, 


that theſe experiments were inſtituted; in which 
Aa number of his pupils were engaged x; eight or 


nine of whom le mentions by name, and he had 
Aren larze ſhare in directing and conductipg 
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times, 
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times; with the ſole view! of determining tas: 
vegetables il ſeveral animals would eat, or re- 
ject. Its eaſy to ſee that numberleſs difficulties. . 
muſt ariſe in _ Proſecution of this ſcheme,. and 
that imperfection, i in a yariety of inſtances, muſt at 
laſt attend their greateſt accuracy. In the mean 
time, care was taken, as. far as ane | 
would admit, that the experiments were made as 
unexceptionably as poſlible; and it muſt be con- : 
cluded, that the reſult upon the whole is true, as 
they have a real foundation in thoſe unerring laws. - 
of inſtinct, to which nature has ſubjected the whole 
brute creation. The plants were all freſh gather- 
ed, not bruiſed i in collecting, nor offered to the 
cattle When they were either almoſt famiſhed, or 
glutted with variety; nor yet in the ſpring· time, 
when many of them greedily devour almoſt any 
vegetable they can get, ſometimes ſuch as are fatal 

to them, and which at other times they will not 
or? The plants were alſo, in many examples, | 
offered. to ſeveral individuals. of the ſame ſpecies... 

. Theſe, trials were made only with the indigenous- 
Plants of Sweden, which are (at leaſt three fourths) 
the ſame as ours in England. The plants growing 
ſpontaneouſly in Sweden, excluſive. of the moſſes 
and funguſes, amount to about goo- ſpecies. Of 
ſuch a number, in every country, many muſt be | 
very rare; it is not therefore to be expected that 
all theſe could be brought to trial. Some, although 
plentiful in one part of the countty, would be 


very ſparingly. found in another. From the reſult 
15 ah. ared, that the horned. cattle eat of the plants 


h were ores to . a Got de and 
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that th ey tejefted er 218. The. WY > Wh, +45 Finds ds? 
fg The ſhe p,"0 387, refu ng 141. 1 
The'borſes, of 262 ſpecies, refuſing 212. And of 
thoſe which were offered 70 ſwine, they | eat 72 
kinds, and refuſed 171. - 
The Pax Suecus, it may be preſumed, is but i in 
few hands, at leaſt of ſuch whom the ſubject moſt 
concerns. It is written in Latin, and put into the 
moſt compendious form imaginable, by inſer erting 
only the trivial names of the plants, and referring 
to the number in the Flora Suecica, where the ſy- 


nonyms are given. In this form it is almoſt ule⸗ 


leſs to perſons unacquainted with Lixxevs's Writ- 
ings, and from an Enghfb reader is entirely hid. 
It appeared of importance enough to be thrown 
into an Ex dreſs, to which end it was nece ary 
10 give it a form different from the ofiginal,” 


So far as the trials were made with Plants hi ch 


are common to both countries, the reſulr may be 


ſeen in the following pages, and they amoünt to no 


very inconſiderable number. Being taken trarly 
in tlie order in which they ſtood in the *ofiginal 
tie per; ſo the ſexual ſyſtem is of courſe Preite. 
et perhaps a more apt diſpofition of dent "might 


have been given, by arranging them according fo 


their uſual places of growth. 1 
In order to render it more generally int 32 
and. acceptable, the Engliſþ name of th 
is firſt given, t then the Linnea al aa 
trivial name, by which'it may i rant} de _ 
either in Erin @vs% own works, or i. 
Fe Fre 2s Anglits.”” Fo rheſe follow tree 4 


[The n contains the reference to the page in Dr. 


Hill's 
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HilPs Byrtiſb Herbal, which k may bg preſumed i is in 
many hands, and which has now. ſuperſeded, in * 
great meaſure, the Herbals of Gerard and Parlinſon. 


| being better accommodated to the purpoſes of bo- 
tanie intelligence, and furniſhed alſo with figures. 
The ſecond column refers to the page in Rav's 


Synopfis bs of Britiſh Plants, where the ſynonyms, of the 
wo Baubines, and thoſe of Gerard and  Porkinſons 2 
are quoted. By. this means the reader is very, 


A fe directed to a variety of authors On 


each plant. For the ſake of thoſe who wiſh to ſee, 
an accurate figure, 10 reference to the Flora Daica | 


| is added, A, work; coming gut at the expence of; : 


the Kin ng of Denmark, and intended to 1 | 
all the indigenous. plants of that e Of f 
hk. 840 plates are already gone. Of theſe above 
are 85 50 0 of chis kingdom, on Which account 
i opp, o far, the want of a work of the fan 
bere, It muſt, however, he obſeryed, that 
in W i column, under, the Graſſes, thoſe excellent | 
ales in Moriſen's Hiſtoria, * o Flantarum Oxanienſis 
are. r eferred | to,.,, The. columns on. the other 
page contain dhe x reſult Af, the experiments, for 5 
brevity's, fake expreſſed. as 105 the original, by nu- 
merical characters, which, it will be neceſſary o 
1737857 There is a column retained Joy every 


* -On this Read irs is s much. 10 ve "regretted, that theſe . 
tables are not republiſhed! ſeparately, With the kiſtory of 
iche Graſis and Ohne annexed z a work which, if Sxetuted © 


by a proper hand. could not but be acceptable to all lovers 


of rural economy, This view might be Wager ſtill, more 
complete, by 0 it to all thoſe plants e a 
ticularly the ; objects of this Taper. 3 

8 5 "Teciea/ 


* IS \7 5 
2 v3 £ 


* 
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ſpecies « of animals with which the experiments were 
made in Sweden; for, although goats are not ſo 
commonly kept with us, as in that country, yet it 

will at leaſt be matter of entertainment, if not 
of utility, to ſee what choice. of vegetables they 


5 15 mage. 
When this figure (10 is made uſe of, it denotes 


| that the plant. is eaten by that animal to which the 

column is appropriated z (O.) horned cattle. or 

.. Oxen 85 (G. Gas; ($h.) Sheep; (H.) Horſes.;,. (8), 

Swine. Two. units, thus (1 1) denote that the ani - 
al is very fond. of the plant. When the cypher 6 

(006 occurs, we are to underſtand that the plant is 

. el by th it animal. When both are found 
together, in a column, thus (10), or (04), they : 
"denote that i it was ſometimes eaten and ſometimes 
ejected : the " hor is ſuppoſed to ſignify, that it 


— — AN 6 


> > 


taken of making a trial of that plant upon thoſe 
babe, The native place of each Plant i is added, | 
and the month in Which it flowers, in as compen- | | 


be 


88 dious 4 manner AS Poſſible, as this ſeemed to be a - 


requiſite addition; alſo its duration, whether an- 


the whole are collected and ſubjoined, from the laſt 
edition of the Flora Suecica, the Flora Oeconomica, 
__ Rav's. Hiſtoria Plantarum, HalLER's Enumeratio . 
15 Stirpium Helvetiæ, and others, a few notes, point- 
ing out particularly the noxious plants, or wr, 
 * the 'feader's 6bſeryation to 2 other article that , 
e ſeemed e of regard. 


13 5 
nnn 
1 
4 1 / 14 25 
SOME Aff e . n n rau 
wy : 0 
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1 
as generally eaten, but ſometimes refuſed; the 1 
latter, the reverſe. W here no figure occurs, it is | 
fo be inderſtood_.that no opportunity had been 3 | 


5 nual (A. 5 biennial (B.), or perennial (P.). To. | | 


- Moxannzovs PLarts.” of = 
oN TED Glaſs wort. 3 Er- —1 - 
1 ropea. A. | 
are's Tail; adi, Pipe. Hipparis wal. m—_— 3, 


garis. P. — 


„ 


Dianyzovs Puh. 8 
3. Privet Buch. Ligufirum vulgareg — 15 
2 0 s Nightſhade. Circæa lutetiana. 15 

well. Veronica officinalis. P. | 
2 67 Wi e V. Chamedrys. of = 
. ermander Speedwell. J. agreſtis. A by 219 
bogey -leaved Speedwell, V. bederifolia. A 
5 ommon Brooklime. J. Becabunga. P. gt 
107 Long-leaved Brook ſime. J. Anagallis aquat. 74 

| Narrow-leaved Brooklime. V. ſcutellata, P. 
_ Butter wort, Yorkſhire Sanicle. Ke 
Ec ain. P. a 
13 Vervain. Verbena officinalis. . — | 
14. Water Horehound. Iycepu Europexs. P. 355 
IS Vernal Graſs. Anthoxanthum odoratum. P. 


— 


* 


' Tx1anDROVs Pars. 

16. Great wild Valerian. Valeriana affcinalis. P P. 

17. Marſh Valerian. V. dioica. P. 4 

18. Lambs Lettuce: Corn Sallet. V. 43. 
19. Flag- flower: 1 F lower-de-tuce. 21 | 
i P cud Acorns. P. — 

720. Pp ARA J. ſevidifima. P. _—y 


DOTS GASSE. 

5 -rovted Baſtard Cyperus. Schaun, Ma- -1 

0 \ perus Graſs, Scirpus 2 Blvalicus. ICUs P. {5 

1. Bull Ruſh. S. lacuftris. P. 4 — 

220 Club Ruſn, of K bead Rush. S. paluſtriiſ ʒ 

23. Cotton Graſs. Fon 771 acbion. P. — $f 

24. Mat Graſs. Hart Hy 4 

25. Reed Canary Graſs: asg With 1 5 
8 heads. Hbalarii ETURMIRACER» hs 8 


TD” 


« Mah Spradwell, anne, in 5 Flora Newegich, figs this Tr 41 4. parti- 
fy acceptable to ſheep. The ſame author obſerves, that alli the animals on whom 


theſe experiments were tried, greedly ca cat the Paul's Fele: Le en, which is 


not uncommon on our dry paſtures. Dogan 
12. Rutter- ebert, or Yorkſbire Sanicle. Wherever this, z pla is found, it is 2 certain 
indication. of buggy foil. 3 bad the reputa 1 noxidus- to ſheep, 
among our country people, who believe it gives them Whenever they eat it, 
which they will not, but from great neceſſity : they hence called thi plant Wire R _ jo 
222 of It Parkin 0] 
15. . Fine hay owes md af i its grateful odour to the abundance of this 
graſs amongſt it, Scheuchz;, It is one of the firſt flowering graſſes in the ſpring, and is 

very common in our fertile paſtures, 
19. Flog-flewer. This ever remains untouched by all theſe animals except goats, 
though every herb around it be conſumed to the ground, Lia. The ſame 1 — 
| A 


0 w 
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xd to the Exer is Plar 


x. ef | © | o| x|[n alt marſhes, common. l, 9. : 
2. 0 5 o | ol o ln ſtanding waters and ponds. 3. 2 ? 8 
Ef 1iÞ |} 
2» | 11 2], | of [In hedges and woods. 3 
4 8 In woods and thickets. 6, 7. . 
*. At 19-3 | 2 ln dry paſtures and woods. 3 3 
. 1 ln meadows and paſtures, very common. 4—6. 
7 4 14 24 x | x {ln dry paſtures, common. 5—8$. | 
| 21 24 2. |] 1] Jn corn fields and fallow ground. 4—6. - 
9. + 34 2] | | 1] of[n ſhallow waters, common. 6, 7. 
10. {| 1] a] 2 | of of With the foregoing. 7, 8. 
11, | »{ 24 = | 1] [ln watery places, not common. 6. 
In, | ol 0 d o {On bogs, eſpecially in the North. 5, 6. 
13, |-vf of a | o| By way ſides, and waſte places. 6, 7. 
'T14» | of] 1] 2 $3 of By ditches and brooks, common. 7. 
15. | 31.20 # | 1} in meadows and PO every a 59 
„ b * 3 
161 } of 1] x | o| ofIn ot hedges; and by waters: 3 I 
17, 14x | | {In moiſt and boggy meadows.: 7. 
48% } +5 vj: þ 4 Among corny and on corn grounds. 4, 55 © &f 
19. ö 1 8 © 0 In watery places. Ez NE EE San 3 ge ene 
10% e befor Vnder hedges and buſhes, in the South. = 
5 | i 
ao, T | * || {On bogs, and j in au marſhes. ” 2. 8 5095 | 
20, 1] xj 2| nx | x of By rivers and brooks. „„ . 
22. 0e ie ln brooks and watery groands. 7 1 TP f 
23. [oi eon bogs. 4-8. 1 TM £0 
24+ [10] 14-4 | eon ary paſtures and heaths, 6, 7. <A 
BY 1111 [io By waters, very common. 7. 
1 | 


have made les to the Saline Cladwoyn, which is not uncommon. in lanes and under 
hedges, in the Weſt of England 


*#20. .Baftard Cyperne. This plant is ſaid to be very noxiqus, and eren fütal t6 cons. 
that eat it, Gunner, 


pitt Bull . The peaſants of Seoeden, in defect of hay, fodder their,cows with 


22. Cs Reg. + Swine are extremely fond of tlie roots of this kind of of Rub, — 
it with great avidity; and the peaſants of Sweden ſtock. themſelves with 


— 1 orgy wo 311 eat this plant i tate ef 1 
23. Corron:Graſs, Both h es and eos w eat in its young, * 
throws out the Cotton. Gunner. p Nr Nr 


25. Reed Canary Graſs. Cows are very fond of this, graſs, and the fats ir 
. e 0d PIERO 7 


F ce | NW, | 
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| | | 
{4 | 
| 026. cine, unt Sg. Timothy-Graſs, Pin“ 8g. . 
i pratenſe. B. SONS W f — | ; ö 39 * . 
| 26. Meadow Fox-tail Graſs. Alopecurus pratenſis. P.. 498. 396.1. 4.8. 
q 27. Flote Fox-tail Graſs. A. geniculatus. P. — 1498. | [396.2. vc. 
| 27. Rough Cocks-foot Grafs. Dach li glomerata. P. 502. 33... 5.38. 
0 28, Millet Graſs. Milium effuſum. A. oo. oz. 1. 5. 10. 
29. Melic Graſs. Melica nutans. PP — 500.6. 03.6. f5.4 
30. Silky, or Corn Bent Graſs. Agroftis Spica Venti. A, 505 RY 105.17 * 
31. Brown Bent Graſs. A. conna. P. —F Fi Fe 
332. Red Bent Grafs. f. rubra. (nunc Milium len- 9 tete 
| digerum) A. — Ts „ 394-4: . 
33. Creeping Bent Graſs. A. flolbniſera. P. 3 EN} F 
34. Fine Bent Graſs, A. capillari. 7.  ::, 1952 IE 
35. Turfy Hair Graſs. Aira ceſpitoſa. P. — SC FR . 
36. Mountain Hair Graſs, A. flexuoſa. P. — 1 07.38.9. 7.9. 
37. Water Hair Grafs. A. aquatica. P. oo. 2. Joa. 3. 
38. Purple Hair Graſs. 4. cærulea, (nunc Melica I ee 
cerulea) P. | — YE 704.8. 14 5˙22. 
39. Meadow Soft Graſs. Holcus lanatus. P. Lp 1445 404. 1 „ 
40 Creeping Soft Graſs. H. mollis. P. — mme. 
41. Reed Meadow Graſs, Poa aquatica. P. 5024. 11. 13. 6.25. 
42. Creeping Meadow Graſs. P. compreſa. A. og. 55 
43. Suffolk Graſs: Annual Meadow Graſs. Aunua. A501. Ibs. „ 5.21. 
44. Great Meadow Graſs. Poa pratenſis. TP). — ! 409.3. 1 
45. Common Meadow Gratis. P. triw:alis. P.. 1 14 1109. 2. 1 
46. Narrow- leaved Meadow Graſs. P. auguſtiſolia. A | eh. 4. 5.19. 
47. Quaking Graſs. Briza media.” P. — to. || (412.1. 46.45. 
48. Creſted Dog-tail Grats. Cynoſurus criflatus. P. 499. 398.2. 
49. Blue Dog-tail Graſs. C. caruleus. P. — 499. 399.4. 
30. Field Brome Graſs. Bromus mollis. A. — 501. 413.3. 7,18. 
51. Corn Brome Graſs. B. arvenſis. P. 414.8, 7.16. 
„1. Wall Brome Graſs. B. tectorum. A. — 13.2. 7.13. 
52. Spiked Brome Graſs. B. pinnatus, T7. „ 5.4. 
53+ Berren Brome Graſs.” B. Herili. 4. A. . . 
g4. Sheep's Feſcue Graſs. Feftuca ovina. P). 410.9. 1.13. 
$5. Hard and Purple Feſcue Graſs. F. rabra. P. |; 413.4. 6.2 
56. Small Feſcue Graſs. F. decumbens. P. 1 4408. 11. ls. 
7. Tall Meadow Feſcue Graſs. F. elatior. P. — | [anr.n5.16.þ2.15. 
58. Flote Feſcue Graſs. F. fuitens, P). 4412.17. 3.46. 
59. Meadow Oat Graſs. Avena pratenſs. P. — 50. 765... 25 
| e ; g 5 * - 
| 5 


2286. Notwithſtanding the character this graſs acquired from 


2 
40. Creeping Soft Graf... 
M. Sebreber, Profeſſor 4 
culiarly grateful to cattle, and particularly to ſheep, 

ws © Reed Meadow | 


ire exceedingly fond of. 


Hon, ſheep diſlike it, neither are cows or horſes fond of it. 


Le Rogue's recommenda 
26. Meade su For · tail Graſs. This is amongft the moſt gratefpl of all graſſes to cattle, 

-. This is one of the graſſes ſtrongly recommended for culture by 
Economy at Erlarg; in his book on this ſubject, he ſays it is pe- 
Greſt. Linnzus ftrenuoulſy recommends the culture of this gras 


which is common by our river ſides, as a moſt excellent food, and what horſes, cows, and 


25 Pricey 5. Meatlow Grofſes. Amongſt that variety of graſſes with which: our country 


bounds, 
t 


theſe are the moſt 1 7 in all thoſe paſtures: that we call fertile and good : 


there are {carcely any paſtures that do nut alſo contain a variety of ether graſſes, many 
which are equaHy acceptable to'carg}&5- 05 iis fo. Sal P2933 28 HY 6 ther graſſes, many. of 


. 


i 4. S 
gud they vil 


eise 
ks 2 


ep's Feſere Graſi. Of all others this graſs is the peculiar delight of the theep, 
1 flee it witk the greateſt care,=Eodem deflituti colles aut criceta-nec ovid 


ibm 
grata 


1 2 


NY n paſtures, and on the borders of fields, + Te | | 


26.) [ic] | 1 | 1] 10[In meadows and paſtures every where. 5. 
27. 1]. 1 x | 1}. of in watery places, very common. 6-38. 
27 of 1] # | 15. in meadows and paſtures every where. —. 
J 238-1] 111]. nf | in woods and thickets. 6, 7. 
29. 1j-1} i | 1] en woods and dry paſtures. 6, 7. 
Y Sol | 4; £0 | I Tn corn fields, among ſtanding corn. 7x. 
31.5 o | ['1] [In low paſtures, common. 7, 8. 1 : 
32.'| | of if | 1 | In low paſtures, not common. 7. 
115 +: | In meadows and about thickets. 8. 
i 3 On billy paſtures every where. 8. 
N 1] 1] ro ia woods, paſtures, in moitt places. 7, 1 
1 On dry paſtures. 7, 8. 
1 


. 
ww 


in marſhy wet grounds, not common. 6, 7. 


: .1] 1 | 1] Jon bogs, heaths, and marſhes. 8. 
1 | 11 i 1 1 in meadows and paſtures 7 7 ee 6, 7. 
1 In woods and hedges. 7 
+ dos BD. About waters, common. 7, 8. 7 -446\h 
7 11 
iii la dry places; and on walls. 6. | . | 
1] 1} 1: | 1} 1f [n meadows and paſtures every Wang: —5. | | 
: 1 41 With the foregoing. 6, 7. . | ; | 
i <0 | 145 Wich the foregoing. 6, 8. N : | 
: if 1] 1; | 1} 1 infhedges and woods. 7. 
: 13] 6 [-1 Tn meadows and paſtures every where. 6 e 
110.4: 3 in paſtures every where. 8. Fu x 
TI] 1: | 1] of in mountainous paſtures, not common. 7. 
111] t þ 1] ln meadows and paltures every where, 596 
| 1{ 1| | | 1] Jon che borders of fields. 7. TOE OR, 
: 11 1] 1 : 1 On dry paſtures, not common. 5+. 141151 N 
y r ton dry paſtures. 6. R | 
| 1\ 1] 1; | 7| | bout hedges, very common. 6, 7. 4 
1111 | of On hilly and mountainous paſtures. 6, 7750 | | 
x F131» Jon dry paſtures, common. 6. : : 
1 | '| | [on barren moiſt paſtures, near the ea. By 7 
Ij'1| i [ſn meadows and paſtures, not uncommon. 3. 
| 0 1] 1 | x] ln ditches and watery places every here., 6, 50 
; x{ 1] Bf 1 O0 heaths, dry meadows, and paſtures. 7. 
| 


© 
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42 grata erant—This | is not the obſervation of Linreus alone: : Gmelin has confirmed it; 13 tells 9 
xy” us, that the Tarrars, who live a migratory life, tending their flocks and herds, always.in the 1 
* ſummer- time chooſe places where this graſs, abounds, on account of its. acceptableneſs, | 
57 197 uy. to the ſheep, It is found on dry mounrainous paſtures in moſt parts, of Europe, i 
1 and in England is common on downs and uplands. The ſuperiority. of our wool in ſome | 
PE parts of England may poſſibly be owing to a particular tood which the ſheep meet with in | 
4 different places; and it might be worth enquiry, whether this graſs may not have a great | 
50 Pare. in producing this effect. In general, we know that wool to be the fineſt which is 1 
15 red on high paſtures; but all ſuch paſtures are not equal in this reſpect. Until a better | 
try 5 Ih be aligned for this difference, may it not de aſcribed to the difference of their | 
od: | 
# 177 Tall Meadoto Feſcue Gra 7. W this graſs is found, it "indicates. the beſt 
0 125 „and it ls oper "moſt apron of all to cattle. Its cykute 3s, much e as | 
1 3 A 1 ber - | 
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60. Bearded Ozt Grafs : Haver. Avena fatua. P. —| 
61. Tall Oat Graſs. A. elatior. P. — 3 f 


62. Yellow Oat Grafs. A. Tabel, 3 9 : — 
63. Common Reed. Arundo-pbragmites. P). 
64. Branched Reed Graſs. A. Cælamagreſlis. PD. 


18 


65. Corn Darnel. Lelium femulentum. 4. 
65. Perennial Parnel Ray Graſs, L. perenne. P. 
67. Dog's Graſs, Couch Gras, or Mheat Graſs, . F 

| 


2321 6 


; riticum repens, P. 2 ö 
68. Sea Lyme Grafs. Elymas arenaris. P). ] 
69. Water Chickweed. Montia paluſtris. A. — 181,16. 


70. Wall . Hor deum murinum. . — . 391-142. 
Torts aliens PANT. AY! 1 4 9 7 
7x. Field Scabions. pwnd arvenſis. P. 64,1. ＋ 
72. Leffer Field Scabious. S 3 P. — 6642. 191.2, 
73. Devil's Bit. S. ſucciſa. P, —— — 664.3. 19130 
74+ Little Field Madder, Sherardia As P. 1396. | [25+ : 
75. Woodroof. Aſperula odorqi a. P. drs. | pate t 
76. Squinancy-Wort. A. nancbieg- 1 — 699. | þ225+ |. 
77. Ladies Bed-Straw. 64 ium due rum. P. Lp 897. : : 4 . 
78. Great Baſtard eee G. e F. 37. E23 7 
79. Croſſwort Madder. G. boreals. P. — 397-2. * 
„ Croſſwort: Mugweed. 7 lantia Cruciata. P, 4 96. B. 
31. Gooſe Graſs: Clivers- Ga um Aparine. A. — 398.1 5˙ 7 
232. Great Plantain. Plantago mejor. KX. 52.1. tl. 
33. Hoary Plantain. P. media. T7. 53.2. 314.3 
34. Ribwort Plantain. P. Ianccolatg. Po 1153.3. þ3 14. 
25. Buck's-horn Plantain. . A. A. — 153.6. 315. 
36. Sea Plantain. oe naritima. F. 8 — 153.5. 315. 
37. Burnet. Sanguifarba officinalis. PE. 64 203. 
490. 


328. Dogberry Tree. Cornus fangyinea. — — 51 0. 487 
39. Ladies Mantle. Achemilla vulgaris,. P. 492 1158.10 6 
30. Cinquefoil Ladies Mantle. A. alpina. P. 492. 158.275 4 
91. Broad-leaved,Pondyecd. N is nat aus. P. + 1148. 

92. Perfoliated Pondweed. P. * atum. 2 r 489. | 149 ·4 1 9 

93. Long-leaved Pondweed. F. lucenn. P. — | 2 $1482), | 


. * N 
94. P Wort. Sagina procumbens. A. n wag ha . 
| PENTANDROUS PLANTS. „„ | g 5 9 I | 


Mouſe-ear Scorpion Graſs, Myoſotis ſcorpi-T . 5 

* e 7 525 Sos 139%» fie 
& 96. Water Scorpion Graſs. M. paluſtris, b. — 391. 229.4. 

27. Gromwell. Eitbeſpermum oſicinale. P). 390. fzz8. 

98. Baſtard Alkanet. L. arwenſe. 687. 2273. 450 

99. Found! s-tongue. Cyxogls * vulgare. 0 ec. 4226.1. 
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D oe 18 to 8 d fon found in great plenty in ſome parts of Zurope "RN 9 81 
an even to the ohſtruction of the bebe Gunner Tays be has ſeen horſes. and. or Oi 
Key accuſtomed” to 180 e ith, avidity ; and That . e ie, FWE 
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. "Ma ear Scor pia Graſs. Conſtantly Tefuſed oy all theſe animals, 50 aten dog! 


This is conſidered as only A variety of the t 


, 
1 
| | 3.41 
i + J 0 
Sh, H 8. | | 
—— = r 8 
$25; 9 7% te cord Sc, not very common. . Ex 
AS k About hedges and buſhes every where 2 
71 i tn paſtures ev y where. 7 Cortes 
0 | 1} of Imrivers and la ces, comme. 7. ES a ee 
3 About hedges, Ke. in nol lc an woods. 6; 
10 Among the corn. 7, 8. . 
Jo þ In paſtures, and by the way ſides. 6. 
1 ln fields, and about hedges. 8. 1 
o i ſon the ſea coaſt, not common. 57 6. 25 i 
+ 6 | of ofAtout ſprings and rocks. 4. —. 
' 1 5 1Þþ In meadows, and * way fades, 4— 
* ku? — 5 
. of pee cc and cates; 3. | 
x | 2{j- IIn dry paſtures, common. 6, 7. | 8 
11 ofIn meadows and paſtures, common. 63. he 
o | 1] FfOn plowed or fallow lands. 7, 8. 
11. Illu woods. 5. 5 | 
- 3 | on upland chalky grounds. 7 : 
'x | of: en meadows, and the — of Feld. 7. | 
1 | 14 n hedges, very common. 6, 7. 
Fine ſon upland paſfures in the North. 6— 8. 
1 If oFln paſtures, and about hedges and buthes, 0 5 ES 
FM 14- About hedges, very common. 1 5 ; 
1: | cÞ By way ſides every where; in paſtures. 6, 7. 2 
1 | of 1 With the foregoing. 7, 8. . 
ißt Ila meadows and paſtures every where. 6, 3. 5 
sf | [in gravely ground) and on the ſea oalt, 75 85 . 
1. IIn fea marſhes. 6, 7. 8 
r 1 In Fate common. 6, 7. = 
'r, | 1| IIn woods and hedges. 6. OE - 
* in 1] on upland paſtures and meads: 6, 1 — PETE. * 
i - mountainous grounds, not common. | 
"© | «| of[n waters, commen, 8. xx 
lo oe o In rivers, frequent. 6, 7. 8 5 
o ol ln rivers and ſtanding waters. . 
xt | 7 85 R ney paſtures. 6. | 83 
0 o. o in dry paſures. A. We eee 
''& | |* of About brooks, ſp prings 98 ditches; 4 „% 5 
Jo] By the road ſides ry paſtures: 5, 6. l | 
r | of eln corn fields. 5, 6. | 
„ of, ebe andby road des ss. 
: i 8 ä : 10 15160528 d 
riehnefs of the milk in the*finious 4iiries of the Alps, qeferibed hy nal 47 Is Wy 
to the plenty of this plant, and that. of the Rib wort Plantain. uss e 


2 
: ing to 
1 P of” bf ch wich 7 Ktesdert the plant larger in all its parts, and 5. e | 


nefs of its leaves, It is common in watery places, and the | 


ep will ſometimes eat 25 5 
in which' caſe it is frequently N them, as Linnæus diſcovered in his 1er Got landicum. 


Ce 3 100. Comfrey. 


een We treo rene — 


——— 


| . comfrey 
101. Small 22825 


104. Bird's Eye. P. farinaſa. P. 


115. Great T . e GTi racheliuw. P. 


kr. for the kothed cattle in obſtinate conſti 


i 3 


— ro 


4 BAS 54 uV ee 
brum nejun p. 


is —.—.— . — 
102. Viper's Bugloſs. Echium vulgare. P | 


141 


103. Primroſe and Cowſlip. Primula nent, P. : 


thes trifoliata. P or 
ttonia palufiris. P. 
107. Water Pimpernel. Samolus Valerandi. P. — 
108. Yellow Willow Herb. Ly/machia vulgaris. P. 
109. Money Wort. L. Nummularia. P. 
210, Red Pimpernel. Auagallis arvenſs. A 
111. Small Bindweed. Conwolwulus wake 
312, Great Bindweed. C. ſepium. P. 
113. Round-leaved Bell Flower. Campanula 22 

tundifolia. P. —— 

114. Giant Throatwort. C. latifolia. . 


105. Buck- bean. Me 
106. Water Violet. 


116. Henbane, Hyoſcyamus niger. A. 
717. Great White Mullein. Verbaſcum Tbapſus. 
118. Black Mullein. F. nigram. P. 
119. White- flowered Mullein. J. Lychnitis. * 
120. Common Nightſhade. Solanum nigrum. A. 
121. Woody Nightſhade. S. Dulcamara. 2 
122. Ivy. Hedera Helix. | 
123. Honeyſuckle. Lonicera Cap Hola. 

124. Buckthorn. Rhamnus Catbarticus. 

125. Black Berry- bearing Alder. R. 8 
126. Spindle Tree. Euonymus Eur 


127. Gooſeberry Buſh. Ribes Gr 
128. Red'Currants. R. rubrum. 
129. Sweet Currants. R. alpinum. N 
130. Sea Milkwort. Glaux maritima. P). 
231. Autumnal Gentian. Gentiana Amarella. 
232. Centory. G. Centaurium. A. 


133. Dodder. Cuſcuta Europea. A. = 
134. Prickly Glaſſwort. Salſola Kali. A ; 


335. Common Engliſh Mercury. 42 


Bonus Hleuricus. P. 
136. Gooſeſoot, or Sowbane. C. murale. A. 
137. Common Orach. C. album. A. 
138. Maple-leaved Blite. C. hybridum. A. 
139. Stinking Orach. C. olida. A. 
140. Round- leaved Blite. C. polyſpermum. A. 
141. Common Elm. Utnus campeſtris. 
142. Marſh CO arts DAISY vulgaris. P. 


1 . 


i 1 

2 | de VO . 91 
Hill. i Ray. Dan. 
— oer. 230. 664. 
3387.7, [227 135. 
— 388.1. 227. 195, 

„ ie irn ? 
45120 18. it} 244 
59.3. 283. se 
77 2883. 547. 
78. 285. 487. 
56. 283. 198. 
54. 282. ; 689. 
65. 283. [493+ 
67. 282.1. 88. 
— 157.2. 2752. 459 
57.1. 2751. 755. 
70.1. | 277.5. 1189. 
74.1. 276. r. * 
74.2. 276.2. Laer 
58. 2744. 
de, 4287.1. 632. 
3 "Eve 0 FW: : 
38.3. 287.3. 586. 
326.3. 265. 4. 460. 
326.1 265.1. a 607. 
e. o. 
516. ö 458. TAS 
520. 466... 
520. [465. 278. 
521 1 +68, 1 | 6 3 
515. 1465.1. Ie: 

JC TIE 
78 1 28 5. 548. 
651.20 275. 28. 
62.1. | 286, EN 617. 
83. = 281. 7 199.4 

14.69.18. 

490.1 56. 1572. 
— 49. 154. ge 
490. 154.1. g 
490. {154.5 | 
490-2 | 156.13. |. 
490.9. 57. 18. 
522. 468. 632. 
419. 222. 90. 


117% White Mullein, called alfo Cow? 4 Lasg- wort, from che ah er Bo it had 5 


Gunner. Locſei. 


= - monty with our conntry people for inveterate coughs among the horned cattle. Parkinſos 
telle us it was afed in his time, in ſuch caſes, w th gteat es; ans it yet retains the 
; credit in ſome parts of Furope. | 


125. Black Perry- bearing Alder, The bark of this 1952 it is: e 1 pe + certain 


res nd mot gat the leaves, but that cows 


the milk. 


ations of the bowels. Lin. 
— will, and that it greatly. increaſes 


915 1 15 1 common about farm. yards. The cad people give the root 


Gunner. nts 


hand dts 


to their a} in 6 hs: Lin. 


{ 391 ] 
, T3? C r 


5 a 4 


] 
101 f O. f 6 ; 
I. 1 | 
1880. 2 In moiſt places and by river ice 5—8. 
11. 1 eln corn fields and fallow land. 6A 9. 
102. | 7 Jon fallow ground, and by way; e 25 8. * 
103. 01 . In hedges and paſtures. 0 
{ Wo i| oa boggy mountains in the North. 2 55 
1205.0 1[r In watery pits and bogs. 6, 7. 
x067 41] on ditches, bogs, and marſhes. 7, 3. 1 
169: x] x} 1 n moitt meadows and marſhes near che fn. 6. 
108. | 1] fro | By waters. 6, 7. 
709: | 1 "2 ln wet meadows, and about ditches.” £2 EW 
110. | 1] 1] 5 Ils corn fields, and on ſandy places. e 
111. [111i eln corn fields every where. 6, 7. 15 | 
212. 1 © n In hedges, eſpecially in moiſt places. 7, 8. 
113.1 b | 1] On dry barren paſtures, and on heaths, 2. | 
114. | 24 1 | 7] - In buſhes and hedges, not common. 8. 
115. | 1] ©; <4 {In woods and hedges. 7, 8. 
116. ] ojoi] 0 | ©] © In waſte places, tarm yards,'about villages 6. 
117, | of of © | ©] of By way ſides, in Janes. 7. 
118. | of ore | ©] {By way ſides, nut very common. 7. | 
119. | oj © © | ©] c|[n ſandy and chalky foil, not common. 7. 1 
120. | of oe o About dunyhiils, common. 6, 7. A” 
121. | of 1] 21 | © of [n wet hedges, and woods. 6, 7. 5 
122. | of of ii ln hedges, and woods and thickets. 9, 10. : 
I23. | 1] 1] 3 0 in hedges and woods. 5, 7. f 8 
124. of TP [7 [n woods, and hedges and thickets, 49 8 1 ; 
125. 0 38 In woods, &c. 4, 5. 573 
126.11 | c In woods and hedges. 4, 5. 8 f 
127. 8 x 10 1 In hedges. * 
128.111 fo {In wovis and hedges. 5 15 
129.1111 of In hedges in the North, not common. 3 
130. 1 85 . | On the coaſt, in falt marſhes. 7. 
131. Tx | of. - On upland paſtures. 7, 8. 
132. 10 = With the foregoing. 6—8. 
© 3, 133 · > 1.0 2 0 1 On heaths, among corn. ä 
134 of of © eon the ſea coaſt. 7, 838. / 
135. 11010 | of o| in farm yards, and waſte places, common. N.. 
136.1 rj ej About dunghills.and manured ſpots. . ſec? 
137. | 1] xÞ 2 | c|rr|In cultivated places, and amo N 3. 9 
138. x] 1 | |} 1{In watte places and cultivated ſpots. 8S. ; 
139. | 14 x] 2 | 1| of In like places with the foregoing, $505 p 
140. | I] of 1 {Jef Ilsa wafte places, and on ————— 9 156 
741. | 1] i] 2 }'1} In hedges, K io 
142. | | - . den ys and Wag 8 = 


» 8 
30 34 I 4 A rn, 55 
4, 3 ” 2 L a 


136. Gooſefbot, or Sowbene. This has the character of being 8 to ſwine; yet it 
appears that theſe animals will eat it. Almoſt all the old writers give it the charactet of 2 
"poiſonous plant, and Fobn Baubine „ avers, that i it is ſo to ee ee 56 do 
alſo ſome of the more modern writers. | +++ het 
142. Marſh Pennywort. It does not appear that any e — with "this | 
ba It is very common in marſhy grounds with us, and our farmers are of opinion that 
ir gives ſheep the gor, and thence call it bite Rot. In this light Perlinſes mention it, 


Aer * 


43. Sanicle, 


* 


"a. 04 28 


| 
| 
| 


b 2 en cattle will frequently eat it, u 


. ,u 


we” 


147. Sanicle. Sanicula Europea, $ 1 
Wild Carrot. Daucus Carats.” bs. — 
5. Hemlock. C maculatum, . 
145. Com Parſmip. Heracleum Spondylium. B. 
147. Wild Angeli jc. Angelica 17 5 5 Fu: 
248. Great Water Parſni arg: Sium latifolium. P. 
249. Water 'Dropwo enanthe fiflulo/a. F.. | I 
1 50. Hemlock e O. crocata. P7.— 40% 210. „ 
151. Water Hemlock. Phellandrium aquat. „ i. 
152. Long- leaved Water Hemlock. Cicuta viroſa. 409. [212.7 208. 
153. Fools Parſley. Zthuſa Cynapium. A. — 411.2. 15.2. 
154. — ee 1 cus. lan. . 16.7. hl 1 
155. cely, or Cow- wee ar | 
Y lvefire 3 | ere 4704. 2. 2 
156. Wild Chervil. C. temulum. A. moe 404.1.) 20. 
157. Burnet Saxifrage. Pimpinella Saxifraga. P. 40g. fz 13. 669. 
158. Herb Gerard: Gout- weed. Ægopodium Poda- 8 . 


graria. P. — 1 . ; 18 
159. Smallage. Apium paluſtre. B. ann | Jakes 790, 
160. Water Elder. Viburnum Opuluss  ——|517. | 440. 661, 
161. Common Elder. Sambucus nigra. Isis. 461. 545. 
162. Dwarf Elder. S. Ebulus. P. 518. 44. 


163. Graſs of Parnaſſus, Parnaſſia talufiris. P — 192. 135. 584. 
164. Thrift : Sea Gilliflower. Statice Armeria P.134%: ; [293- i. i} 
165. Sea Lavender. S. Limonium. P. 1343.1. 0 3135. 


1656. Purging Flax. Linum Catharricum. A. 195.5. 362. 


$366, Sun-dew. Dreſera rotundifolig. B. „ „„ 5 f 3 36. | 

| HEXANDROUS PLANTS, | i i | 191. 7 
167. Ramſon. Allium urfinum. P. — 467 5 2.8 752. 
168. Crow Garlick. A. vineale. P). i 467. 1. [369.1.,, | 


169. Lancaſhire Aſphodel. Anthericum ofifragum. P.\473% 373. FER MP 
170. Lilly of the Valley. Convallaria majalis. | 


7 322. 264. 
171. Wild Sparagus. Aſdaragus officinalis, P. 325. 267. 305. 
172. Sweet-ſ{melling Flag. Acorus Calamus. P. — a, 


OT ---2 Oe 43 
173. Common ſoft Ruſh. Juncus e uſus. P). 1905 | TH LY: SI 
174. Common round-headed Ruſh, I Kab nk 505. 432.5. 
175. Bulboſe Ruſh. J. bulbeſas, Þ )%% ook | 
176. Toad Grafs. J. bufomus. KMA. —} 505. | 
177. Common hairy Wood Ruſh. F. pilifer P. —| 502, 


178. Small hairy Wood Ruſh, J. campefiris. P. 502. 416.2. 
179 · Barberry Buſh. Berberis vulgaris. ——|520. 465. 
130. Water Dock. Rumex aquaticus. 1 ei 140.7. | 


the l 


146. Com Parſnip. The cas are knewa to he particularly. fond of this pant; and 


Mr. Ray obſerves that the rabbits are no leſs fo. - 


151. Common Water Hemlock. This plant is very common in! 0 It is n Hell- 


| known fact in Sweden, that horſes will eat it, and that it frequently. proves fatal to them 


by inducing a palſy; this effect, nevertheleſs, is judged to be owing ed an inſect, which 
inhabits in great plenty the Ralks of this herb, and from this ſingular effect is called by 
LIxxxRus l paraepleFicys, when in its perfect ſtate, as the Lava only exiſts inthis 
vegetable. * me caterpillar is found in the Water Parſnip alſo in Enylantl, : 

1 _ Long-teaved, Water Hemlock. Happily this plant is not very common in England : 
the roots arte the moſt virulent vegetable poiſon. that is indigenous here. LIxN aus, in 
ices No 125 gives a dreadful account of the havock! it frequently made 

ped "cattle i in Lapland, where it is common in the meadpws: near. the fea, 
being firſt turned ro-grafs in the ſprings 

eat the roots at ä ; 


abi the" bs 


eee yet they. wil 


ane 15 | 10 moſt 


7? 


wt eee. 
:.4 ,[O.4G|$h. Hs. 
. ===} | 4 ian 56 4 
a9 | 10 1 © In woods and Common. 65 i 4 
922 11 1 2 1 In meadows hedges common. y —_— R 
145. of oi .o By hedges, and on the banks of ditches. 6,3. WE 
146. 11 10 1 About hedges, rivers, and in paſtures, 7. 5 
147. | 1] 1 85 {© % 1 In moiſt woods, in watery places, 6, 
148. | of ofor | In rivers, ponds, and marſhy places. 2, 8. 
149. | of of In marſhes, andj In ditches, common. 7. 
150. of fo By the ſides of rivers and brooks. 6, 7. 
151. of ift 1 In rivers and ditches, common. 15 5 | | 

' 1524 | of :|'z | Jon the banks of rivers and ponds, &c.. —. 

153. | 1} 2] 2 | In corn fields, and on banks of ditches. 8. ä 
154. Hedges, waſte places; among corn, every wheres 57 6. 

155. 1010 10 rof: o About hedges, very common: orchards. 55. 6. 

1365... Þ- - | With the former, every where : orchards. . 
157. | x] 1þ » | 1þ On diy paſtures. 8. 

158, | x] x} ff In hedges, and often the peſt of gardens. 6; | 

r59. 10 x} 2] o About waters, eſpecially near the . 4 DIG 

160. | 3] 1] ® | of In moitt woods, and hedges. 5, 6 C 

16.0 o| i fo In moilt hedges. 4. 

162. o| of 9 | of ofIn hedges by way ſides, in church yards, 2. 7 
163. [oo 110 | 1] ofIn marſhy meadows, not common, 83. . 
164. of ir 1] of In ſalt marſhes, common. 7, 8. 

x65. | x] ® On the ſea coaſt, and, with the foregoing, 
166. x] 14 x] Jon dry and upland paltures, 5. 6 3 wy” 

166. jor Jon bogs and heaths. Te 8. 

| ” - 

167 nf e in woods, hedges, and thickets. 3 1 
168.4 1 27 1 In meadows and paſtures. 5. 2 x 
169. | 1] | © | 1] of On baggy ct x not very frequent. > 
1/0. | of x| 1: | of of In woods, not common. 5. Fn 

171. þ x| xÞ 1. | c| of About the coaſt, and in falt e 7 36 
172. [of of oo ln rivers, ſcarce. 5. 5 i 

19 „% Þ 111 In and about waters. 58. i , 
174. | 1101 Wet paſtures, and woods. 5 
175. 1] | » | 1] In moiſt marſhes and heaths, common. 8. | 

176. ff | | [In gravelly fail, about ſtanding waters. 20 | 
177. of-x| t | 3 In thick woods: 8 y . 
178. 111 [In dry turfy meadows and paſtures. 41 
179. | 1 i} 1 ol of In woods and hedges. 5. At 

180. | ol of x | of of In and about rivers and lakes. 7; 9. 


moſt virulent parts of the plant. Biſhop Gunner and Gmelin both confirm theſe bad ef- 
fects. It is yet doubtful whether horſes are hurt by it; and certain that goats are de- 
lighted with it, and eat it without any ſubſequent ill effect: and the roots are collected 
by the Norwegian peaſants as fodder for thoſe animals. 

153. Fools Parſley, This! is ene to the human race, although eaten by theſe 
quadrupegs. : 151 

$166. Se dev. Bene is called by me country people Red:rory on account of 1 
deſtructive quality to ſhoep. ' Ray. 

169. Lancaſhire Aſpbodel. This plant is alſs thought to be very noxious to ſheep, when-.. | 
ever through» poverty of | paſture they are neceflitated to eat it, akhough  rhiey: are ſaid to . 
prove much in their fleſt-arifirſt,, and afterwards to die with the ſymptoms: of 2 diſeaſed: . g 
liver. This is the plant of which ſuch wonderful tales have been told by Pans, Berto 
line, and others, of its ſoſtening the bones of ſuch animale as ate ir; and which Bl... 
9 r geek Horned cattle eat it without any W eee Gi 


287. Curle+ 


eſo much walucd, 


„ 0 * 


187. . Curled Dork. K. criſpus. Pap. 5 

132, Common Os: R. actfols; F 5 

183. Sheeps Sorrel. R. acetaſe, 

- 384. Arrow-headed. Graſs. Tri 

785. Sea ſpiked Graſs. T. marits 
186. Water Plantain. Ali ert P 


7 


' OcTanvroVs Prafirs. 
187. Roſebay Willow-herb. Epilobium ar, 
188. Hairy Willow-herb. E. birſutum. 
189. Smooth Willow- herb. E. montanum. B. 


. — 27 


190. Common Heath. or Ling. Erica vulgaris. = | 


191. N : Whortle-berries. Vaccinium Vitis 
as | 
192. Black Whorts : N 7. Morrill. _ — 
193. Cranberries. V. Oxycoccus.. _ - — 
194. Golden Saxifrage. Chryſeſplenium. p. „ 
1295. 
196. Dead or ſpotted Arimart. P. Perficaria. A. 
197. Water Pepper. P. Hydropiper. A. 
198. Knot Grals. P. aviculare. A. 
199. Black Bindweed, P. Helxine. A. 
200. HED Paris, One Berry. Paris quadrifolia, P. 


1 


SE] - ENNEANDROUS PLANTS, 
201. F Ruſh. Butomus umbellatus, P. 


DECANDROUS PLANTS. 
202. Winter Green. Pyrola rotundiſolia. P. 
203. Marſh Ciftus, Andromeda polifolia. P. 
204. Maiden Pink. Diauthus deltoides, P. 
205. Knawel. Scleranthus annuus. A. 
206. White Saxifrage. Saxifraga granulata. 
207. Bottle Campion. Cucubalus Beben. P. 
208. White and Red Campion. Hcbnis diozca. 
209. Chickweed, Al/ine media. R. 
210. Purple Spurrey. Arenaria rubra. A. 
271. Corn Spuirey. Spergula arvenfis. A. 
212. Sea Chickweed. Arenaria peploides. 
212. Mouſe-ear Chick weed. Cera * viſcaſum. A 
213. Marſh Mouſe- ear Chickweed. C. aquaticum. PT; 
214. Cockle. Agroſtemma Gitbago. A. 
215. Meadow Pink. Lychnis Flos Cuculi. AS 
216. Wood Sorrel. Oxalis Aceteſella. P. 
217. Orpine. Sedum Telepbium. P. 
218. Stone Crop ; Wall Pepper. S. acre. P. 
219. White-flowered Stone Crop. S. album. P. 


DoDECanDROVUs PLANTS. 
19. Sun Spurge. Euphorbia Helio/copia. A. 
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Perennial Arſinart. Polygonum amphibium. —| 


220. Purple ſpiked Looſeſtrife. Lytbrum Salicaria.P. 


55 238. Sea Iſpited Graſs... Cows are extremely fond of this 58 4.4 as indeed 99 ya 
many other maritime plants: and equally ſo af the foregoing ſpecies, 


% 7799»; Copiman. Heath, or Ling. „The bees are thought to get 
lants; but what is .. fxom it by. a red Flat 


from any other y 
90965 44 hor 


257. Bali C 


456. far „ 
1% „ 
305. 435. [49% 
505. 435 356. 
75 ; 257+ We 
[147,2. 311. 347. 
147.3. 311.4. % 
1523 470. 1. 677. 
516,1. 5 457·3.· > 
516.3. [457-2 | 
324. 267. 80. 
491. 158. 365. 
487. 14 5. 9. 282. 
487. 185. 4. 702. 
487 [144 | © 
—[486., [144 744. 
323. [264 139. 
1% 273. | | 604. 
Lt Hetil. 
$5.1. 363.1. 110. 
523. f 472. 54. 
162. 335. [377 
493. [x59+. 504. 
289. 354. $14» 
164.2. 337.2. 
166.8. 339.9. 792. 
179.1. 347 6. 52 5. 
184.2. 351.9. 740. 
184.1. 351.7. SN 
1531.14. [351.12.| 624. 
181.2, 348.3. 
179.2. 347. 4. 
e ie . 
165.4. 338.4. | 590- 
80. [281, ra 
36.1. 269. : 686. 
. 
38.3. [271,7., 66. 
; 1 | k 
7 = 122 757. 
ore Honey ſri og than 
<aſty A ang is t * ore nor 


empions.. This plat is common, with | us on the LE of. e and 


tl fays it is among the moſt 8 le kerbs to cows. - | 
count been recommended j in foreign pu 
Mbit and Red. Campion, The ſame author relates that this 
ſome 5 the peaſants in Norway to cauſe ſtaling of blood in the hor 
This plant has been cultivated as food for cattle, and 78 chought by 
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lon heaths, and in woods. 4. 


In 2 woods and thickets. 5, 6. 


In meadows and paſtyres, very common. 5. 


11 of 


1 55 J 


In Hadows: 1 and by — 6474 
In meadows and paſtures, common. 5, 6% 2 


On downs, uplands, fallow fields, dec. 6525 


In moift and marſhy Nen 75 8. 


In ſalt marſhes, common. 


5 Ain 85 = > 4 
In waters, eee 6,7 it" 4004 5H £ x5 


o In woods: and wedges in the North. 3, 3. 5 


In watery places, about rivers, &c. 7. 


In woods and wet places. 6. 
on barren mountainous ground. 6—9. 


On mountains and heaths, in the North, * 8. | 
4 

On turfy bo rounds, in 85 North. 5. 6 
In ſhady thick woods, and about ſprings. 4- ner 
In and about rivers and ditches. 6, 7. 55 
In meadows, waſte places, corn fields, &c. 8, 9. £ 
In and about ditches and moilt places. '7, 8. 
By the way ſides, waſte places, very W N i 6, < 9. 
Corn fields, gardens, manured places. 1 _—_ 


74 waters. 6. 
In woods any groves, in the North: 6 6, Om 15 
On bogs and wet turfy grounds, in the Nonhi 4. 
On heaths and dry paſtures, not common. 65 7 
In corn fields and gravelly grounds. 8. i 
In dry meadows and paſtures. 35, è½ũ.i 
On fallow lands, and among corn. x. 
In woods, and about hedges, every e . 
Every where in moiſt and ſhady places. 
Dry ſandy grounds, and on the ſea coaſts. 85 «© {& 
Among corn, and on fallow grounds . Lb 
On the ſea coalt. 6, 7. 855 


In moiſt places about ditches and rivers. oo 85 | 
Among the corn, very common. 6. cs + 6 Bt 
In moiſt meadows and paſtures, 6. 6 #4 18 
In woods, and under ſhady hedges. 4. 
About hedges, old walls, and in . . 
On walls, on rocks and mountains. 6. 

On walls, thatch, &c. not eee 6, 7. 


at; 


In kitchen dare adi miner in corn fields, TY 
By the banks of rivers and lakes.” 7. 


Its cultivation hav on this ac- 


mne in mos tb 
is planet's SO 


licati ions. r 


ture to deſerve more notice than has hitherto been partes i iy: 


2220. Dre 8 


Tiens $360 nee 


cen AJ : 
; 1 | - |--- Flor. 
| 0 bee tes wi essig obe of Ray. | Dai, 
777.7... SALHAE 755; E 20 3333 — 
20. Dyer's Weed. Reſeda Luttola. A. — 08. 366. 
” 221, Agrimony. Agrimonia ee os 1345. 202. 588. 
JJ 48 
ICOSANDROVS PL ATS. „ EP 
222. Black-thorn. Prunus Spinoſa, ..  —| 518, 462. TY 
223. Bird's Cherry. P. Padas. — — 1518. j 463. ils 205. 
224. Wild Service Tree: Crategus torminalis. — 514. 453. 798. 
225. Haw-thorn. C. Oxyacantha. bob. 458. 634. 
226. . — 514 ae $352 
227. Wild Pear Tree. Pyrus communis. - | '——| $144 452 
228, Crab Tree. Malus. — — 4 | 452. ; 2 
229. Dropwort. Spiraea Filipeudula. 5 5 — 24. 259. 635. 
230. Meadow Sweet. S. Llmaria. 777. ]z3. 259. 547. 
231. Common Briar, or Dog Roſe. Hoſe Canine. 1515. 454. 555. 
232. Burnet Roſe. R. ſping Him. — 1515. 45 f 398. 
233. Raſpberry Buſh. Kubus Idæus. 15212. 21. 788. 
234. Common Bramble. . eee | —} 2. 467. . 
235. Dewherry Buſh. R. cf — JUL > | 467.3. * 
236. The Wood Strawbe ng Dong veſca. P. 2. „A. 55s 
237. Silver Weed. Puten Argentina. P. 6. 256. 5446” 
238. ed P. reptant. P. — 45142. 
219. Hl. Cinquefvil, P. verna. . J» 255˙3·.· IS 
240. Tormentil. Tormentilla eracta-. P.. 257. 589. 
241. Purple Marſh Cinquefoil. Comarum 1 „„ J25G2.}] 636. 
242. Avens: Herb Bennet. Geum 10 8 3 8. 2 ous 672. 
PoxaxpRous Pl Ars. n ks Þ bs 
243. Yellow \ ater Lilly. N; hea lutea. 3 133. 8 14603. 
244. White Water Lilly. alba. TP.  ——22;3, *' 368. P6026” 
245. Red Poppy. Papawver Dis K nen Joo | 4c 
246, Long rough-headed Poppy. P. 8 A. H., % 
247. Greater Celandine.. Cbelidonium majus. — 46. 3096 5842 
248. Herb Chriſtopher. Adæa Chriflophorians. P. 320. 262. 5 498. 
249. Lime Tree. Tilia Europæa. 1523. 473. 557. 
250. Dwarf Eiſtus. Ciftus Hen B 170. 341. fo. 
251. Lark Spur. Delpbinium Carzſalidn. A. — zz. fes. 
252. Columbines. Aquilegia vulgaris. P. — fa. (373d: |- 623. c 
253. Water Aloe. Stratiotis Aloides, P. fie — 2900 377. 
254. Paſque Flower. Art mone Pulſatilla. P. — io. 260. 153 
255. Wood Anemone. A. nemoroſa,' P). — 12. 259 549. 
255. Meadow Rue. Thaliffrum ſiauum. 1 5 24347. 20. e 
257. Lefler Spear wort. Ranunculus Harl. 217. 10. 250. 575. 
258, Pilewort. R. Ficaria. P. — 20, J246. 499. 
259. Sweet b Crowfoot.. R. auricomus, P. — 16.6. 248. Le 


2296 Common Dropwort. Swine are 8 fond of the oon of this plane, and n 


mak e great de vaſtation in paſtures where they find it. 
237 · Silver Weed, 


The ſame animals are not leſs foad of the- e of this plant; © 


* which have ſomewhat the tafte of parſnips; and Fay informs us that they were formerly 
eaten ĩn this country, as they ſtill are in leſs happy climates. ' Gunner. 
240. Tormentil, The roots of Tormentil being an excellent aſtringent, ate uſed by the 
farmersi n Holland as a remedy againſt the ſtaling of. blood among their cattle, 
243 · Yellow Water Lilly, It is remarkable that ſcarcely any animals, except bogs, 
with zouc this plant, and. they will eat . roots and leaves, and fatten by their 


uſe. Fler. Oeconomic. 
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PULL 


248. Herb . 


Conn | 


| = | 10% 
H.] S. 
7 of In waſte places in chalky grounds. 6. 

0 — hedges and the box gdere gf ND; of nerd 


- "_ — — 
13 A __ . » LY 
N 12 x ”s _ \4 2 1 0 88 K * . 
8 
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I I, [in FA TOR common. ty „ 

1 In woads and hedges, not common. Pr 2 
TT 4: Ila woods and hedges, über benden Wy 3 
A 2 Ia hedges. 5. 8 
1 

7 
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225. 1 ö 

226. | 1] xj a | 1] In woods and hedges. 5. | j 

2274 | 1 x | 1] With the foregoing. 4. 0 

228, | 1 2 | aq; {I With the foregoing. 5. INT ra Re 

229, | 1] 1: x | of 14 On upland paſtures. 7. We als 

230, [Ohio iIla moiſt APY Bb and b xr ad brooks. 6—3. [i 

231. | 1] 17Þ'7:| of z]inhedges. 5, 6 F 1 

232, | 11 | of x{in heaths, among furze; i in gravelly foil. 6. | 

233+ [91] 3þ 2 | of xj in woods and mountainous places. 5, 6. n ls i N 

234+ i ln hedges every where, and thickets. 5. E 
4 


235. | 7] 23] x | © | With the former in moiſt places. 6, 7. 
236, [|10|-1f 2 | of of in woods, and under hedges. 4, ½ꝶ . ; 
237, | x]-3| 2 By the road fides ; in low paſtures. 686. PLES | 
238, | 1]-23þ x2 | x] In like places with the foregoing, V | 
239. TÞ 2 | 2x] JOn-dry barren paſtures. 5, 6. „„ i | 
240, | 1] 1| 3 | ln dry woods and paſtures, common. 6, „% | | 
241, [o '3fro | of of Inbogs and marſhes. 6. oe i © ; 
242 [1 1 1 0 1 In ts” woods, and Ne common. . 8 
1 1 £4 - 4 ö Fi ©34 1125 233+) 
243, |. ojJoiJ o | of 1 In rivers, ok 5 ples . i 
244. | ojoi] Þ| of Wich the foregoing, but not ſo common. 7. 5 ] 
2456 | 1þ if a: of In corn fields, „ 65 Fe ee { 
246 1] 1 | of | JOnarable lands. 6 e ee ee | 
247, | o| of © | of of in watte places. 55 6. WC || 
- 248, l.o| 1] 1]lo of fo-woods;inthe North, 45 8. eee 
249. iii In groves and viſtas Eu nd . 
250, 111i af On dry, and particularly chalky downs. 7. 3 
251, {of I] 1 %o of Among ſtanding corn, rare. 6, „ 355 
252. [ol 10 In woods, in the North. 6. 
253» Sh: - 1 In the fenny ne,, WE 25 
254. of 1| ol of {n-monntainous paſtures. 4/ To 
255. [io] 1] 1 | ol 5 In woods, thickets, and hedges. 4. e ö 
2 56. | x] 1] 2 | x|r0f18 wet paſtures, and by river ſides. 657. F | 9 
257% | of of © | I of in marſhy grounds, common. 6-9. 5 „„ ; 
; 258, | of 1] 1 } of | In meadows and paſtures oy where. el LISTEN g 
259» | It 1 55 N 4. e | 
e . +» BOY vos t | 
248. Herb 1 This Ns one of the poiſonous herbs to DAY but is | happily | 
ſcarce in England, and not found elſewhere than in woods, | 
249. The | of the Line Tree are in ſome parts of Europe ld up 15 oder fur | 
| Heep and goats. Bees get their fineſt honey from theſe: trees. Ce e ſondlof the lee. 
3 but they are a to vitiate the mix Wh ve | 
255. Wood Anemone, Horned cattle, . when remaved From! higher esse; into wroads | 
4 and Woody paſturage, frequently eat this herb, and many ahem: Won * 3 
, eauſes the Sondy pn among. theme, Lis. pre 5 f 3 | 
ld Io, apr tot 7d gt Nine tries A 26 duet 16 12251018 i 0 
; | 0115 Las 5 ea odds og de deer ft oh A. WWW ner As . | 
JJ moms dio 16:1 Hw- 4nd? as gtnctogbes Rounds | | 
VVV x NS EEE | 


[ «od; ] 
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260. Round - leaved — Crowfoot. Ranunculus 6. * 
een, ., e dts e 72 . ſsn. 
261. Upright Meadow Se R. 5 — 116.4. 248.4. . 
262. Creeping Crowfoot. R. repens. 15 —15˙2. 247. 795. 
263. Bulbous Crowfoot. R. bulboſus. P. _——|15.1. | 247. 557. 
264. Various-Jeaved Crowfoot. Aquazilir. P. — 7 4249. 1376. 
265, Marſh Marigold. Caltha paluflris. P. 34. 272. 668. 
266. Globe Flower. Trollius Europæus. P.—]33— 272 134. 
Prwrn Amos PLANTS, with naked ſeeds. - | „ 
267. Bugle. Ajuga reptans, P. — , 4. 5 
268. Water Germander. Teucrium Scordium. P. 373. 246. 393. 
269. Wild Thyme. Thymus 1 — 1356. 230. 
270. Wild Batil. T. Acinos. — 362. 14238. 814. 
— 3564. 1239 


271. Great wild Baſil. Clinopodium wulgare. P. 12 7 1 
272. Wild Marjoram. Origanum uulgare. P. 1357. 1236. 633. 


273. Corn Mint. Mentha arvenfis. 7. — 351.1. 222. i. 512. 
£74. Water Mint. M. aquatica. TP. — 338. 333. 673. 
275. Ground Ivy. Glechome bederacea. P). — 1369. 243. 789. 
276. Stinking Horehound. Ballota nigra. Ant: wa 370. 44. 


277. Common Hore hound. Marrubium vulgare. 363. - 239. | 5 


278. Cat -· mint. Nepeta Cataria. P. — 36. 5 
279. Betony. Betonica officinalis. P. — 363. 1238. as. 
280. Hedge Nettle. Stachys . 355. 7. 
231. Clowns Alheal. S. palufiris./P.. | ——|367. 2424. 
282. Nettle Hemp. Galeopfis Tetrahit. A. ——] 366.6, | 240. IE «2 x 
233. Narrow-leaved Alheal. G. Ladanum. A. — 368. [242 |. 
284. White Dead Nettle. | Lamium album. P. — 365. 240. | 594. 
285. Red Archangel. L. rabrum. K. - 365. 1242 J 523. 
286. Great Henbit. L. amplexicaule. A. | 365. 26. 783. 
287. Motherwort. Leonurus Cardiaca. 3. —— 364. 239.725. 
238, Self- heal. Prunella vulgaris. P. — 362. 238. 
289. Hooded Willow Herb. pray nas ia belle } „ 
e — 17% * 1932s 
1.4 j 1 ; 
| with Ke Tg a: 3:4 I 
290. Toad Þ Flax, Antirrhinum Linaria. P. — 08. | [at ei 
291. Leaſt Toad Flax. A. minus, A. fa. 283. 1502. 
292. Yellow Rattle, or Cock's-comb. n „ 25 2 5 
Crifla Galli ft ft „ 21. mY 4. 7 | | FF 
293. Common Louſewort. . e ere vatica. — 12.1 414.55 425. 
294. Marſh, Louſewort. P. paluſtris. P... 84. 


295. Crefted Cow wheat. Mclampyrum criſlatum. A. 124. 2 Wt 8 
296. Common Cow-wheat.. M. * A. * : * 286. . 


1 
i 


f « 


1260264. 5 or Butter Cups. Scarcely _ of theſe plants are reliſhed by the 
cows or horſes, from their ' biting. taſte; the Reund-leaved Water Crow foot, the Upright 
1 Crowfoot, and particularly the Various-ieaved Crowfo20t, are conftantly, left un- 
touched, while growing · The acrimony in theſe, plants appears to be di pated 1 in the hay, 

Into which they often enter in a large proportion. 

265. Marſp Marigold. It has been conjectured that the. yellowneſs of. the, butter i is in 
many places owing. to the cattle having fed on the large yellow flowers of this plant; which 
3s however a great dente as cows do not touch the Plant, 1 benen they, pare the, ground 
round it. Natter 

473, 274. Mints. All Mints are thought to have the property of. "Tetarding or prevent - 
ing the curdlin of. milk. Hence it is that in ſom e towards the latter end of the 
at,. When: ba is ſcarce, and the cows are necellitated to eat th 0 n * more con- 
le * the dairy- woman has, e to make her e ch 
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: 1 5 | 
5h. irs. 
T — 1 WA Joo ” haygal ban 0E 
90 EV es watery places, 3 5. * ky why 
solln meadows and paſtures, common. 6, 7. b 13 
i In meadows and paltues every where, $2 6. _ 
þ T | With the fore cee every where. 5. „ 
6 | of eln rivers; ditches, ponds, &c. — 5 . 
1 | ol ol la moiſt meadows and brocks. 4. 
1 | of IIa mountainous n in the North. 275 PRs | 
of i} of oll Jes, 3 oy W and vols. 5 65 
ol 1] 1 o] on the fens, common. 8. bs 0 
* 2 oon dry paltures, common. 7. 8. 865 - 
ro} oi 1 Jon chaiky, g. avelly downs. 7, 8. 2 
. | About hedges, and in dry . 7. 3 
eib | 1 About hedges and buſhes. 7. | 8 g 
ol 101 | i o On arable land and corn grounds. 8, 9. ne 5 
r * if” ol in watery places, and by 1 rivers, jon, 8 5 
of of io Inder ſhady hedges, and in woods. 5, 65. 
of of o o | in walte places and by hedges, every 9 „ 
ol of © | of Jon arable land, dry paſtures, and waſte ee) 55 
ooo ol By hedges, and on upland paſtures. 7. 3 
0 1 Jon heaths, and in woods, common. 7, 3. | 
011 1] of of ln hedges and woods every where. 7, $. „ 
o > 1 o] of In watery places, and about rivers. 8. 
of xn | 0 On arable grounds, and borders of fields. 3. 2 
1e ] On arable grounds. 7, 8. 5 
10] 1} of] of About hedges, and in waſte places. 35 6. my 5 
o 1 iin waſte places, and on arable land. 5. os 
| 2] 3 | 1] JOn arable pion very common. "8: ; 
011 11” 1] of Vn dunghills, and among rubbiſh 7. 5 
11 * io In meadows an paſtures every bete. 3. 
1 4 ö ] © About wn gp and watery places. 8, 9. 
. 4 as 3. 
o|15]bx | of of About egen wid a dry b. barren paſtures. EAR 
1] o|' x | o>1JOn arable land, and ainong corn. 6=g. ,, 
of 4] i ro ln meadows and paſtures, common. wage . 
of *J*i }* Follln boggy marlhy meadows-and heaths: 6, 7. 
of id | oor] In moiſt and marſhy meadows and paltures: 6. 
: 1k | | In woods, not common. 7. 15 
11 1 7 q ol 7 In w * common. ne 5 Þ f 
AF” Ho | RET Vn 


| 1230 Hedge vette. © Horſes abominate this 18 TI corona, Its feetid 


, will eat it, and Gunner ſays it undoubtedly increaſes their milk great! 

281. Clowns bea. The roots of this plant are among the Ri of fine 2 
5 indeed ſapid.enough to have ſupplied in ſome ſeaſons the want of bread to the hu- 
man ſpecies. 

67 525 294. Louſerworts.” | Fheſe plants are very noxious to cattle, when 'throug rom 

er cauſes, they are induced to eat them. Gunner affirms, that it is Very « c YmMMON 
Entre; that are removed into paſtores* where the Marſb Ton ſerwort aboun ds, to die ſudden! 2 


from ſtaling of blood. He obſerves, that ſuch as are bred where it is e Tak 


not eig it or are nor hurt by ir. It is eos common; with us. 
206. Com- gdf. Cows are . e fond of this plant, and't ie richneſs, as 
4 yellownef/of the vorter, in 7 Bene Witn great reaſon bes 10 0 5 Ca 
W plant in the be pans Lap. wits. e wot — 
297. rd 


at unwholeſome: q 


are Ps 


67 ita 


{ 490 1 


1 : f | Flor, 
| Hill. | Ray. ; Dan, 
Common Eyesbeighit. Bupbrafe Mal aa. 2. 2834. 
ot, Red Eye-bright. E. odontites. A. — 1.5 842 (625. 
299. Br dom rape. Orobanche major. P. 1288. 4 
300. K *rooted Figwort. 227 „ 0e.  [2$3.2. | 
301. Toothwort. Lalbræa ſquamaria. P ff. N 268. 136. 
| n PLANTS. 314 | 
302. Whitlow Grafs. Draba verna. A. — „„ 
303. Mithridate Muſtard, Tblaſpi campeſtre. A, — 1 T405-Þ.. 
304. . Purſe. T. Burſa Paſtoris. A: BY 2 $Þ6.; 7 729. 
303. Dittender: Pepper wort. Leþ:dium latiſolium. 1394 557. 
306. Narrow-leaved wild Creſs. L. ruderale. A. 268.1. 303. 184. 
307. Scurvy Graſs. Cochlearia officinalis, B. — 1266. 1302. 135. 
308. Horſe Rhadifh. C. Armoracia. TP). — 126 301. OT 
309. Gold of Pleaſure. Myagrum ſarivum. A. 1263. %%. 
310. Woad. Iſatis tinctoria. B. — „ 
311. Great Tower Muſtard. Turritis glabra. A. 240. 293. Is og. 
312. Wild Nayew, or Rape. Braffica Napus. B. 4295 | 
313. Wild Muſtard, or Charlock. Sinapis arvenſis. A \.1: ”"1W5-}_ 678. 
314. Water Rhadifhi Si/-mbrium amphibium. P. *] : 1 1. 
315. Flix Weed. S. So le. A | — 123. 328. 
316. Hedge Muſtard. ur ine vulgare. A. ' 1298. 560. 
317. Treacle Wormſeed. E. theiramboides. 4. Wi 298. 731. 
318. Winter Creſles, or Rocket. E. Barbarea. 1 35. 4. 77 „„ 
319. Jack by the Hedge: Sauce alone. E. 9" a P. 235. 4293. 
320. Cucko Flower. Cardamine pratenfis. P XJ 246. 5 
321. Bitter Creſſes. C. amara. P. SECS 246.2, 299. 
322. White and. Yellow flowered Charlock. Ra- 1 4 . 
pbannt Rar bauiſirum. * — 244 f 18 Ef - 
323. Sea Rocket, *Bunias Cable. AO 257.2. 307. 
324. Sea Colewort. | rambe Maritime. P. —— 257 · 1. 777. BELLS 
Monabsabrn r ai 14 3Þ 
32 5. Crow foot Cranes bill. Geranium pratenſe. P. 360. | . 
326. Herb Robert. G. Robertianum. B. — 3568. [g. 
327. Round-Jeaved Cranes-bill, G. rotundiſolium. A. 1 359-18. |. 
328. Common Dove's-foot Cranes- bill. G. molle. A. 196. 1359.11. 679. 
329. Hemlock-leaved Cranes - bill. G. cicutarium, A. 99. 1457-4 ; 408 
330. Common Mallow, ' Malveſytvefiris. B. KR F370 l. 
331. Dwarf Mallow. M. rotundifolia. A. — 25.2. 1 721. 
| 13% Veivain, Mallow. N. Alcea. P. . — 1 4252. 8 
2 b rare. 5 AE 
323. Sc won Fumitory. Fumaria selle A. . 
334. Common Milk wort. Polygala vulgaris. P. — 14287. 516. 
1255 Fo Dy yers Weed.  Genifta tin#toria. — 14 536. 
quorice Vetch. fra Kira hb. | „ + i 
d A ws TG: OO MI FE. — * 4 2 5 


2. 8 The, —— .our — — doogde to give a 


8 Herb Robert. 


to bread when the ſeeds abound in grain. 


plant is in great reputation with ſome farmers, on —— 
s prevailing virtues againſt ſtaling of blood, and the bloody flux in cattle : in which caſes i 


1 17 to be the beſt among a great 8 means commonly ufed upon ſuch occafions. 


Plans, A general view 


| ſhews at once how. ep entire reg 
All cattle; Cows and ſheep. refuſed none, and horſes not more than three out 


of the 10 * number with which oy were tried. They afford W | 


of 
KR 
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ut 
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ils; 8b. H. S. | 

297. | 3] x] 2 | x] ofIn ede and and paſſes, ve commſon. 8, 5 

298. | x] 1] x | 1] JOn the borders arable | ground, 25 9 
299. þ | _ [In dry paſtures. 5. 6. 

200. | o| 1] o | of of In woods and moiſt da 7, "A 12 
zor. | © 1: | of ofIn ſhady places at the foot of mountains 1 rare. 

| $02. [10] If 1 | 1] of On mole hills, in dry 3 4. 5 
:. J10] 1] © | 10n arable land, and in corn fields. 6, 7. 
304. | x].3] 1 | 31 Every where in fields and waſte places. 304+ 
305. | x] 1] 1 | of IIn meadows and paſtures: rare. 6, 7. 
306. | 1]' x] Jol] of On the ſea coaſts: rare. 4. 

307. | 1] of © | of JOn the ſea coaſts. 4, 5. . 
308. o| o| © o|In waſte places, and about ditches, 5, 
309. | I 1] 1 In flax fields. 6. | 
. 310. | 2] 0] © On the borders of fields, and on arable land rare. 7. 
* 11, 1 1 In paſtures, particularly of a gravelly.ſoil. 5 
412.1 1] On the banks of ditches, and among corn. 5. 
313.1 1 a I | The peſt of arable land and aan en 5. 
314. 11 5 1 In watery places, meadows, and brooks. 6 

315. | 1Jorj x ro of In orchards, about ruins, highways, and commons. 7. 
316. | of 1] n | 0] o| By the way ſides, and under walls, waſte 097%, 
317.16 N 1 | 1] 14In corn fields: ſcarce. 27. | 

318.1100 | of ofIn nerds ape water x. places, very common. 
2319. | 1] 1] © | of of On banks about de very common. 5. 
320. [10] x] x | of of In moiſt meadows and paſtures, every where. 4. 

* 321.10 I | * Wich the foregoing; eſpecially on boggy foil. 4. 3. 

322. | of | o | 1] The peſt of corn fields in England. 6, 7. 


323. Ji JOn the ſea ſhores. 6. 
324. | I] x| 2 | 1] n the ſea ſhores, 5. 


= 
* 


325. | 1 11 5 of Al the horders of moiſt beide, 1 &c. 1 7 
326. 11 © Under ſhady hedges, and in woods. 4-5. 
3 of | 2 | x] of About way. way ſides, 7. 
| $2 
0 


329. | 
3309. | 1 2 Every where by hedges and in waſte places. 5—10. 
331. [or] of x | x xfIn the like places with the order of 6—10. 

333. | 1] 2} x | x} In lanes, hedges, and the borders fields. 7—9. 


32 
2 2 


9 


* ] By the way ſides, borders of corn fields, 4—6. 


— 


I * 3 3 
e \ a = 2 1 * 


323. In ook felde, 1 arable land, on banks, &c. 4—6. 


Tjio] 1 | of o 
334+ | I] 1] 2 | * | of On upland paſtures and heaths, common. x, 6. 
335. | x7] 217 21 | 2 On coarſe paſtures, and the borders of bel... 
326. 7} 1 | x] ofIn meadows, paſtures, and about Wound 
337. iii you dry, chalky paſtures, 7 8 . 


and are cultivated in divers parts of Renn, with all gebied With us ihe Come. 


men Purple Tref il, or Clover, is moſtly ſown. Lately ſome trials have been made with the 


Saint Foin, 339, and ſome have thought it anſwers better than Clover, I ſay nothing of 


the exotic Lucern, 


Among theſe Plants, the: Veteb, 327, is particulariy acceptable to ſheep, inſomuck 
3 U 1 of it has recommended i pes it will not ſucceed well w—_ on 
3 3 | 


D 338. Wood 


{With the foregoing, and about hed; $, COMMON, 5, 6. 


; 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
1 


— OO anon ae Ao OPTI ET — PIE ry re | A * 


338. Wood Peaſe ; Heath Peaſe, Qrobus tuberoſus P. 289.2. 324 | 78. 
339 · St. Foin; Cock ſhea . Hedyſarum Onobrichis. P. 293. 327. wy 


4 N arcow-leaved werlaſtin Pea. Lathyrus 
«30+ Blogs. P. 8 RE OY ; 280. | 319. 325. 
341. Common Yellow Vetchling. L. pratenſis. P. 280. 320. 527. 
342. Common Vetch, or Tare. Vicia ſativa, A. — 283. 320.1. 522. 
343. Buſh Vetch. VJ. Sepium. P. — — 283. | 320-2. | 699. 


344. Tufted Wood Vetch. V. Hlwatiea. P. — 1285.4. 322.4. 277 
45. Common tufted Vetch. J. Cracca. P. — 285.3. 322.3. 804 


146. Smooth - podded Tine Tare. Ervum tetra- 45503 | „ 


ſpermum. A. — | 
347. Hairy-podded Tine Tare. E. birfutum. A A. 322.1. | 639. 
348. Sea Peaſe. Piſum maridum. P. — 419. 333. 
| 349. Bird's-foot Mefoil. Lotus corniculata. P. — 334. | 
2150. White Trefoil. Trifolium repens. 327.1. 
351. Honeyſuckle Trefoil, or Clover. T. prateaſe. 328. 
352. Hop Trefoil. T. agrarium. A. — | 307. 116. Loc. * 
253. Leſſer Hop Trefoil. T. procumbent. P, ——|307- | 330. 796. 


354. Melilot. 2 Melitotus officinalis. B. — 13s. 
355. Yellow Lucern, or Medick. Medicago . 3145 

356. Melilot Trefoil. M. ſupulina. 25 
357g Hels, or Cammock. Ouoni⸗ arvenſic. P. 310. 332. 


* * 


LE PoLYaveLPngus PLanTSs.. | 3 

358. St. Peter's Wort. F e e eee 175. 7. 344.7. | 640. 

359. St. John's Wort. N E —| 174-1. | 342-1. ; | 
360. Hairy St. John's Wo H : nn. P. —|175.4+ | 343-44 | 802. i 


' SYNGENES1OUS PLanTs. A: I 
: Dandelion. Leontodon Taraxacum. P). — 441. 170. 
362. Rough Dandelion. L. hirſutum. P. — A423. 171.34 


$63. Hawkweed with bitter roots. L. autumnule. P. 478. 164.1. | 
364. Long ound Hawkweed. Hypocheris "ay 438.2. 165.6. N 
36 5. Spotted Hawkweed. H. im maculata. P. — 439.11. 167.17. 
$66. Creeping Mouſe-ear. Hieracium Piloſella. 441. 170. 
367. Broad - leaved buſhy Hawk weed. W 449 167.1. 
368. Succory Hawkweed. Crepis tectoſum. A. — 1438.3. 165.9. 

369. Sowthiitle. Sonchus oleraceus. A. — 437. 1563. 
370. Tree, or Corn Sowthiſtle, S. 1 P. — 437.7. 163. 


%. 


71. Ivy-leaved wild Lettuce. Phrenanthes mura- TR 2 

I Ne P. [3 "ap" 162. 5. 

372. Yellow Goatſbeard. Tragopagon pratenſe. — „ | 
373. Nipplewort. Lapſana communis. A. | 17% I 500. 
374. Wild Succory, or Endiye, de g ll. B. . 
375. Burdock. Arctium Lappa. B. 197. 642. 
376. Carline Thiſtle. Carta Hane, B. 175. 19 


4241. Common Yellow — 1 grateful to . bat is fo he 
45. Common rufied Veatch. Both theſe are very common in our beſt meadows and 

7 ures, =P 

350. White Ti refoil. Wherever this plant occurs ſpontaneouſly, and abounds, i it is always 
conſidered as an indication of the goodneſs of the ſoil ; and this i is a thing well known. to 
all farmers. : 

The richneſs of all meaddws and paſtures i is "naturally owing to their abounding princi-. 
pally with the Treſoili, and others of the ſame ST with a due mixture of the more ace 
T- 18 75 ; 
255. Melilut 


= 
O G. Sh.|H.|S. 
121 CO; 1 In woods ʒ and ſometimes in meadows, Ke. 5. 
339.1626277 On chalky meadows and e To 
| 340. | 1] 1} n IIa woods and hedges. 7, 8. | 7,1. 
241. | 3] 1] 2 | 1] ol woods, hedges, meadows, and paſtures, ever where. 
342, [12] 1] x [11] Cultivated: and often wild in corn fields. 
343. 1] 7 | x] »|In meadows, paſtures . and woods. 5. 
344. | 3] 1| 2 | 2] [in hedges nd ov : 7, 8. . F 
345. | 3] x| x | 1]oz|In woods and hed common, and in paſtures 
346. | 2] x] 1 | 1 On tilled grounds, and among corn. 6. 
347. 1] 1] 2 | 1] | With the forckoing. „ 
443. 1 {1 71-251 þ On the ſea ſhores. 7. 
349. | I] 1] 1 | 1ro[fn meadows, paſtures, woods, every where. 7, 8. 
350. | 3] 1] 1 |. 1] ofThe pride of meadows and paſtures. 5—9g. 
351. |] 1] x [r21| 1] With the former. 5—9g. both perennial. 
46%. F420 © 1 8 In ſandy paſtures, corn fields. 6. 
353. | 2] 2] 1 | 3 | | In meadows and paſtures, common. 5—8. 
354+ | 2] 2] 2 | 3 | ln hedges, and in the borders of corn fields. 6, 7. 
355. [ini | [On the borgers of fields, not common. 7. 
356. S] 3] x 10 In pa ſture very where. 5—8. 
357. inne ofOn barren paſtures, way ſides. 6—3. N 
358. rs 5 =, edges, and the banka brooks. 
359.1 1 | of of In hedges and buſhes, common. 7. | 
360. x1 of -þin N and buſhes, very common. 7 
361. [or 1% | o| 1|In meadows and paſtures, every Where —6. 
362. 0 With the former every where. 5, 6. 
363.201 8 tbe foregoing, very common. 8. 
364. eadows and paſtures, common. 5g—=7. - 
365. 1101 1 In mouſſtainous paſtures: ſcarce in England. 7. 
366. [01 110 On up and dry paſtures, common. 5. 
367. 11 1 1 In hedges ang woods, common, 7, 8. *. 
368.111 * In meadows Md paſtures, very common. 6—9. 
369. 11 1 In manured grounds, corn fields, waſte places. 
370. 11 In corn fields and about hedges. 7. 
371.1111 ith ſhady lanes and woods. 7, 8. 
372. | 1 1] Infmeadaggs and paſtures. 6. FG 
373+ * 1 In hedge ed waſte places, kitchen 3 7. 
374 f I 1] On the bor of corn fields. 7, 8. | 
375+ | 0. o| By the wayWMWes, waſte . &c. 7, 8. 
We” | g n dry paſtures. 6 


25 


356. Alle Trefeil. This plant, Which is excecdingly common, i 18 notwithſtanding | we 


much leſs agreeable to cattle than the reſt of the Trefoils. This obſervation occurred to 
Plukenet, who called it Medica pratenſis lutea non grata jumentis; and Linnaeus has informed 
us particularly that future obſervations have confirmed the remark. 

357. Refi-barrow, or Cammock. A decoction of this plant has been much recommended 
to horſes labouring under a dor pes of 1. It is the peſt of ſome corn - fields; but in ita 
younger ſtate, before the 3 np n= 2 s thorns, i is a moſt acceptable herb to ſheep. 


366. * Mou ſe- ear. Very common on our dry paſtures, and ſometimes eaten by 
ſheep ; to whit animale Ray N. it is very 542 hom in powerful aſtringent quality, 


2 da | 377. Cotton 


N 


— 


377. Cotton Thiſtle. Onopordon Acanthium. B. 2 | 
378. Spear Thiſtle. Carduus lanceolatus. B. — 
379. Muſk Thiſtle. C. autans. B — 
380. Dwarf Carline Thiſtle. C. acaulit. P. — 
381. Soft or gentle Thiſtle. C. heteropbyllus. — 
382. Thiſtle upon Thiſtle. C. criſpus. KA. 
383. Magſh Thiſtle, C. paluſiris. P. — 
384. Saw - wort. Serratula tinforia. P. — 
385. Corn Saw - wort, or Way Thiſtle. S. arwenfis. P. 
386, Trifid Water Hemp Agrimony. Bidens tri- . 
puartita. A. — 
387. Whole -leaved Water Hemp Agrimony. q 
B. cernua. A. | 


388. Dutch, or Hemp Agrimony. W 
cannabinum. P. — — 
389. Tanſy. Tanacetum vulgare. P. — 


wo, 


390. Mugwort. Artemiſia «ulgaris. P. 
391. Wormwood. A. Abjinthium. P. 
392. Sea Wormwood. A. maritima. P. 


395. Black-headed Cudweed. G. Aliginoſi 
396. tsfoot. Tuſſilago Far, ; 


399. Ragwort. Senecio Facebea. P. 
400. Groundſel. S. wulgaris. A. 


401. Blue flow — 
402. Elecan | 8 ET TEN, 
403. Middle Fleabane. I. dyſenterica. P). 
404. Small Fleabane. I. Pulicaria. A. „3 
40 5. Sea Star- wort. After Tripolium. P). 
406, Corn Marigold.. Chryſanthemum ſegetum. N 
407. Great Daiſie. C. Leucanthemum. P). 
408. Sweet Chamomile. Anthemis nobilis. Pa — 
409. Stink ing Mayweed. A. Cotula. A. — 
410. Corn Chamomile. A. arvenſit. aunt 
411. Feverſew. Matricaria Parthenium. 83. 
412. Corn Feverfew. M. Chamomilla. A. —| 
413. Milfoil: Yarrow. Achillea Milleſolium. P. — 
414. Sneeze-wort : Gooſe tongue. A. Ptarmica. P. 
415- Common Daifie. Bellis perennis. P. 459. 
416. Great Knapweed. Centaurea Scatioffik — 433. 
417. Common Knapweed. C. nigra. T7. — 433. 


418. Blue Bottle. C. Oanus. A. — 1433. 

419. Common Cud weed. Filago ger: E. A. 52. 
420. Leaſt Cudweed. F. montana. A. gac — 84. 
421. Hairy Sheeps Scabious. Jafione va. A. 


422. Dogs Violet. Viola canina. P, | wn 204. 
423. Panſies ; Hearts Eaſe. V. tricolor. A. — 


406. Corn Marigold. This plant infefts the corn-fiel's in many parts of Europe, and in 
Denmark there way a law enforcing the farmers to rid their fields of it. | EE 
407. Great Daifje, Very common in our paſtures, but unacceptable to cows ; neither is 
the common Daifie reliſhed by them. FORTE, 4-43 
417. Common Knapwweed. A harſh and ungrateful plant to cows and ſheep, but impoſſible 
we extirpared, th n very common in our beſt: meadows and paſtures. 
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In waſte places : and on fallow 5 % 
Waſte places, about hedges ; fallow lands. 


On uplands and fallow grounds abundantly. 


dry paſtures: heaths and downs. 7. 
marſhy paſtures, not very common. 


About ditches and hedges, common. 6, 
in marſhy paſtures, and in.woods. 7. 


13 woods, and barten paſtures. 7. | 
y the way ſides, and on jo grounds, 


in marſhy grounds, and about waters. , g. 
* 1 and watery places. 75 3. 


About iter, and moiſt hedges. 7, 3. [s EY 3. 
On high paſtures in the North, and by rivers in the 


About hedges, corn fields, and waſtes, J. 


In waſte places, and by road fades. 3, 9. 
On the ſea coaſt, 8. 


On dry upland paſtures in ” North. 5. 4 


In dr woo and _— | 

in ware bie ces, 1 water has ſtagnated. 8. 
In moiſt * places, and among corn. 3. | 
In moiſt meadows by rivers and brooks. 3, 4. 
In woods, hedges, and among furze, on heaths. 

In meadows, paſtures, and by way fides\/: 9 5 | 

In manured waſte grounds every where. 

On upland dry paſtures, among buſhes, . 

In hedges of moiſt meadows. 7, 8. 

ln watery places; about banks of ri 


In moiſt places, and where water has ene 


In ſalt marſhes. 3. 

Among corn too Vlentifully, 6, 7. 

In meadows and paſtures, _ dank 

In damp places on heath, &c. 7, 8, = 

In and about corn fields: farm yards, ö 

With the former. 7. 8. 

In waſte places, and about hedges. 6. 

In corn fields. 6. | 

In meadows and paſtures: 3-7. 

In moiſt 8 and meadows. 8. c i + 
In every paſture. 3—9. | ; 
In and eee fields. 6, 7. 

In meadows and ee commn. 7, . | 


{Among the 


By ee ee and in dry paſtures, $i To | 
On ſandy heaths. 6, 7. | * 
On downs and heaths, 6, 7. 5 

On heaths. 4. 

On corn e 88 80 


2 
I * 


419. Cudroced, ſo called becauſe hubandmen formerly gave i it t to cattle that 44 wit e 


K ee 5 ſhews at once the vaſt difference between this 
i ebe e nme 


nate freely. 


A general view ON 
and the diadelpbons; 3 of 
more particularly. 


D d 3 424. Sweet 


430. Red handed Orchis. O. conqiſca. B . 


437+ Baſtard Sedge. C. Eſeudo- Cyperus. P. 


441. Cats-tail. Typha palufiri 


447. Feather 
448. Leſſer Burnet. Poterium Sanguiſorba. * 


461. Sea Buckthorn. H. J . Rhamnoides. 


4 7 5. Black Poplar. P. zigra. 


Wo ater itſelf upon this plant. 


L 4 


414 Sweet Violet. Viola odorata. P. 
45. Hairy violet. V. birta. P. 


— 


GYNANDROUS PLANTS, 
427. Male Orchis Salep. Orchis = ala. P. 
428. Female Orchis. O. morio. 
429. Male handed Orchis. O. at; on T 


431. Female handed Orchis. O. maculata. P 
432. Frog Orchis. Satyrium viride. P. 
433. Twayblade. Ophrys ovata. P. 
$34: Graſs Wrack. Zoſfera marina, P. 3 


Monokcious PBanTs. 
435: Spiked Sedge. Carex vulpina. P. 
436. Prickly Sedge. C. muricata, P. 


438. Bladder Sedge. C. weſicaria, A. 

439 · Great brown Carex or Sedge. C. acuta. P. 

440+ Burr-reed. Sparganium . R 
FL 


442. Common Nettle. Urtica dioica. P. 
4433 Leſſer Nettle. U. urens. A. 
444+ The Alder Tree. Betula Alnus. 
445 The Bireh Tree. B. alba. 
446. Arrow Head. Sagittaria Sagittifolia. P. 


57 25 Miltoil. N ry 


TS 


catn 


449. Common Oak Tree, Quercus Robur, 
4-50. The Beach. Fagus Hlvatica. | 

p 1. The Horn-beam. Carpinus Betulus, 
452. The Haſel Nut-tree. Corylus avellana. 
453. Scotch Fir. Pinus ir. 

454. Common Fir, or Pitch Tree. P. Abies. 
455. White W Brzonia alba. P. 


l l 


' Droxcious PLANTS. 
456. Bay-leaved Sweet Willow. Salix pentandya. 
457. Common White Willow. Salix alba. 
458. Herbacevus Willow. S. ber bacea. . 
459- The Oſier. wy iminalis. _ 
450. The common Ballow. S. capraa. 


462. Sweet Willow Dutch Myrtle. Myrica Gale. 
463; Common Hop. e Lupulus. P. 
464. White Poplar. Populus alba. 


414. Graſs Wrack. 


% 


ne 


1205. 
426. Touch me not. Impatiens noli met o agere. A. J 


Th 
| Flor. 
Hill. Ray. | Dan. 
364.1438 1309. 
365.8, 618. 
316. Þ|582, 
376.3. 457. 
| 377.4253 
474. 380.19. 266. 
476.21. | 381.21. 224. 
476.20. 381.20. | 
. 381.22. 77. 
385. 137. 
52.1. 15. 
423.8. 308. 
503.32. 424. 12. 284. 
503. 12. [419.12 | 
503. 14. 420.14. 647. 
503.2. 417. 1. 4 
506. [1437+ 4 
506. 436. 645. 
484. 139. 746. 
484. — -. 
510. 442. 
510. 443. 
21. 2587 172» 
489. 150. 681. 
346. 203.1. | 
509. 440. 
509.439. 
513. 457. 
509. 439. 
340. 441. 
510. 441. [193+ 
318. 261. 813. 
12 1 
$13» 447. 
513. 448.7. 117. 
513. 450.21. 
51 450. 16. [245% 
57 445 · 265. 
510. : 327. 
482 1 
512. N 
512. | 


| 


£ 


Beſides the. utility of this plant as an en manure in certain 
places, and for making mounds or walls (which will ſtand, when well conſtructed, for a vaſt 
number of years) cows and horſes will frequently leave "their paſtures to feed in the ſea- 
| Gunner refers to an inſtance of ſome horned cattle that were 
very well ſuſtained, through a ſevere winter, by the. help of this plant only, Its utility for 

mqyads agaiaſt the e of the ay" in apt ſituations, is well known, and there are 


inſtance⸗ 
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407 


Common in wat 
In ſtanding 420 


3 


In menden and pa 


ln moiſt meadows an . 


ER On 


io # 


83 3 vis: 5. 
paſtures, common. 


In meadows and paſtures. 5, 6. 
With the foregoing. 6, 7. 

[Inv _ meadows and paſtures, and woods. 6. 
)aſtul 
woods and thickets. 5 6, 
Ss". ſhaliow ſalt waters e | 


* In hed es and ditches; i in woods. 4. 
e former. 3. 


oil N places i in the North. 8. 


In \ watch OY and by thi banks of rivers. To 
marſhy meadows and woods. 5—8. 

the ſides of rivers. 7. 

In watery places, and about rivers. 6. 


ery places about rivers, &c. 


ſlow running waters. 7. 
In like Plasss with, the foregoing. 72 8. 
In waſte places every where. 7. 

Tn waſte grounds, and arable land. "% 
In niviſt woods and hedges. 7. 
In like places with the former. 7. 
In waters, and about ditches and rivers. 8. 


In ſtagnant waters. 6, 7. 


So ++. 


wy 

ee in the North of England. 4+ 
By waters, and in woods and hedges. 4. 
On boggy mountains. 6. 

By waters. 4. 
With the former. 4, 5. 

On the ſea, coaſt, not common. 4. 
On bogs, in heathy grounds. 5. 
In wet hedges. 6. 
In hedges about rivers. 3 
About rivers, and in watery 


W . 


inſtances of i its having Rodin thit way for upwards of eighty years. 


On downs, eſpecially i in a chalky ſoil. 7. 
The pride and glory of our wood 
dges and woods, 5. | 
In woods, and copſes. 5. 
In woods, copſes, and hedges. 25 
Wild in Scotland. 8 

With the former. Geir” 
In was, woods, and thickets common. 0 


1 


5 


4+ 


hy , 
3 
8 
* 


435—439- Sedges are coarſe and unwholeſome food for thoſe cattle that are obliged ta. 
eat them, and are ſaid ſometimes to occaſion great flatulence, and diſorder. 


442—43 . Nettles are eaten by ſheep and cows, while the lants are young. 


458. Herbaceous Milli. Acceptable to cows and horſes. , ſays the latter will 


leans graſs to feed upon it, 


Dad 4 


466. Aﬀp, 


* 


[ 408 ] 


Per. 
466. Aſp, or trembling Poplar. Populus tremula. 446. : 
467. Dogs Mercury. Cynocrambe perennis. P. 138. + 400. 
468. French Mercury. C. annua. A. 139. | 
469. Black Bryony. Tamus communis. P. 262, 
470. Common Juniper. perus communis. 404. 
471. Yew. Tree. Taxus bac. e 
PoLYcamovus PLAN Ts. 1 „ 
472. Sea Purſlane. Atriplex portulacoiden.— 490. 153.11. 
473. Wild Orache. A. haflata. KA. — 1489. [151.1 | 
f 474. Narrow-leaved Orache. A. pa „A. — 489. 161.2. 
475. The Aſh Tree. Fraxinus excelſ8r.  —|522. 4569. 
476. Black-berried Heath. Empetrum nigrum. P. 511. * 
CnrrrocaMoOoUs PLANTS. * „ i 
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